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ROGER ASCHAM. 



[A. p. 1515, to 1568.] 

*¥ X T E are now cnteriAg upon one of the moft 
V/V/ fplendid periods of the Englilh hiftory. 
^ ^ It was in the year 1558 that queen 
Elizabeth afcended the throne ; fhe was endowed 
with great talents for government ; and fhe hap- 
pily found herfelf furrounded by men of dif- 
tinguifhed^eminence, equally qualified to Terve their 
country in every public department of the church 
and (late. 
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2 THELIFEOF 

The feeds of true piety, of found learning, and 
of civil liberty, which had been fown at the 
Reformation, and had efcaped the cruel ravages of 
Popifli bigotry during the turbulent reign of Mary, 
now produced a plentiful harveii of illuftrious 
Englimmen, many of whom were wandering in 
exile, and fuffering all the inconveniences of ob- 
fcurity and indigence, till this happy revolution 
reftored them to their country and their friends. 

Of thefe, as they contributed to lay the foun- 
dation of Elizabeth's future glory, concife memoirs 
muft be given, before we bring upon the carpet 
a general review of the important national tranf- 
aSions of this long and profperous reign, not lefs 
celebrated by foreign, than by Britifh. hiftorians. 

And the firft on the lift, who merits our grateful 
remembrance, for the principal fhare he had in 
forming the mind, and improving the underftand- 
ing of our renowned queen, is Roger. Ascham, 
the fon of John Afcham, fteward to the antient and 
noble family of Scroop. He was born at Kirkby- 
Wifke, near Northallerton in Yorkfhire, about 
the year 1515 ; and, in his early youth, was taken 
into the family of the Wingfields, by Sir Anthony 
Wingfield, who became his patron, and finding 
in him an apt difpofition for literary attainments, 
he fent him in the year 1530 to St. John's col- 
lege, Cambridge, at the critical junfture when 
tlie Greek language began to be taught without op- 
pofition, in our universities. The doftrines of 
Luther, promulgated and circulated through all 
parts of Europe, by means of the rapid progrefs of 
the art of printing, had dilFufed a general inclina- 
tion throughout the republic of letters, to ftudy 
the points in controverfy between the Romifh 
church, and the celebrated reformer, which could 
beft be done by attaining a competent knowledge 
of Greebf and our young lludent being one of 
5 thofe 



ROGERASCHAM. 3 

thafe whofe mind was fired \vith generous etnuU- 
tion, applied himfelf fo afliduoufly to this branch 
of learning, that he foon became fo great a profi- 
cient, as to be able to read le£lures, and to teach 
otl>er youth, who were d6firous of inftruftion. 
♦* To teach, or to learn, was attliis aerathe bufinefs 
and the pleafure of the academical life ;" and 
young Afcham had tlie happinefs to aflbciate with 
men af uncommon genius, and of fimilar difpofi- 
tions with himfelf. Sir John Cheke, who was 
preceptor to Edward VI. and died in the reign of 
Mary, of grief, at having recanted his profeffion of 
the reformed religion, was his rival and friend. This 
gentleman, in conjunftion with Sir Thomas 
Smith, fecretary of ftate in the reigns of Edward 
VI. and Elizabeth, had introduced a -more juft 
pronunciation of the Greek tongue than had be- 
fore prevailed, which Afcham at firft oppofed, 
till being convinced' that they were in the right, he 
finally adopted ^nd recommended it in his public 
leflures ; a circumftance which ferved to ftrengthen 
tlie focial intimacy that had fubfifted between tlu 
three Undents. Mr. Afcham likewife gained the 
approbation^ of Dr. Metcalf, the mailer of his 
college, who, having the intereft of learning 
greatly at heart, recommended him to a fellowfhip 
in I534> when he was but eighteen years of age. 
At the fame time, Pember, a perfon of great e»ni- 
nence in the univerfity, and a zealous promoter 
of-the ftudy of the Greek language, took him un- 
der his proteftion, and increafed his reputation, 
not only by applauding his public leAures, but by 
recommending the young gentlemen of his ac- 
quaintance to attend Mr. Afcham at his cham- 
bers, to hear the Greek authors read and explained 
by him. By the advice of this gentleman, Mr. 
Afcham, as a relaxation from ftudy, learned to 
play on niufical inflruments, and to xft-ite a very 

B 7, - fin©. 



4 T H E L I F E ' O F 

fine hand, an accomplifliment then growing into 
repute ; awd he excelled in it, which contributed 
not a little to his future fuccefs in life* 

In 1536 he took the degree of matter of arts, 
and foon after, he was appointed, by the unrverfity, 
teacher of the Greek language in the public 
fchools, for which he had a genteel falary. He 
likewife commenced tutor, and had feyeral youiig 
ftudcnts of rank under his care for other branches 
of education ; forae of whom proved eminent 
fcholars, particularly William Grindal, recom- 
meilded by Sir John Cheke to be mailer of lan- 
guages to the princefs Elizabeth. - , 

The reputation of Mr. Afcham, as a man of ex- 
tenfive learning, was fo firmly eftablifhed in the 
univerfity, that fie was elefted^to the honourable 
ofBce of public orator, and all the univeifity ktters 
were compofcd by him ; his Ikill in tlie Latin 
language, and his fine writing, whi'ch he ufed to 
embellifh with drawings, having recommended 
him to thefe employments. But in all ages, and 
in every cojiniry, confpicuous merit, while it 
meets with its due reward from the liberal mind, 
will always be expofed to the hatred of the felfifti 
and envious. - It is no wonder, therefore, that Mr, 
Afcham Ihould find himfelf attacked by his ene- 
mies, for indulging himfelf in a manly exercife at- 
his lei fire hours. He was particularly fond of> 
archery, and this being an amufement better fuitcd 
to the foldier than the fcholar, he was freely cen- 
fured for bellowing his time on it, which gave 
birth to a vindication of himfelf, in an excellent and 
learned treatife, intituled " ToxophiiIus, or, the 
fchole or partitions of (hooting." He dedicated this 
traft to Henry Vllf. who was fo well pleafed with 
it, that he allowed him an annual penlion of ten 
pounds, a fum which has been fnppofed to be 
equal to one hundred pounds at prclcnt. With 

this 
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Ais penfion, and his other appointments in the^ 
univcrfity, it -appears he had a very comfortabJc 
income, befides gratuities for teaching perlbns of 
the firft diftinftion to write, particularly prince 
Edward, the priacefs Elizabeth, and the two 
brothers^ Henry and Charles Brandon, dukes ot 
Suffolk. 

Upon the acceflion of Edward VI. Mr. Afcham's 
peniion was renewed, aiidhe was defnedto continue 
at Cambridge, to promote the caufe of the Reforma- 
tion, in conjunAion with his learned friend Bucer, 
thecekbrated German divine, who had been invited 
over by the univerfity, to till the chair of divinity 
profeiibr. fiut the death of Grindal brouglit him 
to court, to attend the piincefs Elizabeth, whole 
fludies he direftcd for two years, by her own ap- 
pointment', aiid, in this time, fhe acquired a con- 
fiderabie knowledge of the beft Greek, and Laiin 
authors, by reading them familiarly with Mr. 
Afcham.. This pleafing talk oerformcd, he re- 
turned to his former ftation at the univerfity ; and 
in 1550, being upon a vifit in Yorkshire, he re- 
ceived iutelligence that he was appointed fccretary 
to Sir Richard Morifine, who was preparlrig to fet « 
out on an embafly to Charles V. emperor of Ger- 
many- This promoti n obliged him to proceed 
direftly to London^ but in his journey he vifitcd 
Lady Jane Grey, at her father's houfe at Broad- 
gate in Leicefteriliire. He found her reading the 
Phoedo of Plato in Greek ; and he difcovercd fuch - 
an uncommon Ihare of learnijig and good ienfe in 
her converfation, that he mentions her in his 
works, as the wonder of her fex. 

Mr. Afcham attended the ambaffador to Ger- 
ffiany, and remained with him three years, during 
which time he cultivated the friendfhip of the 
learned in that country, and applied himfelf to 
the ftudy of poUticks, which made him very ufeful 
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to Sir Richard, whom he affifted in his private 
ftudies, and in the public bufinefs of his embafly* 
Yet neither the concerns of his ftation, nor his 
affiduity in reading the Greek authors with the 
ambaflador, prevented his keeping up a corre- 
fpondence with his friends at Cambridge, to whom 
he wrote fevcral letters, which are ftill preferved 
with his other works, and fhew him to have been 
an accurate obferver of men and manners ; but 
his abilities as a political writer iikewife appeared^ 
in a curious trcatife which he wrote, while he 
was on an excurfion to Italy. It is intituled " A 
report and difcourfe of the affairs and ftat^ of 
Germany,'* and is addrefled in the form^ a icttei: 
to his friend, Mr. John Aftley, to whom he gives 
the cleareft apcount of any writer of thofc times^ 
of the motives which induced the emperor to refigtl 
his crown to his fon, and retire from the world. 

•It contains alfo a great number of hiftorical and 
political anecdotes and refleftions ' of a very in- 

, terefting nature. 

vv hile he was thus agreeably employed, his 
friends at home procured him the-poft of Latirt 
fecretary to the king ; but before he could return 
to take pofleffion of his new dignity, he received 
the melancholy news of the death of his royal 
mafter, by which fatal event he not' only loft his 
place and his penfion, but feemed to have loft 
every profpefl: of future preferment. However, 
contrary to his expeftatious, beii^ protefted by 
lord Paget, he was raifed to the fame poft under 
queen Mary, and fuch was his diligence and 
difpatch, that it is faid, he compofed and tran- 
fcribed, in three days, no lefs than forty feven 
Latin letters to princes and other foreignets of 
diftinftion, particularly to the cardinals, on the 
i'ubjeft of elefting cardinal Pole to the papal chair. 
He was greatly carcflbd by the cardinal oa account 

of 
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of his literary taletifo ; and though Pole was him- 
felf particularly eminent for his ikill in Latin, he 
yet thought fo highly of Afcham's ftyle, that he 
employed him to tranflate into Latin the fpeech 
which he made to tlie parliament when he recon- 
ciled th^ kingdom to the fee of Rome ; and our 
author's tranflation was fent to Rome, where it 
was greatly admired, for the purity of the di£lion. 

In 1554, Mr. Afcham reiigned his fellowlhip, 
and married Mrs. Margaret Howe, a young lady 
of good family, with whom he had fome fortune ; 
and though he always made open profeffion of the 
reformed religion, he had the good fortune to con- 
tinue unmolefted, during the remainder of the 
reign of Mary. 

Upon the acceilion of Elizabeth, his royal pupil, 
he was fent for to court, continued in his (tation 
of Latin fctictary, ana allpwed the fame falary 
as in the late reign, which was only iwcnty 
pounds pfr annum ; and though he was admitted 
to a degree of familiarity with the queen, fome- 
times affifting her in her private fludies, and at 
others partaking of her dis^erlions, (he never made 
any addition to his fortune, except a prebend 
in the cathedral of York, which was beftowed 
on him in 1559. 1 his inconfiierable preferment 
was fo inadequate to his fervices, and to the rank 
he held at court in the reign of Edward VL that 
it has been thought- extraordinary, that he ihould 
not, have received more fubftantial favours from 
the queen. But Elizabeth was not naturally boun- 
tiful ; and Afcham, though he often felt the ^\ant 
of money, feems not to have been well verfed in 
thofe arts, by whijih court favours are obtained. 
He was alfo deficient in oeconomy ; and Camden 
tells us, that he impaired his fortune by a love of 
dice and cock-fighting. >** But, however he might 
" fail in his oeconomy,'* fays Dr. Johnfon, *• it 
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8 ROGER ASCHAM. 

** were indecent to treat with wanton levity the mc- 
^' mory of a man. who (hared his frailties with 
** all, but whofe learning or virtues few can attain, 
'* and by whofe excellencies marry rnay be im- 
** proved, while himfelf only fufFered by his 
'•faults/' 

In 1563, he compofed his celebrated treatife; 
intituled ♦* The ScHooL-MAST:eR,*' which he un- 
dertook at the requeft of Sir Richard Sackville ; 
but this work was not publifhed till after his death. 
From this time, to the year 1568, we have no 
'.account of any exertion of his literary talents ; 
and it appears, that his bad ftate of health obliged 
him to forbear all clofe application to ftudy, except 
' in the morning. Yet, as a laft effort, he at- 
, tempted to compofe a poem this year, to be pre- 
fented to the queen on the annivcrfary of her acceC 
lion ; but his dii^^mper, which was a comfmnp- 
tjon, growing worfe by this attempt, and depriv- 
ing him of reft, he was obliged to decline it, and 
prepare to meet his approaching end, which he 
did with pious fortitude and refign'ation* He died 
oh the 30th of December, 1568, and was interred 
in St. ScDulchre's church, London, in the moft 
private manner, agreeably to his own direftion. 
Being only in the fifty-third year of his age, his 
death was greatly lamented by the queen, and by 
all his contemporaries in the literary world, who 
jnilly considered it as a public lofs, efteeming him 
one of the moft learned men of the age, and one of 
the greateft improvers of his native language. 

*^* /luthorities, Graunt*s Oration in honour 
of Afcham, prefixed to his Epiftles, Life of Af- 
cham, written by Dr. Johnfon, prefixed to Mr. 
Bcnnet*s edition of Afcham*s Englilh works, pub- 
lilhed in 4to. in 1761, 

The 
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The Llli'E o* 



JOHN- JEWEL, 



BISHOP OF Salisbury. 



[A. D. 152I, to 1571.] 

THIS eminent divine, and zealous "charapiom 
for the Proteftant caufc, was a deicendant of 
an antient family in Devon Ihire, and was born at 
thcr village of Buden, in that county^ in 1522. 
When he was feveri years of age, he was inftrufted 
in the rudiments of grammar learning by his ma- 
ternal uncle, Mr. John Bellamy, reftor of Ham- 
ton. He was afterwards fcntto fchool at Branton, 
whence he was removed to South molton, and 
from thence to Barnftaple. Before he was four- 
teen y^ars of age, he was fent to the univerfity of 
Oxford, and placed in Merton college, under tlic 
tujtion of Peter Burtey, a man of incoufiderable 
learning, and no great friend to the Reformation. 
But he was afterwards committed to the care of 
Mr. John Parkhurft', fellow of the fame college, 
who was a learned nian, and a zealous Proteftant. 
Under this preceptor, who was afterwafds bifhop 
of Norwich, young Jewel was initiated in the 
principles of the reformed religion^ and made a 
coufiij^niblc progrel? in his academical ftudies. 
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In 1539, he removed to Corpus Chrifti college, 
of whicU be was ele&ed a fcholar ; apd the follow- 
•iiig year, he was admitted to the degree of batchelor 
of arts, after which, he applied himfelf with un- 
common affiduity to theological learning ; ac- 
Guftoming himfelf to rife at four in the morning, 
and to continue at his books till ten at night, fo 
that it was abfolutely neceflary to remind him of 
tlie hours of refrelhment. By this indefatigable 
induftry, he acquired an amazing fund of know- 
ledge, but at the expence of his health, for in 
confequence of a cold, he contrafted a lamenefs 
Vhich became incurable. 

Thus qualified, Mr- Jewel commenced tutor, 
and greatly contributed to promote the Reform- 
ation, by educating his pupils privately in the 
doctrines, of the Proteflant religion. He was like- 
wife chofen profeflbr of rhetoric in his college, 
which office he held with diftinguilhed honour 
feven years ; and his leflures were fo much ad- 
mired, and followed, that the fame of theiii' 
brought his old preceptor Mr. Parkhurft from his 
cQuntry retirement to attend them, who was fo 
highly pleafed, that he not only beftowed the 
greateft encomiums on his abilities, but took 
upon himfelf the charge of his commencement as 
mafter of arts. In his moral chara£t:er, he was 
the example of his college, infomuch thatithc 
dean, who was a rigid Papift, ufed to fay to him, 
<« I fhould love thee, Jewel, if thou wert not a 
.Zuinglian. In thy faith, I hold thee to be an 
heretic, but furely, in thy life, thou art; an 
angel,'* 

On the acceffion of Edward VI. Mr. Jewel 
threw off the veil of fecrecy ; made a. public de- 
claration of his religious opinions ; entered into 
clofe friendfliip with Petef Martyr, the divinity 
profeflor of the univcrfity, and took all oppof- 

tunities 
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tunities to promote the Reformation. In 1550, he 
took the degree of batchelor in divinity, and upon 
this occasion he preached an excellent Latin fer- 
mon. About this time, he was prefented to the 
rectory of Sunningwell, in Berklhire^ the income 
of which was but fmail ; butjhough his lamenefs 
made walking painful to him, he never neglected 
the duty, but went to his church on foot every 
other Sunday to preach and to catechife. 

The refult of Mr. JewePs indefatigable zeal in 
promoting the Reformation, during the reign of 
Edward, was 2k virulent profecution inflantly fet 
on foot againft him by the Papifts, when Mary 
came to the crown. The fellows of his own col- 
lege began it, by expelling hiia for herefy, before 
the queen was well leated oa the throne, or an/ 
public orders iflued for reftoring the old religion. 
But the univerfity at the fame time, having the 
higheft opinion of his literary abilities, employed 
him to compofe their congratulatory addrefs upon 
the queen's acceiiion, and appointed him their 
orator. It is furmifed, however^ that this diftin- 
guiihed honour was intended to enfnare him> by 
rfcndering him odious to his own party if he ac« 
cepted it, or by provoking the Roman Catholics if 
he refufed it. Admitting that fuch was the deiign 
of his enemies, they muft have been greatly mor- 
tified i for the addrefs was drawn up by hjm with 
fuch dexterity, that it gave offence to neither 
party ; it was at once refpe£tful and guarded ; it 
met with the approbation of Trefliam the vice- 
chancellor, and the heads of the colleges, and was 
favourably received by the queen. 

Mr. Jewel did not quit the univerfity when he 
was expelled his own college, but withdrew to 
Broad-gate-hall, now Pembroke college, w|iere he 
continued his lectures, and attended his pupils as 
ufual. But being required foon afte^^ upon the 
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re-eftablifbiTient of Popery, to fubfcribe to the 
Popiih tenets, his life being threatened if he rc- 
fufed, he outwardly complied, but as it was well 
known that his fignature was compulfive, Dr. 

' Martial, dean of Chrift-church, alleged that his ^ 
fubfcription was infincere, and, therefore, he re^ 
iblved to fecure him, that he might be, clofdy ex- 
amine by Bonner the grand inqu'rfitor. Mr. Jewel 
receiving private intelligence of his defign, left Ox- 
ford the very night that Martial fent for him, and 
took a bye- road for London. He purfued his 
journey- on foot, till he was quite exhaufted, and 
obliged to lie dowii upon the ground. In this de-- 
plorable fitiiation, totaHy incapable of proceeding 
any farther, ke was froviilentiaiiy found by An* 
guftrne Bernher, a S#ifs-, wlk) had been in the fer- 
vice of bifhop Latimer, and was now a divine. 

"This gentleman procured him a horfe, and €on>- 
dufled him to the houfe of lady Anne Warcup^ 

* by whom he was hofpitably entertained for fome 
•time, and then privately accompanied in fafety ta 

* the capital. Here he was obliged t« trfe the greateft 
precauticn, for incredible pains were taken t9 dif- 
cover itim by Bonner's emrffaries, which cfbliged 

' him to change his lodgings frequently in the night. ^ 
At length his efcape from England was happily ef- 
feSed, by the care of Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, 
his parttculkr* friend, who provided him a veffe!^ 
Ttnd gave* hi'm money for bis fupport ; and of Giles 
LawrJE'nce, a fellow collegian, who Kvcd near the 

' Tow^cT, aiid conveyed htm on board. 

' As foon aa he landed upon the continent, he 
proceeded direftiy to Frankfort, where he arrived 
in 1554* and immediately made ^ public pro- 
tcflation of hrs fincer^ contrition, for the fub- 
fcriptioti he had n>ade to the Romifli faith. Peter 
Martyr had left England upon the iirft notice of 
the dcatli of Edward VL and- now /iefided at 

Straf- 
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Strif}>urgh ; MV. Jewel, therefore, accepted the 
invitation of his old friend, and "went to refide 
with him. Peter Martyr had converted his houfe 
into a kind of college for learned men, and he 
made Mr. Jewel his deputy ; he likewife affifted 
him in compoiing his theological ledtures, and ac« 
companied him to Zurich ; and it was probably 
from this place that Mr. Jewel made an excurfion 
to Padua, where he commenced a friendfhip with; 
Signior Scipio, a noble Venetian, to whom he 
afterwards addrelTed his epiftle relative to the coun- 
cil of Trent. 

When the joyful news of queen Elizabeth's 
peaceful acceffion rendered his return to England 
not oiily fafe, but eligible, he joined feveral other 
Proteftant exiles, who were all equally anxious to 
be reftored to their native countryj and embarked 
for London the beginning of the year 1559. The 
fortunate exiles (for fuch they may be called who 
efcaped the horrors of the laft reign) were all gra- 
cioully received by our Proteftant queen, and many 
of thole who were moft eminent for their piety 
and learning, among the clergy, were foon pro- 
vided for in the church. Mr. Jewel, in particular, 
was put into the lift of the fixteen divines, who 
were appointed to hold a public difputatipn againft 
the Papifts in Weftminfter Abbey, on the 31ft of 
March, i5S9« ^*^ J^^y o^'rfie fame year, he was 
conftituted one of the vifitors of the diocefes in 
the weft of England, who were enjoined to purge 
them of Popery, and in January 1560, he was 
promoted to the fee of Salifbury. 

Certain eccleiiaftical habits were enjoined by 
authority, about this time, to be worn by the 
different orders of the clergy of the church of 
England, which occalioned a warm controverfy ; 
and it appears that oQr new prelate, though he 
thought proper to comply with the orders ifiued by 

his 
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his fovereign, by no means approved of tlieie vcft- 
ments ; for he cohiplaincd or them in his letters 
to hia friends upon the»continent, as thte relicks of 
.Popilh fuperftition. He likewife objefted to the^ 
crucifix being retained in the queen's chapel, con- 
fidering it in the light of worldly policy. Soon 
after his confecration, he gave a public challenge, 
in a fermon preached at ot. Paul's Crofs, to all 
Roman Catholics, whether natives or foreigners, 
to produce a fingle evidence, either from the fa- 
thers, or from any other writers who flouriihed in 
the fix firft centuries of the Chriilian aera, in fa- 
vour of any one of the articles of the church of 
Rome ; and two years after, when he found tk> 
convincing anfwer was likely to be made to this 
open appeal to the public, he pubiilhed his famous 
apology for, of rather defence of the church of 
England. 

The advocates for the RomiQi religion, how- 
ever, were not idle, either at home or abroad* 
The deprived dean of St. Paul's, Dr. Cole, com- 
menced an epiftolary controverfy with our prelate, 
upon the fubje£t of his fermon, but railing infiead 
of argument was Cole's talent, which the reader 
will recolle£t in his conduA to archbifhop Cran- 
mer. The bifhop's challenge was publifhed at 
London in 1560 ; and four years afterwards, John 
Raflal, a Jefuit, publifhed at Antwerp, what he 
ftyled, '* A comfutation of Jewel's fermon.'* 
The fame year Thomas Dor man publifhed, at the 
fame place, ** A proof of certain articles of re- 
ligion Henied by Mr. Jewel." RaQall was anfwered 
by William Fulke^ and Dorman by Alexander 
Nowell, a brother exile with Jewel, who had 
been rewarded for his merit and fuflferings with the 
deanery of St. Paul's. But the only opponent^ 
whofe work out-lived the controverfy, was. rhoma& 
Harding of Loovain. This author pubhihed an 

an- 
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anfwer to Mr. Jewefs challenge iit 1564, a qtiarto 
Volume ; a full refutation of which was publiAed 
by the bifhop in folio, in 1556. It is intituled, 
** A reply to Mr. Harding'^ anfwer.'* His anta- 
gonift printed two rejoinders, and thus ended the 
controveffy. By the perufal of the bithop's work^ 
in which all the arguments in Harding^s anfwerare 
cafididly fiated, the unbiased deader will be abib 
to determine with whom the riftory manifcftijr 
remains. 

Our prelate's apology for the church of Eng- 
land, and his reply to Harding, were tranflated 
into all the modern languages of Europe, and into 
Greek, fo that his works converted many thou^ 
fands to the Proteftant religion, who could not 
have the benefit of his perTonal inftruftions. In re-- 
ward for thefe eminent fervices, the univerfity of 
Oxford conferred oh him the honorary degree of 
dodor in divinity, in 1565. The following year, 
bifhop Jewel prefided at the divinity difputations 
held at this univerfity, in prefencc of the queen. 

His public conduft in his diocefe, likewife pro« 
cured nim the veneration and efteem of all good 
men. By paying a particular attention to the pro- 
ceedings of nis chanfcellior and archdeacons, by 
prefiding frequently in his confiftory court, and by 
infpeAing the lives of the private clergy, he pro- 
duced a great reformation, and delivered tlie people 
from the Ihamefal extortions of the ftewards, and 
the inferior officers of the eccleiiaftical court. His 
humane concern for the welfare of the poor, was 
extended aJfb to th*e civil jurifdiftion ; for as he 
was in the commiflion of the peace, he frequently 
fat on the bench with the juftices, and correfted 
many abufes in the exercife of that office ; and 
afting in the fame capacity at his epifcopal feat 
(for biihops at that time refided on th^ir diocefes, 
except they were fummotxed tOKiourt, or to attend 

the 
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the parliament) he compofed the petty quarrels 
arifiag'among neighbours, and prevented vexatious 
law fuits. 

But his conftant unwearied application to fo 
many pious and important concerns, added to his 
fondnefs for fludy, and the little inclination be 
had for any recreative amufements, deflroyed his 
health ; yet no intreaties or perfuafions of his 
friends could induce him to alter, his ufual hours, 
or to remit his inceflant labour. He ftill con- 

, tinued his praftice, of rifing about four in thb 
morning; at five, he called his family to. prayers ; 
at fix, he attended public worfhip in his cathedral ; 
the remainder of the piorning was pafled in his 
iludy ; the afternoon was taken up in public au- 
diences, i^bout nine in the evening, he called his 
fervants to an account, examining how they liad 
pailed their time ; and then went to prayers with 
bis family. From this time to midnight he with- 
drew to his fludy, and then he w^ent to bed ; but 
generally one of his chaplains read to him till lie 
.fell afleep. A life fo watchful and laborious, 
could n'ot fail of bringing on a decline, but whea 
a vifible alteration was obferved, all the anfwer he 
gave to the friendly hints thrown out upon this 
melancholy fubjeft was, ** A bifhop fhould die 
preaching." And his words were very nearly fytl-^ 

' filled to the letter-: for a fbort time before his 
death, having promifed to preach at fome church 
in Wiltihire, he was met on the road by a gentle* 
man, who. perceiving by his looks that he was 
very ill, advifed him to return home, telling him, 
that the people had better lofe one fermon, than 
be totally deprived of fuch a preacher. But the 
bifhop continued liis journey, and preached his 
Jafl lermon, but with great difficulty, for upon 
his return he grew worfe, and died in a few days, 
in September 157 1, atMonkton Farley, in his own 

diocefe. 
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diocefe. He was buried in the choir of Saliftury 
carthedral. 

It is almoft needlefs to obfcrvc, after the cha- 
rafter already given of this primitive bilhop, that 
his death was univerfally lamented ; much lefs can 
we attempt any addition to it ; we fhali therefore 
only mention, that he was remarkable for an 
uncommon memory, which he improved by art. 
It is aflerted, by the firft writer of his life. Dr. 
Lawrence Humfrey, that he taught this art to 
Dr. Parkhurft his old tutor, while they were in 
exile at Zurich, and enabled him in the fpace of 
.twenty-eight days, with only one hour's appli- 
cation each day, to repeat the whole Gofpel of St. 
Matthew, and upon naming any feparate verfe, to 
recite the preceding and fubfequent verfes. As 
to his own fermons they were chiefly extempore, 
from heads put down in writing, on which he 
ufed to meditate while the bell was ringing to 
fummon him to church. Several experiments were 
likewife made of the ftrength of his memory, 
which are related at large by tlie fame writer ; but 
it is of much more confequence for us to know, 
thatJiis theological and polemical works rendered 
his name celebrated all over Europe ; and that all 
his Englilh works, ftill held in efteem by divines, 
were publiftied together in folio, at London, in 
1609. 

*^* Authorities. Wood's Athen. and Hift. and 
Antiq. of Oxford. Humfrey, and Featly'srLifc of 
Jewel. Britifh Biography, 8vo. vol. 111. 
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JOHN KNOX. 



[A. D. 1505, to xj?a.] 



OUR chronological plan now condufts us to a 
review of the progrcfs of the Reformation in 
the church of Scotland, where it was manfully 
propagated by one of the moft eminent men of the 
age ill which he lived, the celebrated John Knox, 
defcended from an ancient and honourable family. 
He was born at GifFard, near Haddington in Scot- 
land in 1505, from whence he was removed at a 
proper age to the univerfity of St. Andrew, 
and placed under the tuition of the learned Mr. 
John Mair ; and he applied with fuch uncommon 
diligence to the academical learning then in vogue, 
that, in a fhort time, and while yet very young, 
he obtained the degree of mailer of arts. 

As the bent of his inclination led him ftrongly 
to the church, he turned the courfe of his ftudies 
very early to divinity, and, by the advantage of 
his tutor's inllrudlions, foon became remarkable 
for his knowledge in fcholaftic theology j fo that 

he 
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ht took prieft's orders before the period ufually al- 
lowed by the canons : and, from being a learner, 
began himfelf to teach with great applaufe his 
beloved fcience* B^t^ after fome time, upon a 
careful perufal of the fathers of the church, and 
particularly the writings of St, Jerome an\l St. Au- 
ftin, his fentiments were entirely altered. He 
quitted the cobweb fubtilty of the fchools^ and 
took to the fiudy of a more plain^ folid, and ra* 
tional divinity* 

Having once embraced the fcriptural doctrines 
of Chriftianity, he attended none but fuch preach- 
ers, whom he knew to be of the fame way of 
thinking, the iboft eminent of whom was Guil- 
liam, a black friar, whofe fefmons were of extra- 
ordinary fervice to him. This friar was provin- 
cial of his order in 1543, when the earl of Ar- 
ran, then regent of Scotland, favoured the Refor- 
mation ; and Mr. George Wi(hai*t, another cele- 
brated reformer, coming from England in the 
fucceeding year, with the comiftifSoners fent frort 
king Henry VIIL Knox being of an inquifitivc 
nature, learned from him the principles of the 
Proteftants ; with which he was fo pltafed, that 
he renouiK:ed the Romifh religion, and became a 
zealous reformer, having left St. Andrew's a little 
before, to be tutor t6 the fons of, the lairds of 
Ormiftoun and Languidry, who were both favour- 
ers of the Reformation, 

Mr. Knox's ordinary refidence was at Langui- 
dry, where he not only inflruded his pupils in the 
different branches of academical learning, but was 
particularly careful to inftil into their minds the 
principles of piety and of the Proteftant religion. 
This coming to the ears of David Beaton, the car* 
dinal and archbilhop of St Andrew's, that prelate 
.profecuted him with fuch feverity, that he was 
&equently obliged to abfcond, and flee from place 

to 
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to place. W hereupon, being wearied with fuch 
continual dangers, he refolved to retire to Ger- 
many,^ where the new opinions were Ipreading* 
very hfi; knowing that in England* though' 
the pope's authority was fuppreffed, yet the* 
greater part of the Romifh tenets ftill prevailed,, 
and had the fandion of the king's authority. But 
he was diiluaded from this ftep, by both the fa- 
thers^ of his pupils : and cardinal Beaton being af- 
faflinated by Norman and John Leflie, in the caf- 
tle of St. Andrew's, in 1546, in confequencc of 
his having condemned and burnt their relation the 
venerable George Wiftiart for herefy, Knox was 
advifed to take £helter with his pupils in the cafUe, 
now in poflcfllon of the Leflies, the determined 
friends of the reformed religion. 

Here he began to teach his pupils in his ufual 
manner. Beiides the grammar, and the claffical 
authors, he read a catechifm'to them, which he 
obliged them to give an account of publickly, 
in the parifh-church of St. Andrew. He like wife 
continued to read to them the gofpei of St. John, 
proceeding where he left off at his departure from 
Languidry. This lefture he read at a certain hour, 
in the chapel within the caftle, and was , attended 
by fcveral gentlemen of the place. Among thcfe 
Mr. Henry Bolnaveis, and John Rough, a preach- 
er there, being pleafed with the manner of his 
dodrine, began earneftiy to entreat him to tak« 
upon him the office of a preacher. But he abfo- 
lutely refufed ; alleging, in a ftrain of humour 
for which he was remarkable, " that he would 
not run where God had not called him." Here*- 
upon, thefe gentlemen deliberating the matter in a 
confutation with Sir David Lindfay, of the 
Mount, Lyon king at arms, a perfon* of great 
probity alid learning, it was concluded to give 

Mr* 
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Mr. Knox a charge pxiblickly by the mouth of 
Mr. Rough from the pulpit, to preach the gofpel 
of Chrift to the deluded multitude, at a time when 
they ftood moft in need of ftich-ablc teachers; 
and this was accordingly done in a fermon com- 
pofed for the occaiion, the congregation at the 
lame time joining with their minifier, in declar- 
ing their belief that tliis was a holy vocation which 
he could not refufe. 

Mr. Knox, with fome relu£lance, confented, and 
-after retiring for a few days from all focicty, he 
-afcended the pulpit, and at once difcovered that 
^e Proteftant caufe had now acquired a moft in* 
*trepid leader, whofe fortitude, eloquence, and 
learning, would both aftonilh and confound his 
adverfaries. Inftead of trifling with the fubje£t, he 
»boIdly laid the axe to the root of Popery in his 
•firft fermon, proving to the fatisfaAion of his au- 
dkors, that the doctrine of the Romifli church 
was -contrary to the doftrine of Chrift and hi^ a- 
poftJes. 

This fermon made a great noife ; and the Po« 
pifh clergy being much incenfed at it, the abbot 
of Paifley, lately nominated to the fee of St. An- 
drew, and not yet confecrated, wrote a letter to 
the fub-prior, who, fe^ vacante^ was vicar-gene- 
ral, exprefEng great furprize, that fuch heretical 
and fcbifmatical dodrines were fuffered to be 
caught without oppofition. 

Upon this rebuke, every official meafure was 
taken to oppofe Mr. Knox ; but he carefully a- 
voided incurring ecclefiaftical cenfurc, by a pe- 
culiar and happy addrcfs. In particular, the fub- 
prior having ordered all the learned divines in St. 
Andrew's, who were to preach by rotation in the 
parifh churches on Sundays, to jf^oid all.contro- 
verlial^points, his difcouifes were properly guarded 

on 
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on the Sabbaths'; but as the injundion did not 
extend to other days, he made amends to his Pro- 
teftant auditors, by preaching frequently on wcefc- 
<}ays, and with unbounded latitude, againft the er* 
rors of Popery ; and his public minifiry at St. An- 
drew's was attended with that fuccefs, which ns^ 
turally accompanies the do£trines of truth, deli- 
vered with manly eloquence and pious intrepidity* 
Popery fenfibly loft ground, while converts to the 
reformed religion increafed daily ; and he was the 
iirft minifter who ventured to adminifterthe facra* 
ment in Scotland, according to the rites of the 
reformed church ; but fuch was the zeal he had 
infpired, that all the people in the caftle, aqdmany 
of the inhabitants of the town, joined in commu- 
nion with him. But this rapid fuccefs only lafted 
from Eafter to July, 1547, when the caftle was 
furrcndered to the French. 

Mr. Knox continued in the diligent difcharge 
of his minifterial work till that time, when he 
was carried with the garrifon to France, and 
remained a prifoner on board the gallies till 
the latter end of the year 1549; when, being 
fet* at liberty, he paffed to England ; and going 
to London, was there licenfed, and appoint- 
ed preacher, firft at Berwick, and next at New- 
caftle. 

While he ,was thus employed, he received a 
fummons, in 1551, to appear before Cuthbert 
Tonftal, biftiop of Durham, for preaching againft 
the mafs ; but what was the event we are not in- 
formed ; however, in 1552, he was appointed one of 
the fix chaplains, whom the council thought proper 
to retain in the fervice of Edward VI. not only 
to attend the court, but to be itinerary preachers 
of the Proteftant religion all over the kingdom, and, 
the enfuing year, he had the grant of forty pounds 
per annum, till fome benefice in the church fhould 
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be conferred on him. ; The fame year he camo 
into (bme trouble on account of a bold fermon 
preached at Newcaftle, upon Chriftmas-day, 
againft -the obftinacy of the Papifts ; after which 
he returned to London ; and, being well efleemed 
by his Majefty, and fome of the court, for his 
zealous preaching againft the errors of the Rornifli 
church, he was appointed to preach before tlic. 
king and council at Weftminfter ; and in his fer- 
mon he levelled fome fevere ftrokes, with honeft. 
freedoin, againft fome great men of the court, 
who were fecrct abettors of Popery. Yet, it is 
evident, that the council were not difpleafed ; for 
about this time, the living of Allhallows, in Lon- 
don, was offered to him ; but he refufed it, not 
caring to conform to the Englilh Liturgy as it 
then flood. 

He was called before the council on the refu- 
fal, and was told, that they were forry to find 
him of a contrary mind to the common order. 
Knox replied, ** he was forry the common order 
** was contrary to Chrift's inftitution," alluding 
to fome ceremonies ftill retained in the church of 
England, to which he objefted ; and on the fame 
ground, it is faid, he refufed a bilhopric, vehe- 
mently condemning all eccleiiaftical dignities. 
However, he ftill held his place of itinerary 
preacher; and, in the difcharge of that office, 
going to Buckinghamftiire, was greatly pleafe4 
with his reception at fome towns, particularly at 
Amerlham, in that county ; and he continued tQ 
preach there, and at other places, fom^ time after 
queen Mary's acceljion to the throne. 

But, in the year 15S4, he left England, and, 
croffing the fea to Dieppe, in France, went from 
thence to Geneva ; where he had riot long refided, 
when he was called by tlie congregation of Eng* 
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K(h rcftigees, then cftablifhed at Frankfort, to be 
preacher to them. This vocation he obeyed, 
though unwilling, at the command of John 
Calvin : and he continued at Frankfort till fome 
of the principal perfons of his congregation, find- 
ing It impoffible to petfuade him to ufe the Eng- 
li(h Liturgy, refolved to efFeft his removal from 
the place. 

With that view, Dr. Cox, an Englifti Protef- 
tant exile (bilhop of Ely, in the reign of Eliza- 
beth), and his party, being determined to eftablifh 
the church of England fervice at Frankfort, in 
oppofition to that of Geneva, cfpoufed by Knox, 
took the moft ungenerous meafures tor oblige him 
to quit the city. Knox had publifhed a treatife 
fome time before in England, intituled, ** An Ad- 
monition to Chriflians ;'' in which, with his ufual 
boldness, he had faid, that the emperor of Ger- / 
many was as great an enemy to Chrift as Nero ; 
and his adverlaries, taking advantage of this and 
fome other unguarded expreifions in the treatife, 
accufed him to the magiftrates, of treafon, com- 
mitted both againft their fovereign, the emperor of 
Germany, and alfo againft their own fovereign in 
England, queen Mary. The magiftrates, Hot 
having it in their power to fave him, if he fhould 
be demanded, either by the emperor, or, in his 
name, by queen Mary, gave him private notice 
thereof; which he no fooner feccived, than he fet 
out for Geneva, where he arrived on the 26th 
of March, 1555, but ftaid there- only till Au- 
guft following; whcn^ refolvirig after fo long an 
abfence to make a vifit to his native country, he 
went to Scotland. 

Upon his aiTival there, finding the profeflbrs of 

the reformed religion much increafed in number, 

and'formed into a fociety under the infpeftion of 

fome teachers, he ■affociatcd himfeljf with them, 
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and preached to them. Prefently after this, hie 
tccompanied one of them, the laird of Dtifi, tp 
his feat in the north ; where he reiided a montlit 
teaching and preaching daily to coniiderable nom» 
bers who reforted thitiiier; among whom were 
the chief gentlemen in that country. From 
thence returning to Lothian, he lived, for the 
moft part^ in Ac houfe of Calder, with James^ 
Sandilands, where he met with many perfonf ' of 
the firft rank, with'whom he conveifed familiacTy, 
and confirmed them in the truth of the Proteftant^ 
doftrine. 

He afterwards preached for a^ confiderable time 
at Edinburgh; and in 1556, he went to the weft 
of Scotland, at the defire of fomc Protcftant gen«* 
tlemcn, and preached in many places in KyJe. 
In fome, he alfo celebrated the Eucharift after the 
manner of tlie reformed churches. He likewife 
vifited the earl of Glencairn, at his houfe of Fyn- 
hifton in the county of Renfrew, and adminifiered 
the facrament to his lordftiip's family. 

From thefe weflern parts he returned to the eaft, 
and reiided fome time at Calder, where many re- 
forted to him both for doftrine and the benefit of 
the facraments. From thence, he went a fccond 
time to the laird of Dun's houfe, in the county of 
Meams, where he preached- more publickly than 
before, and adminiftercd the facraments to many 
perfons of note at their defire. 

The Popifh clergy being greatly alarmed at this 
fuccefs of Mr. Knox, in protefting the Proteftant 
caufe, furamoned him to appear before them in 
the church of the Black-Friars in Edinburgh, oil 
the 15th of May, 1556 ; and feveral gentlemen of 
diftinftton, among whom was the laird of Dun, 
tefolving to ftand by him, he determined to obey 
the fummons. But the profecution was dropped 
when the btfliDps perceived * ftPch a conf^Uerablc 
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party in his favour. However, he went to Edin- 
burgh on the day on which he was cited ; wi^re 
Jie preached to a greater audience than ever he had 
done before ; and in the bifhop of Dunkeld's houfe 
Jie inftrufted great numbers of people, who were de- 
/firous of. embracing the Protellant religion, twice 
a day, for ten days fucccffively. 

At this time the earl of Gkncairn prevailed 
with the earl marlhal, and his truftee, Henry 
J)iaimmond, to hear one of Mr. Knox's fermons, 
:'J bey were extremely well fatisfied with his dif- 
courfe, and propofed to him to write to the queen- 
regent in earneft letter, to perfuade her, if poffi- 
ble, to Iiear Uie Proteftant doftrine. He complied 
-with their defire, .and wrote to her the latter end'of . 
May, 4556. The letter was delivered by the earl 
ctf Gkncairn- The queen read it, and gave it to 
James Beaton, archbifhop of Glafgow (nepheyr 
of the cardinal who was aflafiinated) with this* 
farc^ftic expreffion, *' Pleafe you, my lord, to 
" lead a pafquii T' This gave occafion to Mr» 
Knox to make fome additions to his letter^ which 
he printed at Geneva in 1558. 

While o/ir reformer was thus occupied in Scot- 
land, he received letters from the Englilh congre- 
gation at Geneva, earneflly entreating him tjo come 
. thither ; and, having ferioufly conlidered this in- 
vitation, he determined to comply \yith it. Ac- 
cordingly, in July, 1556, he left Scotland, went 
firft to Dieppe, in France, and from thence to 
Geneva. 

He had n6 fooner turned His back, than the 
bilhops fummoned him before them ; and, upon 
hi"! non-appearance, they pafled fentence againft 
bim for Iierefy, and burned him in effigy at the 
crofs of Kdinburgh. Againft this procels he after- 
wards piinted, at G( neva, in p^jS^his famous ^' Ap- 
peliai^ I) from che^ crid and moll unjuft fentence 

pronounced 
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p^ronounced againft him by the falfe biihops and 
clergy of Scotland, with his fupplicatiou to the 
nobility^ eftates, and commonalty of tlie fald 
realm ;" a mafter-piecc of its kind, not only for 
the noble defence of religious independency con- 
tained in it, bat for the elegance and purity of the 
ftyle. 

In March, 1557, fcveral noblemen, the <:hief 
promoters of the Reformation at that time in Scot- 
land, judging their afFairs to be in a pretty good 
pofture, and being fenfible of the ufefuliiefs of 
Mr. Knox for this purpofe, fent him an exprefs, 
carneftly defiring him to return home* This let- 
ter coming to his hands in May 1557, he imme«# 
diately communicated it to his congregation, who 
were very unwilling to part with him ; but, hav4 
ing confulted with Calvin and other niim* 
fters, they gave it as their opinion, that he could 
not refufe fuch a plain call, unlefs he would de- 
clare himfelf rebellious to God, and unmerciful 
to his country. The congregation, upon thia» 
yielded to his departure ; and he wrote back by 
the meflengers who brought the letter, that hp 
would return to Scotland with all reaionable expe* 
dition. 

Accordingly, having provided for his flock at 
Geneva, he left them about the end of September, 
and came to Dieppe, in liis way to Scotland, in 
Oftober. But there he unexpcfledly met with 
letters from thence, contrary to the former, in- 
forming him, that new confultatiorj^ were entered 
into, , and advifing him to ftay at Dieppe till the 
conclufion of them. This was alfo farther ex- 
plained in another letter, direfted to a friend of 
Mr, Knox^ wherein he was told, thaf many of 
thofe who had before joined in the invitation, 
were becoming inconftant, and besan to draw 
back. » •' ' 

C z U^ion' 
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Upon the receipt of thefe advices, Mr. Knoic 
wrote an expoftulatory letter to the lords who had 
invited hiin, concerning their raflinefs ; ^vhercia 
he denounced judgments againfl fuch as fhould be 
inconftant in the religion they now profefled. Be- 
fides whicJh, he wrote fcveral other letters from 
Dieppe, both to the nobiKty and to the profeflbrs 
of the rdformed religion of an inferior degree ;*'cx- 
horting them to conftancy m that doftriac, and 
giving .fome ufeful cautions againft the errors of 
fe£laries, which grew up about this time, both in 
Germany and in England* In thefe letters he al- 
fo enjoined them- to give due obcdieiace to autho** 
Tity in all lawful things : and they had fuch an ef » 
feft on thofe who received' them, that they, ontf 
and all, entered into an agreement to commit 
thehifelves, and whatfoever God had given them,- 
into his hands, rather than fufFer idolatry to 
reign; or the fubjefts to be defrauded of their 
religious liberties ; and to fecure each other's fide- 
lity to the Proteftaiat caufe, a common bond, 
or covenant, was made and entered into by the m^ 
ilated at Edinburgh, on the third of December^ 
1^57 ; and' from this period, they were kiwwa hy^ 
the title of the Cong REc AT ioN\ 

Mr. Knox returned to Geneva in the "beginning 
cf 1558. and the fame year he printed there his 
treatile, intituled, ** The Firft Blaft of the trum- 
** pet againft the monftrous regimen of women.'* 
He defigned to have written a fubfequcnt piece, 
which was to have been called, *^ The Second 
•* Blaft :^* But queen Mary dying foon after the 
Firft was publifhed ; and having a great efteem for 
queen Elizabeth, whom he looked upon as art 
inftrument railed up, by the providence of God, 
for the good of tiie Protcuants, he went no 

ferther. 

Iri 
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• *Tt\ i'559, he determined to return to his native 

t'country ; and, having a ftrong defire, in his way 

: thither, to vifit thofe in England, to whom he 

ihad formerly preached the Gofpcl^ he applied to 

Sir William Cecil, his old acquaintance, now ie« 

fCretary of ftate, ' to procure leave for that pur* 

•.pofe. But this petition was fo fer frpm being 

.granted, that the.meflenger, whom he fent to fo- 

flicit that favour, very narrowly efcaped imprifon- 

•ment. For it appears; that Knox's doctrine,, con- 

.tained in his ** Firft Blaft," needed no fequel, and 

-liad given great difguft to Elizabeth ; for he main-* 

tained in it, *' tli^t it is unnatural, abfurd, and 

** impious, for women in any country to be 

'^ intrufted -witli. the government of fiates and 

••* kingdoms." 

Hereupon, he made the bieft of his way to 
. Scotland, where he arrived in May, and was very 
aftive in promoting the Reformation there, as ap- 
pears from the feicoiiid book of his hiilory, which 
contains afull.account of his condu& till the Pro-* 
teflants were obliged to apply to England. For 
carrying on whidbL tranfa£tion, in July of the 
fame year, he was pitched upon to meet Sir Wil- 
. liam Cecil, incognito, at Stamford ; but his jourr 
ncy being retarded by the danger of paffing near 
the French, who lay at Dunbar, he was after- 
wards fent, in company with Mr. Robert Hamil- 
ton, another Proteftant minifter, to negotiate thefe 
•fTairs between the Proteftants in Scotland and 
queen Elizabeth* 

When they came to Berwick, they remained 
'£>me days with Sir James Crofts, the governor, 
who undertook to manage their buiinefc for them* 
and advifedthem to return home, which they did. 
Secretary Cecil fent aifo an anfwer to the Protef- 
tant nobilky and gentry, concerning their, propo- 
iU& ta queei^ Elizabeth'; which> was ib cool^ that 

e 3, they 
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they were very near refolvingto break ofF rhcr ""ne- 
gotiation, had not Mr. Knox interpofed with fe 
iwuch carneflnels, that they allowed him to write 
once more to the fccretary. To this letter an 
anfwer was returned without lofs of time, defir* 
ing that fome.perfons of credit miglit be fc-nt to 
confer with the Engiiih at Berwick; and the 
lame difpatch informed them, that a fum of md- 
Ifcey was ready to be delivered for carrying oif 
the common caufe ; aiTuring them, that, if the 
lords of the Congregation were v^illing to enter 
into a league with queen Elizabeth, upon ho- 
nourable terms, they neither Ihould want men nor 
fiioney. 

Upon this anfwer, Mr. Henry Balnavers, a maiv 
well refpeAed in both kingdoms, was fent to Ber« 
Ivick, who foon returned with a fum of money, 
which defrayed tlie public expence till November ; 
when lohn Cockburne, of Ormifloun, being fent 
for the lecond fupply, received it, but fell ihto- 
the hands of earl both well, who took the money 
from him. 

The efFeft of thefe negotiations, was the fend- 
ing of an P,ngiifh army under the command of the 
duke of Norfolk, to aifift the Scotch Proteflants, 
2nd proted them againft the perfecutions of the 
queen-regent, dowager of James V. whowasfup- 
ported by tUi arms of France. But the duke of 
Ncrfoik's army being joined by almoft all the 
great men in Scotland, a peace was concluded be« 
tween the three kingdoms, on the eighth of July» 
: 1560. 

1 be Congregationers being freed by this peace 
from any difturbance, made feveral regulations to- 
wacds propagating and eflabliftiing the L'roteftant re- 
ligion y and, in order to have the reformed do£trine 
preached throughout the kingdom, a diviiion was 
ipade thereof into, twelve diflrifts (for the whole 

« number 
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titkiiber of the reformed minifters at this time was 
only twelve) ; whereby the diftridt of Edinburglv 
was affigned to Mr. Knox* Thcfe' twelve mi- 
nifters compofed a Confeffion of Faith, which was- 
afterwards ratified by parliament. They alfo com* 
piled the firft books of difcipline for their new 
church; and thus the papal anthority, and the 
Roifiifh worfliip, were aba4iihed in the kingdom of 
Scotland. 

In the following year, however, the celebrated 
Mary, queen of Scots, arrived in her native coun*- 
try, from which (he had been abfent thirteen years, 
though (he was now but nineteen, and the widow 
of Francis II. king of France, who had been 
dead about a year. On the Sunday after her 
arrival, (he commanded mafs to be celebrated 
in the chapel of her palace, which ftep occa-* 
lioned great murmurs among the Proteftants who 
attended the court \ and Knox, with h'S acco f-r 
tomed freedom and boldncls, declared , from the 
pulpit, that, ** One mafs was more frightful to 
•• him, than ten thoufaud armed n mies landed 
" in die kingdom.'' And the animofity of the 
people againft Popery, being increafed by the ap- 
prehenfion of feeing it rellored again by royal 
auth'ority, was fo great, that the queen's fervants 
belonging to the chapel were greatly infulted and 
abufed ; farther violence in all probability would 
likewife have enfued, if the prior of St. Andrew's, 
who was one of the heads of the Proteftant paijy, 
had not feafonably interpofed. And by the per* 
fuafion of this gentleman, who brought over fonie 
of the moft moderate of the Proteftant leaders to 
his opinion, the queen ana her domeftics were 
permitted ^to enjoy the free excrcife of their reli- 
gion unmolefted. Bui; Knox's freedom of fpeech 
was not fa readily forgiven ; it had given great of- 
fence to the queen, who fent for him, and they 

C 4 . held 
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held a long conference together on different fub-r 
je&s^ which only fcrvcd to incrcafe Mary's aver- 
fiqn to him : for, in anfwer to the queen's accu- 
fation, that he had written a book which tend- 
<d to fubvert her authority, he told her, in aa 
uncourt^y ftyle, ** That if the realm found no 
** inconvenience in being governed by a wo- 
•* man, that which the people approved, he Ihouici 
** not difallow, farther than within his own breaft ; 
'* but ihould be as well content to live under her 
Grace, as Paul was under Nero." ** And my 
hope is,'* continued lie, ** that fo long as you 
defile not your hand with the blood of the 
** faints of God, that neither I, nor my book, 
*• fliall either hurt you, or your authority ; for ii> 
*' very deed. Madam, the book was written 
*• againft that wicked Jezebel (Mary) of Eng- 
** iand.'* . \ 

In 1562^'wefind him employed in reconciling 
the earls of Bothweli and Arran; which is an 
evidence IwvT much he was regarded by the moft 
eminent perfdns in the kingdom, and how much 
intcreft he had with them. The fame year, the 
queen being informed, that her uncles were likely 
to recover their former intereft at the court of 
France, iiBceiv^d the news with great joy. Mr. 
Knox hearing of her behaviour, and apprehend- 
ing that the power of her relations would produce 
dilinal effe&s, in prejudice of the reformed intereft 
in thefe parts, thought fit to preach a fermon, 
whwein he taxed the ignorance^ vanity, and de- 
fpite of princes againft all virtue, and againft all thofe 
in whom hatred of vice and love of virtue appeared. 
This, and other expreflions, in reproof of dancing 
for joy, at the difpleafure taken againlL God's 
people, coming to the ears of the queen, her ma- 
jefty fent for him> and had a fecond conference 

witU him. 

This 
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TOis year alfo, he was appointed, by the general ' 
aflemhly, commtHioner to the counties of Kyle 
and Galloway ; and^ by his influence, feveral of 
tlie moft eminent gentlemen entered into a cove** 
naut, which was fublcribed on the fourth of Sep« 
tember, 1562. 

; From th« fhire of Air he went to'Nithfdale and 
Galloway, and had feveral conferences about mat- 
ttrs of great importance with the maftcrofMox- 
well ; and from this county he wrote to tl^e duke 
of Chaterauk, giving him cautions both againft 
the bifhopof St. Andrew's and the earl of Huntley, 
whofe counfels he judged might prove obnoxious 
to the Protcftants. About this time he accepted 
a challenge, made by an eminent perfon among; 
the Papifts> to a^ public difputation upon the mafs, 
which continued the fpace of three days, and was 
afterwards printed. 

In the beginning of the queen's firft parliament, 
htld in 1563, Mr. Knox endeavoured to excite 
xhe earl of Murray to appear with zeal and cou- 
rage to get the Proteftant religion firmly eftablifh* 
€d by law i but finding him cooler than he ex- 
^efted, a- breach enfued between < them, which 
continued for a year and a hay": and, after the 
-bill was rejcfted, the parliament not being diflblv- 
ed, he preached a fermon before a great many of 
the members, whcreia he exprefled his fenfe of 
that matter witli vehemency; an^, at the clofe, 
declared hia abhorrence of the queen's defign of 
jnar rying a 1 apift. This gave great offence t<\ the 
court ; and her ro.ajefty, fending for him a third - 
time, exprctfed much paffion, andtlic^ght to have 
punifbed him, but was pre vailed mptoH' to >defift at 
.:th^ time. 

. lu *i^Sf Icrd Darnley being married ito thfC 

queen, was advifed by the Proteftants about court 

to hear JVln Knox preach, as thinking it . woul^ 

• G 5 contribute 
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contribute much to procure him the good will of 
tjie people. Darnley accordingly complied, but 
was lb much offended zt the fermon, that he com* 
plained to the council, who immediately ordered 
Mr: Knox before them, and iilenced him for fe* 
vcral day&» 

His text indeed was very remarkable, and his 
application of it ftili more ftriking. The word^ 
Wjere, " O Lord eur Gcd^ other lords^ hejides theey 
•* bant had dominion over us ;" from which he took 
occafibn to fpeak of the government of wicked 
princes, who for the fins of the people arc fen t as 
tyrants and fcourges to plague them ; and fometime$^ 
faid he, God fets over them, for their offences and 
ingratitude, Boys and Women. 
• The general affembly, which met in Dectember 
this year, in their fourth fefiion, appointed Mr. 
Knox to draw up a confolatory letter in their 
name, to encourage the minifters to continue in 
their vocations,, which many were under tempta-- 
tibn to leave for want of fubfiftence ; and to ex*- 
hort the profeffors of the realm to fupply their ne- 
ceffities. He was alfo appointed by this affembly 
to vifit, preach,, and plant the kirks of the fouth. 
But he requcfted-the next general ^flbmbly, whick 
metat Edinburgh in December 1566, that he might 
have leave to go to England to vifit two of his fons in 
that kingdom, and alfo to tranfaft fome other bii- 
finefs there. The affembly granted his requeft; 
but limited, his ftay in England to their next an- 
nual* meeting. They then furnifhed him with am- 
ple teftimonials of his life, doftrines, and public 
ufe/ulnefs in the miniftry; zn4 a llrong recom- 
inendation to all Proteftants. He alfo carridd with 
him a fetter from th^ affembly to the bifhops of . 
Engtaiid, drawn up by himfelfV complaining of 
..tjieir feverc treatment bftlie^finglilh 'Puritans, d;ud 
^ioiiciting induJgcnce'f of tll^m. • ■ ^ . 
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Tn' 1567, Mr. Knox preached a fcrmon at th^ 
coronation of king James VI. of. Scotland, after- 
wards James I. of tlnglajrid. This year was very 
remarkable in Scotland, on account of the great 
turn of affairs there, <j\ieen Mary being obliged to 
refign the government, on the appointment of the 
earl of Murray to be regent. Tl^e firfl parlia- 
ment which was called by the earl, met upon thp 
15th of Decepa^ber. It was a very ivumerous con- 
vention of all the eftatcs, and Mr. Knox, preached 
a very zealous fcrmon at the opening of it- He* 
was alfo extreitiely afflicted at tlie regent's death in^ 

, In 1^71, -tlte Hamiltons and others, who had 
entered into a combination againft the carl of 
Lenox, then regent, began to fortify the town of 
Edinburgh. While they were thus employed, a? 
council was held by them in the caftle on tlip 
fourth of May ; where the laird of Grainge, cap- 
tain of the caftlci propofed that they might give 
iecurity for the perfon of Mr. Knox, which was 
alfo much defired by the town!s people. The 
Hamiltpns anfwered, That they could not promifc 
hira fecurity upon their honour, becaufe thew 
wete many in the- town who loved him not,, be- 
fides other diforderly people that might do hinp 
harm without their knowledge. 

Upon this anfwer, which plainly Ihewed no 
good intention to Mr. Knox, his friends in tlie 
town^ with Mr. Craig, his colleague, at th ir 
head, entreajted him to leai^e the place, > In com- 
phance . with, their requefts,. he- left Edinbugh 
on the fifth, of May ; he went fird to Abbot- 
ll>aU in Fife^ and from, therice to St Andrew's, 
where he remained till the twenty- third^of ' A uguftr 

1572- 

This year there was a convention of the mini- 
fter^at Leith> where it was agreed^ that a ca.tain 

C 6 kmd 
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kind of epifcopacy (hould be introduced into the 
church, which was zealovfly oppofed by our re- 
former ^ The troubles of the country being much 
abated, and tlie people of Edinburgh, who had 
been obliged to leave it,* being returned, they fent 
two of their number to St. Andrew's, to invite 
Mr. KnoX to return to them, and to aik his ad-> 
vice about the choice of another minifter to affift 
him during the time of the troubles. The fuper- 
intendant of Lothian was. with them, when they 
piefented the letter ; which, when Mr. Knox had 
perufed, he confcnted to return, upon this condi- 
tion, that he ihould not be deiired in any fort to 
ceafe fpeaking againft the treafonable dedings of 
thofe who held out the caftle of Edinburgh ; and 
this he dcjGred them' to fignify to the whole body 
of the brethren, left they fhould afterwards re- 
pent ; and, after his return, he repeated thefe words 
more than once, to his friends there, before he 
entered the pulpit. They anfwered, that they never 
meant to put a bridle on his tongue, but deiired 
him to fpeak according to his conference, as in 
former times. They alfb rcquefted his advice 
upon the choice of a minifter; and, after fomc 
debates, they agreed upon Mr. James Lawfon, 
fub- principal of the king's college at Aberdeen. 

Mr. Knox left St, Andrew's on the feventeenih 
tof Auguft, and came to Leith on- the twenty- 
third. Upon the laft day of that month, he 
preached in the great kirk ; but his voice was 
bec©me very weak, and therefore he defired ano- 
ther place to teach in, where his voice might 
be heard, if it were but by an hundred perfons j 
which was granted : after which Mr. Knox con- 
tinued to preach in the Tolbooth as long as he had 
ftrength ; but his health received a great Ihock 
from thene^vs of the maflacre of the Proteftants at 
Paris, about this time. Howevei", ;4ie introduce 
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it kito his next Sctmqn^ with his uToal jenuticia* 
tion of God^s vengeance thereon, which he defired 
the French ambal!ador, naoniiear La Crocguc;, 
might be acquainted widi* O0 Sonday, Novem- 
ber the ninth, 1572, he admitted Mr. I^wfon to 
be minifter of Edinburgh. But bis voice was fo 
weak, that very few could hear him ;^ he declared 
the mutual duty between a minifter and his flock; 
he praifed God, that had given them one in his 
room, he being now unable to teach, and delired 
that God might augment his graces to him a 
Ihoafand-folcl above what he had poiieffed, if it 
•were his pleafure, and ended with pronouncing 
jthe bieffing. 

From this time his approaching diflblution was 
-obfcrved with concern by all his friends ; an un» 
wearied application to fludy, continual agitation 
in buiinefs, during troiiblefome times, joined to 
^he frequency and fervour of his public preachings 
•had worn out a conftitution naturally ftrong, and 
•had brought on a lingering decay ; during the 
^ourfe of which, he discovered the greateft forti- 
tude and reiignation, conflantly employing him- 
felfinads of devotion, and comforting himfelf 
with the profpeft of immortality, which not -only 

_preferves good men from defpondency, but fills 
them with exultation in their laft moments*' Thus 
in his death/ which happened on the 2481 of No- 
vember, 1572, did he fet a glorious example, as 
he had done in his life, to thofe whofe principal di« ^ 
rector he had been, in the laudable but arduous taik 
of reforming them from th.* errors of fuperftition^ 

. ignorance, and prieflcraft. 

A fummary of the charafter of this extraordi- 
nary man is fo admirably drawn up by jhe mafterly 
pen of Dr. Robertfon, that we cannot finilh this ar*- 
tide with greater propriety, than by borrowing i^ 
.Qpoa fo juftifiable an occalion as the embellilhment 

of 
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of a work, which in' its very nattirc difclaims ori*- 
ginality, and can only ftand indebted for its merit 
to the judicious introduSion of cftablilhed aulhori- 
ties, and of the refined fentiments of cele^brated 
writers. 

** Knox wa§ the prime inftrumcnt of fpreading 
and eflablifhing the reformed religion in Scotland, 
Zeal, intrepidity, difintereftednefs, were virtues 
which he poflefled in an eminent degree. He 
was acquainted too witk the learning cultivated 
in that age ; and excelled in that fpecies of elo«- 
que nee, which is calculated to roufe and to in* 
flame. His maxims however were often too fc- 
vere, and the impetuofity of Jiis temper exceflive. 
Rigid and uncomplying himfelf, he Ihewed no in* 
dulgence to the infirmities of others. And rc^ 
gardiefs of the diflinftions of rank and charafter, 
he uttered his admonitions with an acrimony and 
vehemence, more apt to irritate rfian to reclaim. 
Thofe very qualities, however, wlxich now ren^ 
der his chatafler lefs amiable, fitted him, to be the 
inftrument of Providence for advancing* riie Ke*. 
formation among a fierce people, and enabled him 
to face dangers, and to furmount oppofition, from 
which a perfon of a more gentle fpirit would have 
been apt to fhrink back/' 

He was interred with great folcmnity in the 
kirk- yard of St. •Giles's, the cV>rpfe being attended 
by fevbial of the nobility then in» Edinburgh, par- 
ticularly by the earl of Morton, that- day chofen 
regent, who, as foon as he was laid in his grave, 
faid, **" There lies a man who never in his life 
feared the face of a inan, who hath been' often 
threatened with dag and dagger, but yet hath 
ended his days in peace and honour. For he had 
Cod's providence watching over him in an efpe> 
oial manner, when his very life was fought.!' 
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Dr. Robertfon jiiftly obferves, that thi&.cujogir 
vm is the more honourable, as it came froip.oae 
whom he had often cenfured with peculiar feverity* 

Mr. Knox publifhed feveral theological and con* 
troveriial pieces in his own time, which were re- 
printed, and annexed to the fourth edition of his 
" Hiftory of the Reformation of Religion within 
the Healm of Scotland, &c." which was printed at 
Edinburgh, in folio, in 173^* 

*#* Juthoriiiis. Biog. Britan. Mackenzie's 
Lives of the Scotch writers j Dr. Robertfon's Hif?- 
tory of Scotland.. 
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The LIFE of 



MATTHEW PARKER, 



ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. . 



(A. D. 1504, to 1575.) 

Jncludifig Memoirs of George Browne, and of Hugh 
Co rwin, Archbiihops of Dublin. 

THE ara of the complete and permanejit 
efiablifhment of the Proteftant religion in 
England* Scotland, and Ireland, comprizes the 
moft intercfting part of the ecclefiaftical hiftory 
of thefe .kingdpms; and. it. is hoped, that th^ 
^jeadei's patience will not be put to too ibvcre'a 

• trial. 
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trial* by attending to the mcafurcs whicU were 
taken by queen Elizabeth and the eminent divine 
fte placed in the fee of Canterbury, to eftablifli and- 
confirm the church of England. 

One of the principal inftruments for.accomplmi- 
ing this important bufinefs, was Matthew Parker, 
the fon of a reputable citizen of Norwich, where 
be was bom in the year 1 504. His father died 
when he was very young, but having ordered by 
his wilU that he (hould be devoted to the church, 
his mother fent him at a proper age to Bennet, 
now Corpus Chrifti college, Cambridge; whene 
his lively genius, improved by affiduous applicatioa 
' to thofe ftudies which are peculiarly adapted to the 
facred funftion, eftablilhed his reputation in early 
hfe, as a man of uncommon learning for his age. 
In 1537, he entered into prieft^s orders, took the 
degree of mafterof arts, and was chofen fellow 
of his college. At this time, a flattermg tefti- 
mony of his confpicuoi\s abilities was given by 
cardinal Wblfey, who offered him one of the firft 
fellbwfhips in his" new college at Oxford ; but, by 
the perfuafion of his friends, he declined the invi- 
tation, and continued at Cambrij^ge, diligently 
profecuting his ftudies. 

In the year 1^3, he commenced preacher, and' 
' became (o popular, that his fame reached the ear 
of Cranmer, who, on enquiry, finding likewife, 
that-his opinions favoured the Reformation, fenf 
^im a fpecial licence to preach in his diocefe, and- 
recommended him to the notice of Henry VIIL 
The king fent for him to court the fame year; and 
hfe queen, AAne Boleyn, being highly pleafed 
with a fermon preached before her, in which- 
i^arker avowed the principles of the reformed 
churches abroad, (he' appointed him one of her 
rfiaplains, placed the greatcft confidence in him; 
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ever after, and upon her fatal reverfc of fortune 
gave him feveral private injunftions refpefting her 
daughter the princefs Elizabeth, the care of whofc 
education fhe particularly direfted fhould be en- 
trufted to him ; and thus the bafis was laid of the 
ftrong attachment of that princefs to her learned 
and pious fpiritual guardian. 

Mr. Parker*s firft benefice in the church- 
was the deanery of Stoke in Suffolk, which the 
king gave him on the queen's felicitations in 
1534; and from this time, to the death of his, 
royal patronefs, we meet with nothing remarkable 
concerning him, except an accufation brought 
againft him by the Popiih party, for expofing the 
errors of, the Romifh church with great freedom, 
in his fermons at St. Paul's Crofs : but he de- 
fended liimfelf in a moft fatisfaftory manner", and 
was ordered by the lord chancellor Audlcy, who 
tried tl>e charge, to perfevere in fo good a caufe, 
regardlefs of the menaces or accufations of bis ad«- 
verfaries. 

King Henry made Mr. Parker one of his chap- 
lains after the fall of Anne Boleyn ; and during 
the remainder of this reign, he continued lifing in 
the church, and in the univerfity of Cambridge, 
The degree of doftor of divinity wa^ conferred oil 
him in 1538. In 15445 he was clefted maftpr 
of his college.; and the following year,, vicc-chau- 
cellor. 

Dr. Parker had indulged a finqere afieftion for 9t 
j'oung lady, of the family of Harfledoae irt Nor* 
folk, and a tender intercourfe bad been carried oa 
for fome years, bat the fix Moody articles, one of 
which forbade the marriages of tlv; clergy, being 
put in force with uncommon rigour, about the tiim 
that this coQne£lion was formed, the happy unioa 
of the parties was delayed till the ftatute was re.« 
pealed on the acceffion of Edward VI. when they 

wero 
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were married ; and it fhould feem By the fequel, 
that the Papifts, his avowed enemies, always hadT 
their eye upon this expcfted event. Our divine; 
during the fhort reign of Edward, chiefly diftin- 
guiflied himfelf as a frequent and zealous* preacher ' 
m fupport of the Reformation, and confequently 
could not efcape the notice of the oppofite party, 
to whom he rendered himfelf extremely obnoxious, 
by the fharc he had' in the fuppreilion &f the re- 
bels, under Kett, the tanner of Norwich. For 
Dr. Parker, being one of their countrymen, with, 
great intrepidity went to their camp, and preached 
to the rebels from the oak of Reformation, per- 
fuading them to fubmit to the king, and to return 
to their families and occupations ; which had fuch 
an efTift that many difperfed ; and their array be- 
ing confiderably diminilhed, became an eafier con - 
queft to the king*s forces, commanded by the carl 
of Warwick, who totally defeated them. This 
eminent fervice, however, was performed at the 
peril of his life, for fome of the leaderif, aware of 
the confequences of his fermon, which cooled the 
ardour of their men, were 'for facrificmg him oa 
the fpot ; but a large party, better pleafed with his 
friendly admonitions, conducted him fafely out of 
the camp. 

It is rather extraordinary, that Parker was not 
promoted in this reign, in which we do not find 
that he received any addition to the ecclefiafticarl 
preferments he enjoyed at the demifc of Henry. 
We arc told, indeed, by Strype, that, ** he was 
nominated to a bifhopric, which he either refufedj 
or others ftepped in before him ;" but from the 
Teluftance' he afterwards fhewed to accept the 
higheft Ration in the church, it is mofk probable 
that he declined the offer, and preferred a private 
life, efpecially. as he was pcrfcdly at cafe in his 
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^rcumftances at this period. But queen Mary no 
iboner afcended the throne, than his inveterate 
enemies availing theinfelves of his marriage, made 
him experience a total reverfe of fortune ; for he 
was deprived of all his preferments, and reduced 
with £is wif©> and two fons, to the neceffity of 
living with the utmofl parfimony, and in tlic 
greateft privacy and obfcurity, often changing 
tiieir place of abode, to prevent his falling into 
ihe hands of the bloody perfecutors of the re- 
formed clergy ; whofe fvJry, however, he moft 
fortunately efcaped by his owa vigila^xe, and the 
unwearied affiduity of his friends. 

At lengthy he had the happmefs to be called 
forth from his retreat, to new acceflions of ho- 
nour and fortune. Ciueen Elizabeth embracing 
the earlieft opportunity to reward him for his fcr- 
vices and hi^s fufferings in the Proteftant caufe, no- 
.miuated him, foon after fhe was proclaimed, to fill 
the arcbiepifcopal fee of Canpterbury, vacant by 
the death ol Cardinal Pole. Dr. Parker, however, 
was fo far from being elated at this moft diftin* 
guifhing mark of the approbation of his fovereig?*, 
that he requefted tlie lord keeper Bacon, to ufe 
his intereft with the queen, Jo permit him to de- 
cline the acceptance of this great honour, alleg- 
ing,, amongft other excufes, his bodily infirmities, 
particularly k hurt which he had received by a fall 
from his horfe, in flying by night from fome 
perfons who were fent to apprehend him in the 
late reign. The injury he complained of was the 
confequence of a contufion on his breaft, which 
made preaching very painful to him, and there- 
fore, in his opmion, difqualified him for the mo|t 
"Cilential duties of his high flation. But the queen 

Eerfifting in her choice, he was. confccrated at 
lambeth in 1539^^ j and it was ibon perceived^ that 

tills 
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this, appointment was one of tb« many wbicli^ 
manifefted the great penetration and political ge- 
nius of the fovereign : for the archbifhop, being in- 
vefted with full powers to eftablifh the Proteftant 
Religion, took a fpecial care to recommend to the 
queen fucli divines who had diftinguilhcd them* 
&lves for their piety, their learning, and their zeal, 
in promoting the Reformation, to fill the vacant 
fees, and the other ecclefiaftical benefices, of which 
the Popifli priefts were foon after deprived, for not 
conforming to the new ftatutes and iajundions 
^oncerniiig religion* 

Archbilhop Parker likewife extended his influ- 
ence and his concern, for the Proteftant intereft^ 
to the kingdom df li'eland, where religion had 
fuflFered tbe fame revolutions as in England ; tbe 
Reformation having been fet on foot during the 
• admin iftratlon of Cromwell, earl of Effex; in tlie 
reign of Henry VIII. by George "^Browne, arch* 
bilnop "of Dublin, an Englifliman,, and an Auguf- 
'.tiiie Friar of London, who was promoted to that 
•fee by Cromwell's reconimendation. This pre- 
late was the firft clergyman in Ireland who em- 
braced the Reformation, He proceeded in it with* 
*foch zeal, that he carried the bill for eftablilhinjf, 
'Henry'3 fupi«macy through- the parfiament of Ire-- 
land at a time when even the attempt was reck- 
oned dangerous. He alfo removed, all images and 
'iiiperftitious relics from the churches, and was the 
ifirft who ordered the Lord*s Prayer, the Creed, an<f. 
theTen Commandments, to be placed intheir lleadt 
'a[t the altar$ ; after which, he dctefted fome ccn- 
j^irators who were fent from Rome, to raife a re- 
bellion in Ireland, and to root out herefy. He 
continued to exert the fame afltive zeal in thereigtt. 
of Ldward, but in the firft year of Mary^ being a- 
maf lied van, be was deprived, anddiod foon after.. 

Poperi^ 
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Popery was then reftorcd again in Ireland, but when 
ardibiihop Parker had fettled the affairs of the 
church of England, be fcnt over proper inftrttc^ 
tions to Hagh Corwin, archbtfhop of DnbJin, for 
completing the Reformation of the church of Ire* 
dand, and he was to be fupported by the eart of 
Sailex, newly appointed the queen's lieutenant of 
that kingdom. Accordingly, die Litany was fung 
in £ngU(h -at the cathedral in Dublin, the e<iri 
and his court being prefent, which fo exafperated 
tlie Popifli party, that they had recourfe to the 
old facnlegious fraud of inventing a miracle. The 
particulars of this laft effort to impofe on the cre- 
dulous we very curious, and therefore we ihall 
give them in the words of Strypc, who relates the 
ilory, as communicated in a letter from archbifhop 
Corwin to archbiihop Parker. 

** There was in the cathedral an image of 
Chrift in marble, {landing with a reed in his hand 
and a crown of thorns on his head ; and while 
fcrvice was faying before tlie lord-lieutenant, the 
archbifhop, the reft of the privy council, and the 
corporation -of Dubliiv (on the fecoiid "unday of 
finging the fc ngliih Litany), blood was feen to run 
through the crevices of the crown of thorns, 
trickling down the face of the image. Thepeo* 
pie did not perceive it at firft ; tlierefbre, iome 
who were in the firaud cried out to one another, 
and bade them fee, how our Saviour's im^e fweat 
blood. Whereat feveral of the common people 
fen down with their beads in their hands, and 
prayed to the image. Vaft numbers flocked to 
tiie fight, and one preibnt, who indeed was the 
contriver, and formerly belonged to the priory of 
the cathedral, told the people the caufe, viz. that 
he could nqt chufe but fweat blood, whilft herefy 
was then come into the church. The confuiioa 
hotopon was fo great, that the aflembly broke up. 

Bur 
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But the people fiiil fefl upon their kneeSf thump** 
ing their breafts; and particularly one of the 
aldermen, the mayor of the city, whofc name 
was Sedgrave, and who had been at the Englifh 
iervice, drew forth his beads, and prayed with 
the reft before the image. The earl of SufIeK, 
and thofe'pf the privy council, hafted out of the 
choir, fearing fome harm. But the archbifhop 
being difpleafed, caufed a form to be brought out 
of the choir, and bad the fexton to ftand thereon, 
and to fearch and waih the image, and fee if it 
would bleed afrefh. The man foon perceived the 
cheat, oWerving a fponge within the hollow of 
the image's head. This fponge, one Loigh, the 
perfon abovfe mentioned, had foaked in a bowl of 
blood, and, early on Sunday morning, watching 
his opportunity, placed the faid fponge fo fwoln 
and heavy with blood, over the head of the image 
within the crown ; and fo, by little and little, 
the blood foaked through upon the face. The 
fponge was prefently brought down and (hewn to 
thefe worfhippers ; who began to be.alhamed, and 
fome of thcKi curfed father Leigh, who was fooa 
difcovcred, and three or four others, who had' been 
the contrivers of it," Thefe were expofed and 
punifhed, and the archbifhop ordered the image 
to be removed. 

Ridiculous as this ftory muft appear, it had z 
very happy effefi at the time in En^and ; for 
archbifhop JParker caufed it to be univerfally cir- 
culated, to cool the ardour of thofe who ftiU re* 
tained a veneratiqn for images/ . a foUy which 
feems to have adhered to queen Elizabeth for 
fome time after her acceiTion, though many 
writers impute it to policy. However this be, 
the fight of this letter, backed by feveral paflages 
produced f om foripture by our Froteftant divines, 
' •. 6 . . .' . overcaix^e 
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OYcrcamc her fcraples, and £he confented to have 
them taken down throughout the kingdom, and 
demolifhed. 

But ftill the great work of fixing the religion 
^ftheftajteon a permanent footing, and ascon- 
fonant to the civil polity of the kingdom as* pof- 
fible, fufFcred many impediments and obft ruc- 
tions, not indeed from the Romifh perfuafion, 
who had now loft all hopes,, but the defperate 
one of cutting oiFthe fecular power, that prefumed 
to countenance an eftablilhed herefy. The oppofi* 
tion arofe from the difciples of Calvin, and other 
fe£taries, who, though they were Ptoteftants, ob- 
•jefted as much as the Papifts to fome of the doc- 
trine^, and more gcneraiiy to the worlhip of the 
church of England, as it was then jjift eftabliflied 
by the aft of uniformity. Some of thefe /ejefted 
infant baptifm, and were ftyled Anahaptifts ; fome 
again affirmed, while others denied, the doftrines 
offree'ivilldSiiprcdejtination^ and adminiftered the 
iacraments in their own manner ; thefe likewife 
branched out into many other diftinftions ; and Cal- 
vin fupported their prctenfions to a fharc in the ec- 
clefiaftical part of our conftitution, by writing a 
polite, but, artful letter to archbijfhop Parker, re- 
quefting him to prevail with the queen to call a 
general affembly of all the Proteftant clergy where- 
focver difpcrfcd, that they might agree upon one 
comtnon form of worfhip and of church govern- 
ment, to be cftabliflxed not only within her do- 
minions, but alfo among all the reformed and 
jBvangelical churches abroad. But the Ehglifh ex- 
iles who lived abroad, during the reign of Mary, 
fome of whom were men of great piety and learn- 
ing, as well ecclefiaftics as laics, having already 
Xhewn great divcrfity of opinions on this delicate 
fubj.eft ; fome having contended (as wc have no- 
ticed 
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ticcd ii\ the life of Knox) for the fervicc of tlie 
church of England, and others for that of Geneva, 
the privy-council confidcring, that the church of 
England in this its infant ftate, required fome fup- 
port from authority, ref®lved to maintain epifr 
cbpacy, and this refolution Parker was ordered to 
tranfmit to Calvin, thanking him at the fame time 
for his candid offers. 

A more effeftual method could not be taken to 
filence Calvin, who was a great enemy to any 
cpifcopal government of ChrilVs church : ac- 
cordingly, he made no farther application to the 
Britifli court, but he fecretly encouraged all the 
Englifh diffenters from the worfhip of the church 
of England ; who, upon their feparation from that 
church upon the publication of the aft of uni- 
formity, were called Puritans^ from their laying 
claim to a purer form of worfhip and church dif* 
dpline, in their idea,, than that which was nov^ 
eflabiiflied in England. 

Andther prejudice, ftill retained by queen Eliza* 
beth, was a flrong averfion to the marriages 
of priefls, upon, which fubjeft fhe would certainly 
have come to a rupture with the archbifhop, if 
Cecil had not compromifed mattery between them, 
by getting Patker, who was as tenacious of his 
opinions as her raajefty, tp agree to a royal in* 
junftion, that no head or member of any college 
or cathedral fhould bring a wife, or any other 
woman, into the precinfts of it, to abide in the 
fame, on pain of forfeiture of all ecclefiallical pre- 
%rments. It fhould feem as if the queen and our 
archbithop had deteinained to plague each other on 
thcffubjeft of matrimony ; for Parker had written 
a letter to her majcfty, exhorting her to enter in- 
to that holy (late, to which he had procured the 
fignature of fome other prelates, and now upoil 
bis application to her^ to revoke this injunftion, 

ihc 
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fee treated the inftitution with fevere fatirc and 
marked contempt, telling the archbifliop fhc re- 
pented having made any married men bifhops ; 
which mortified him not a little, and occafioned 
his writing a fliarp letter to the fedretary of flare, 
in which he informed Itim, that the bilhops weic 
all diflatisfied with the queen, and that for his part 
he repented his having accepted the ftation he now 
hdld. 

This mifunderftanding, however, was no fooncr 
adjufted, than a religious quarrel of another na- 
tiTre broke out among the clergy of the eftablilhed 
church, which threatened an alarm "uig and dan- 
gerous fchifm, and could not fail of oiving caufd 
of fcandal to all well-difpofed Chriftians ; lince 
even the bilhops were divided in opinion, and 
formed themfelves into diftinft parties. 

The queen in confequence of a.claufe in the 
a£l of uniformity^ which impbwered»4ier tr add 
sny rites and ceremonies fhc thought proper to the 
eftabliflied church, had enjoined particular ecclefi- 
aftical habits to be worn by the different orders 
of the clergy^; to thefe regulations fome implicit- 
ly conformed, others rejeded part of their drefs, 
and not a few the whole, as the relics of Popirii 
fuperfiition. Surplices and copes in particular 
were ftrongly objefted to ; and this difference in 
opinion had fuch an-effeft upon the congregations; 
that divine fervice was almoll deferted by thofc 
who had a prcpofleflion in favour of thefe habits, 
if the prieft of the parifh was of a contrary opi- 
nion ; and the fame happened in pariflies where 
the people abhorred thefe garments, and their 
paflors peififted in wearing them. In fhort, as it 
happens in all public difputes, which give rife to 
parties, the infeftion fpread to private families, 
and caufed domeftic altercations. And, a$, tho 
Vol, IL. D majority 
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communion-table was to be placed in the eaA, and 
90 perfon permitted to receive the fac^ament in an^ 
Other pofture but kneeling. And, finally, no per- 
fen to be ordained, who had not taken degrees at 
Oxford or Cambridge. 

A violent fchifm enfued, and fuch numbers 
of the clergy refigncd their benefices and cures, 
that the two univerfities could not fupply men cf 
tolerable abilities to fill up the vacancies. 1 he 
bifhops were therefore obliged to procure degrees 
for, and to ordain, matiy illiterate perfons, but 
.whom they found ready to comply with any forms 
or ceremonies by which they might be induftcd to 
valuable livings. 

But among the clergy who refufed to conform 

"Were many perfons of the firft reputation for 

piety, learning, and moral charafter, for whom 

. the candid and difintercfted in general conceived 

the higheft veneration. Thcfe had confiderable in* 

tereft at court ; and they were countenanced by 

• a few of- the moderate bifhops, particularly by 

Jewel, bifhop of Salifbury, and Pilkington* bifliop 

' of Durham, who, as they had been exiles for 

. their profcffion of the Proteftant faith in the worft 

f of times, could not be fufpefted of want of zeal : 

; ' and, therefore, they wrote with great freedom and 

intrepidity to the earl of Leiccfter, the reigning 

I court favourite, reprefenting that the reformed 

I countries abroad had call off Popifti apparel with 

k the pope, that in things, indifferent in themfelves^ 

j compulfion fhould not be ufed by any means ; 

and that fo many miniftcrs were refolved to leave 

their livings, rather than comply, that it would 

be impoffible to find proper teachers, tlie realm 

being fcarce of them, and many places erttiieljr 

deftitute of any. Leicefter, already inclined to 

favoHi the caufe of the non-coufo'rraills, gained 

• ID 2, over 
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majority cf the laity were againft thefc habits, 
the clergy who wore them were fubjefted to the 
infults of the common people, who confidercd them 
as hypocrites, believing them to be Papifls at heart, 
and conforraifts to the reformed religion only from 
worldly motives. This fpirit in the people in- 
crcafed with their averfion to Popery ; and our 
archbiftiop, whofe advice the queen chiefly follow- 
ed, was feverely cenfured as the principal author 
of thefe difturbances. But ncitlier Parker, nor the 
reft of the prelates of his party, made any concef- 
fion to_ quiet the minds of the diiTatisfied : on 
the contrary, when the two archbilhops were 
fcnt for to court, and commanded to reftore the 
peace o£ the church, they immediately purfued fuch 
meafures as were calculated to inforce obedience- 
from tlie clergy ; and the laity were totally left out 
of the queftion, unlefs they thought proper to con- 
form to the ordinances now drawn up by Parker 
and his aflbciates, for due order in preaching and 
adminiftering the facraments, and for the apparel 
of perfons eccleliaftical. 

In confequence of thefe regulations, the breach 
was widened, and has not been ^rlofed to this 
l>our ; for all the licences for preaching were di- 
reftly cancelled,^ and no new ones granted but to 
fuch of the clergy as would fubfcribc to the 
queen's original injunftion.s concerning the ec- 
clefiaftical habits, and to the ordinances fet forth 
by Parker, containing fome articles to which 
many of the clergy, and a confiderable body of 
the laity, could by no means be brought to con- 
form. Among other things, the principal mi- 
iiifter was to wear a cope when he adminiftered 
the facramenl : at prayers they were all to wear 
iurplices ; in the pariib chjiiches, and in cathe- 
drals, hoods, in which they were to preach : the 

con^mu- 
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communion* table was to be placed in the eafl, and 
no perfon permitted to receive the fac^araent in any 
other pofture but kneeling. And, finally, no per- 
fon to be ordained, who had not taken degrees at 
Oxford or Cambridge. 

A violent fchifm enfued, and fuch numbers 
of the clergy refigned their benefices and cures, 
that the two univerfities could not fupply men cf 
tolerable abilities to fill up the vacancies. 1 he 
bifbops were therefore obliged to procure degrees 
for, and to ordain, matiy illiterate perfons, but 
whom they found ready to comply with any forms 
or ceremonies by which they might be indufted to 
valuable livings. 

But among the clergy who refufed to conform 
-were many perfons of the firft reputation for 
piety, learning, and moral charafter, for whom 
the candid and difinterefted in general conceived 
' the higheft veneration. Thefe had confiderable in*. 
tereft at court ; and they were countenanced by 
a few of- the moderate bifhops, particular! v by 
Jewel, bifhop of Salifbury, and Pilkington, bifliop 
of Durham, who, as they had been exiles for 
their prbfcflion of the Proteilant faith in the worft 
of times, could not be fufpefted of want of zeal : - 
and, therefore, they wrote with great freedom and 
intrepidity to the earl of Leiccfter, the reigning 
court favourite, reprefenting that the reformed 
countries abroad had'caft off Popifti apparel with ^ 
the pope, that in things, indifferent in thenifelves^ 
compulfion fhould not be ufed by any means ; 
and that fo many minifters were refolved to leave 
their livings, rather than comply, that it would 
be impoifibie to find proper teachers, the realm 
being fcarce of them, and many places erttirelv' 
deftitute of any. Leicefter, already inclined to 
favour the caufe of the nou-confo'rraills, gained 
• : Da over 
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over fcveral other courtiers, and their rcprcfen-' 
tations had fuch an cfFe& on the queen, that (he 
refolved to withdraw the j^oyal fanftlon,- and leave 
the ordinances to the ccclefiaftical court, which 
had fufficicnt a'uthority over the inferior clergy by 
the canon Jaw, to inforce obedience if it was 
judged neceffary to exert it ; and thus the odhi'm of 
a fpi ritual perfecution againft the Puritans was taken 
>ciff from the crown, and thrown upon the arch- 
Jblfhops and their party* 

Parker, exafperated at this meafure, openly de- 
clared, thai the queen had ordered him to draw up ^ 
Ifiic injunctions and the ordinances, and he refolved 
to abide by them. He now pubhihed them under 
the title of Advertifements, and foon gave the clergy 
to underftand, that he would inforce them with 
rigour in the fpiritual court-; for he cited Samp- 
lb ir, dean of Chrift's church Oxford, and Hum- 
plireys, prcfidciit of Magdalen college, to appear 
oeforc iiim, and other ecdefiaftical commiffioners ; 
;ind after trying every perfuafive argument to -in- 
<5uce them to confirm, they were menaced with 
deprivation in cafe of refufal, and a fliort time 
WAS allowed them to give in their anfwer. This, 
however^ they employed in writing an elaborate 
letter to the commiffioners in defence of their con- 
duft, and in fu'pport of religious liberty. With 
great cDolnefs and judgment they exprefled their 
concern, that fuch a diffention fhould airife for fo 
trifling a fubjeft, propter lanam et linum ; meaning, 
the fquare cap, and the furplice ; and only required 
the famei indulgence for their opinions, which they 
were ready to grant to thofe, who differed from 
them. This law, concerning the reftoring the 
ceremonies of the church of Rome, they faid, 
appeared to them to be joined with the haaard of 
flavery, neceflity, and mperftition : '* But liecaufe 
tlii^s does not iecm to yoJti, you are not to be con- 
demned 
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demnedbyus) becaufe this does feem fo to usv 
we are not to be vexed by you." Tbel'e and oiheir 
arguments, equally fraught with the. fpirit of pri- 
Biitive Chriftjanity, charity, and affeftion, had no* 
weight with the commiflioners, who afted tinder * 
the influence of the archbifbop, and he was deter'^ 
mined to make an example of thefe two divinesr 
who were univerfaHy efteemed for their great learn- 
ing ; their zeal in the Proteftant caufe, and tlieir 
fuSerings on that accowit in the reign of quee» 
Mary, being of the numbes of the unforvunate 
exiles* who were reduced to great extremities^ 
abroad, fubfifting folely on tlie charity o^ the fo^ 
reign Protcftants. Accordingly*, on their fccoiid ' 
appearance, they were ordered to comply in a^ pe- 
remptory manner by the archbifhop, and on theij 
refufal, they were taken into cuftody, and con- 
fined in the arqhbifhop's palace at Lambeth, with a- 
view of terrifying tlie inferior clergy. But this 
proceeding not having the defired effefl:^ tliey were- 
deprived, and then releafed. 

* 9oon after, the archbifliop ordered the whole- 
body of the London clergy to appear before bjm, 
and fome of the eccleiiallical commiili oners, ac 
Lambeth, on a certain day, to fubfcribe their con-r 
fotmity to the injunctions -and ordinances, and 
having given proper notice of his intention to th? 
court, lie requefted "feciretary Cecil and fome of 
l|ie privy council, to be. prefent ; but he could not 
obtain their confent ; however, he found means 

' to procure a royal proclamation, requiring uni>- 
formity in the habits of the clergy, .under pain>- 
upon refufal, of being filenced and deprivedv 

When the London clergy appeared in courts 
they were admoniflied to follow the pious example 
of one Thomas Cole ; who overcoming his fcru- 
plesy, by the force of perfuafions, had conformed,, 
and being, drefied in the habits required by the in<- 

D 3; junftions,. 
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jundions, was placed in a confpicuous manner 
near the commiffioners. The archbiihop*s chan- 

^<:elIor then addrefled them ii* thefe words, as re- 
late I Hv Strype, in his life of Grindal, bifhop of 

.Lond:)n» 

*' My mailers, and ye minifters of l^ondon ! 
the councirs pleafurc is, that ftri6tly ye keep the 
unity of apparel, like to this man (pointing to 
Mr. Co!e} that is, wear a fquare cap, and a 
fcholar's gown, prieft-like, a tippet, and in the 
church, a linen furplice, and inviolably obfcrve 
the rubric 'of the Book of Common Prayer, and 
the queen's majcfty's injunftions, ^and the Book 
of Convocation (the Thirty- Nine Articles) ye, that 
will fubfcribe, write yolo. Thofe that will not 
iubfcribe, write l^oh. Be brief, make no words.'*. 
And when fome of the clergy offered to fpeak, he 

^ interrupted them, crying, '* Peace, peace,— ap- 
paritor call over the churches; and ye mafters an* 
fwer prefently fub pana CQntemptus, and fct your 
names.". Of ninety eight prefent, fixty-one fub- 
fori bed ; and- when the reft prefented a paper to the 
archbilhop, affigning their reafons for refufing'^ 
his grace told them, that it was no part of the duty 
of the commiffioners to debate ; adding, •* he did 
not doubt, but when they' had felt the fmart-of 
want and poverty ; they would comply ; for the 
wood as yet was but green.'* 

It would be a tedious and urifatisfaftory taflc t6 
follow the archbilhop through all his inquifitorial 
proceedings againft the non-conforming clergy, in 
which Ke perfifted to the laft ; nor fhould we have 
dwelt fo long upon this article, if it had not en- 
abled us to trace the origin of the fubfcriptions 
requ'-red from the clergy to the Thirty-Nine Ar» 
ticies, and other canonical ordinances, a fubjeft 
which is become iniereftrng in our day, by the 
vigorous but ineffeftual applications lately siadt 

to 
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to parliament fbc relief^ from tliis a£t of religious 
thraldom. 

We are likcwife indebted to this part of our 
hiftory, for the rife of that refpedable body of 
diflenters from the cKurch of England, who have 
ever iince approved themfelves the zealous and 
fleady friends of the religious and civil liberties of ^ 
their country. 

For, the archbifliop did not ftop here ; but find- 
ing that the books and pamphlets publifhed by the 
deprived clergy, who with the diffenting laity were 
now ftyled Puritans^ were written with manly free- 
dom, and contained unanfwerable arguments in 
favour of their refufal to comply with ceremonies 
retained from the Romifh church ; he complained 
to the privy-council, that the queen'^ injunftions 
were difobeyed, and the fchifm in the church in- 
creafed by the publication of heterodox libels. 
This application to the government produced an 
order from that arbitrary tribunal the ftar-cham - 
ber, prohibiting all books and pamphlets iji which 
any thing was advanced againft the injun6lions» 
the ordinances, or the eilablifhed mode of worfliip 
of the church of England. The wardens of the 
ftationers company were likewife empowered to 
fearch the bookfellers fhops and the printing-houfes 
for fuch works, and to bring the offenders before 
the ecclefiaftical commifGoners. Thus was the^ 
finifliing hand put, to a total feparation of the 
confcientious Puritans, from the new church of 
England. On the merits of the controverfy, itii 
difficult to make an impartial deciiion at this dif- 
tance of time, though fome hundreds of volumes 
have been pubiiflied on both fides : but we may 
venture one remark ; that, as the difference arofc 
only from external ceremonies, both parties agree- 
ing in the fundamental doftrines of Chriflianity, 
the extremes to which it was carried^ could only 

D4 be 
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be the cfiift of paflion, prejudice, and klBihntfs; 
which prevails to this hour, and prevents that li-« 
bcrality in religion which ought to be the refult of 
the extenfion of human knowledge, and of themoft 
refined fentiments, that prevail all over Europe, 
with refpedl to other fciences es^cepting tliat of di- 
'vinity. 

Tiie archbifhop's zeal at length carried him be-* 
yohd the limits of his duty, for he wanted to in- 
fluence thehoufe of commons to fubmit all matters 
conc6rning religion to the bifliops ; but two re- 
nowned patriots of thofe days, Mr. Strickland and 
Mr. Wentwortli,-ftrenuoufly oppofed this arbitrary 
proceeding, in which tlie queen was impoliticly- 
concerned ; and, after very warm debates, the com- 
morhs were obliged to agree to her majefty's pre- 
tenfions, though by no means well founded, that 
as fupreme head of the church, the ordering of all 
things ^hereunto belonging, was a branch of her 
royal prerogative; and Mr. Wentworth, for his 
freedom of fpeech in this debate, was fent to the 
'J ow€r. The queen then committed this prero- 
gative into tlie hands of Parker, and the prelates 
pi his party, vvhb not content with requiring fub- 
fcription to the Thirty-nine Articles, exceeded 
the penalties {)refcribed by law for refufal. And 
to crown the whole, the archbifhop made a per- 
fonal yifitation in tJie Ifle of Wight, at that time 
chiefly inhabited by foreign Proteftants of difFerene 
perliiafions, who had fled from Romifli perfecu-* 
tion. It had been the policy of government hi- 
therto to let thefe ftrangers enjoy religious tolera-* 
tion, cfpecially as there were amongft them many. 
Caivinifts ; but Parker having information, that 
fiot a few of the non- conforming clergy had found 
an afylum, and an hofpitable reception in this 
idandj'^^he refolved to enforce the aft of uniformity 
there, never thought of before, and upon meeting 

with 
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with alraoft a general refufal, he deprived the 
clergy, and ordered the churches to be fliut up. 
This intemperate zeal, when it came to be knowre: • 
at court, highly difpleafed the queen, who j/uftly;' 
conlidered, that as this place was reforted to hyt' 
mariners of different nations, her reputation would*- 
foon fufFer in foreign countries ; where thefe pro-' 
cecdings would aftonifh the Proteftants, and giva 
the Roman Catholics an opportunity of retorting 
the charge of perfecution upon the church of 
England. About the lame time the bifliop of 
Winchefter remonftrated, that tlie archbifliop in a: 
vifitation of his' diocefe, had infringed on his pri- 
vileges, and eftabliflied an inquiiitorial power aver 
hi^ clergy. The council upon thefe complaints^- 
declared their difapprobation. of. tiic-archbifliop^s 
conduftj and. advifed her majefty to order the 
churches to be opened in the Ifle of Wight,, and> 
the minifters to be xeftored, without fubfcribing, 
unlefs .they did it voluntarily, which Was accori-^ 
ingly done, and when Parker, came to court, the 
queen publicly reprimanded him. But the raifV 
chief was done, the fpirit of fuperiority, of eccle- 
fiaftical pride, and of difdain for their Proteftarix 
brethren of different, perfualions, which remains 
to this hour a reproach to the dignified clergy of 
the church of England as a body, had diifeminatcd 
itfelf in all parts of the kingdom, never to ba era.- 
dicated. 

Parker could but ill brook any, coolnefs fiom 
the queen, or her miniflry, as Jie always pretended 
that the warmth of his zeal,, was for the advance- 
ment of her majefty*^ honour, and the fupport of 
her royal prerogative, and therefore he retired fioui . 
court, and wrote, a very Iharp letter to Cecil lord 
Burleigh, now high . treafurer, and firfl> mhiifter 
. of-ftate, expreifing Jiis difcontent at the opr^^iition 
formed againft his meafurcs, and declaring both • 
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the church and the ftatc to be in danger of diflor 
lution from t' e countenance given to the Puritans j 
but he did not Jong furvive this ktter, for being 
feverely afBid d with the ftone, and its common 
attendant the ilranguary, he was taken off by a 
violent fit of^he laft in May 1575- 

This prelate.however, with all his faults, muft 
bp confidered as a principal agent in adding to the 
hiftre of the reign of Elizabeth, by fixing the 
Proteftant rehgion on fuch a permanent footing, 
as left not the leaft probability of the refloration 
of Popery, to which the people, from the natural 
inconftancy of their difpofitions, fo readily re- 
turned after the death of Edward VI. a circum- 
ftance which will be liereafter enumerated with 
the reft of the fignal advantages obtained for this 
kingdom, by her prudent and fuccefsful admi« 
niftration. 

His reputation, as an author, and a ufeful an- 
tiquari?n, ftill preferves his name with veneration 
in the learned world. He was a diligent inquirer 
into Saxon and Hritifh antiquities, he Ipared nei- 
ther labour nor expence to colleft and preferve the 
writings of the moft arxient authors of our own 
country, and according to Strype, one of his 
agents only procured for him no lefs than 6700 
volumes, in four years. His controveifial works 
are but few and of fmall eftimation, but he had a 
confiderable (hare in revifing and correfling what 
' was called the Bifhop's Bible, which was pub- 
liihcd ^in 1568, and the preface to which was 
written by him. The archbifhop likewife pub- 
lifhed editions of four of our ancient Englilh hif- 
torians ; Matthew of Weftrainfter, Matthew Paris, 
Aflerl I ife of Alfred, and Thomas Walfingham's 
hiftofy from hdward I. to Henry V. with his ac- 
CQuntof Nofmandy. 'X o thefe we may add^ the 

liv«s 
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liyef of his predeceilbrs the archbifliops of Can- 
terbury, the joint labour of Parker and Joccline, 
pne of bis chaplains. The beft edition of this 
ivork is tliat publifhed by £)r. Samuel Drake, at 
London, in 1729. 

*4t* Authorities. Life of Matthew Parker by 
John Strypc, M. A. Neai's Hiftory of the Pu- 
ritans. Warner's Ecclefiaftical Hiftory of England. 
Sir Jaiyie's Ware's Hiftory of the Biftiops of Ixcr ' 
Jand. Stow*s Chronicle. 



The Life of 

Sir THOMAS GRESHAM, 

Merchant and Citizen of London. 
(A.D. 1519, to 1579.) 

THE Revolutions in the commercial affairs of 
Europe, form as ftriking a pifture of the glo- 
rious age of Elizabeth as thofe of religion, with 
which they were at this period intimately can*. 
ne£ted; and, perhaps^ thereisnotto.be/ounJ in 
the hiftory of any nation fuch a concurrence of 
happy events as thofe, which at almoft one and the 
fame inftant, contributed to infure the profperity 
of England) and to iix the renown of its fovereiga 
during tliis glorious aera. 

D 6 It 
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It is impoffiblc to illuftrate the truth of thefe 
hiftorical remarks, in more precife term« than 
thofe of the celebrated Voltaire, in his Uiiiverfal 
Hiftory ; ^nd as he makes honourable mention of 
the eminent citizen and patriot, X6 whofe life they 
are applied, the reader cannot be prefented with a 
mare beautiful and aptintroduftibn. 

*' From the firft beginning of Elizabeth*s reign, 
*' the Englifli applied themfelves to manufaftures : _ 
'* the ' Flemings being perfecuted by I^hilip II. 
*^ king of Spain, (who permitted- his governor of 
*^ the Low Countries, now the Aufirian Nether- 
♦* land3, to exercife every aA of cruelly for the 
^'extirpation of herefy) removed to London, 
** bringing with theto ah increafe of inhabitants, 
•• induftry and riches. This capital, which cn- 
^' joyed the blcffings of peace under Elizabeth, 
** cultivated likewife the liberal arts, wliich are the 
** badges and confequences of plenty, i London 
** was enlarged, civilized, and embelliftied ; and, 
** in a fliort time, one half of Vhe little ifland of 
** Great Britain, was able to counterbalance the 
** whole power of Spain* The Englifh now figured 
*' as tile fccond nation in the world in indufl^ry, as 
** in liberty they were the firft ; and a private mcr- 
** chant in London, was rich enough-'to build the 
^* Royal Exchange, and to found :ind endow a 
•* college for the education of the children of his 
*♦ fellow-citizens.'* 

By\what means England attained this acceflion 
.of national power, fplendor, and riches, will be 
developed in the life of this illuftrlous citizen, 
and of thofe great ftatefmen, warriors and na- 
tigsktors, who by their fignal fcrvices in their 
different ftations of life, at once immortalized 
t^eir own reputations, and aggrandifcd their na- • 
tiye country. . 

Thomas 
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Thomas Gresham was the defcendant of an 
ancient fannly, who, according to' Camdeh, .took 
their oiame from a town (b called in Norfolk^, and 
this f;3Lmily had produced fevtral eminent men in 
tiie earlier periods of the Britifti hiftory, nor was 
the father of this gentleman, Sir Ridiard Grefham, 
of lefs note than his anceftors. For being fortu- 
nate in vthe buiinefs of a mercer, and enabled to 
purchafe confiderable eftates, he became Iheritf of 
London in 153I9 and recommended himfelf to 
Henry VUl. who conferred upon him the honour 
of knighthood, and made him his principal agent 
for the negotiation of his mercantile concerns and 
Idans at Antwerp, during his wars with France j 
and he was afterwards mayor. But Sir Richard is 
^ill more membrable as a citizen, for obtaining 
the privilege for private merchants to be bankers, 
and to negotiate bills' of exchange without apply- 
ing for a fpecial licence, which was before re- 
quired, and as this privilege was firft excrcifed by 
merchants refiding in Lombard-ftreet, this made 
that fituation fo well known afterwards for tliis 
bufinefs, and here it was that Sir Richafd propofed 
to build a bourfe or exchange, but this honour 
however, was referved for his fon Thomas ; but 
he purchafed the chapel of St. Thomas of Acres 
DOW Mercer's chapel for that company* It is ob- 
fervable, that at this period and long after, no per- 
fon could belong to any other company but that of 
the trade he. followed, which bred an attachment, 
jfiriendihip and fociety among citizens of the fame 
trade, aod occalioned valuable donations and lega- 
cies to the feveral companies from their refpeftive 
. members ; whereas at prefent, one of the principal 
ufes of fuch companies is deftroyed, for a filh- 
monger by trade may be a clothworker in his cor- 
porate capacity, a lawyer a goidfmhh, arid a peer 

a fad- 
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a fadler, to the deftrudion of all order, and qf the 
original defign of inftituting fuch fraternities. 

Sir Richard Grefham had two fons, the eldeft, 
John Grelhanii was an eminent citizen in tho 
reign of Edward VI. and though bred to hig fa<* 
ther's bufinefsy accompanied the proteftor Somer* 
fet, in his expedition to Scotland, and was knighte4 
by the duke on the fpot, after the viftory he ob- 
tained over the Scots in Mufsleborough field in 
1547.^ He died in the reign of queen Mary ii| 
JI560. * The youngeft fon, our famous merchant, 
was born at London in 15 19, ^id was i)ound ap^ 
prentice to a mercer when he was very young 1 
but he certainly did^ not follow the buiinefs as am 
apprentice ; for we find him paffing fome years ia 
his itudies at Caius college, under the celebr9te4 
founder Dr. Caius, who in commendation of hif 
application and proficiency, flyled him Doffiffimus 
Mercator. the very learned merchant. However, 
the pi ofits of trade were then lb great, and fuch 
large eAates had been raifed by it in his own fa<» 
mily, that he alfo engaged in it, and was mad^ free 
of the Mercer's ctjmpany in 1 543. It is fuppofed, 
that Mr. drcfham married about this time the 
daughter of William Fcriiley of Suffolk, relict of 
\Villiam Rcade, Efq; of Middlefex, for he liad a 
fon nanT'd Kichard^ in honour of his grandfather, 
bom fome time before the death of Sir Richard, 
whicAi happened in 1548^ 

Sij William Danfell fuc^ceeded Mr. Greihatn's 
father as the king's agent at Antwerp, but by his 
bad management, ijiilead of fupplying the king 
with money, he brought him fo coniiderably in 
debt, that the merchants at Antwerp would not 
make any farthex advances, which greatly embar- 
rafled the king's affairs at liome, and octafioned a 
letter of recall, which DaiLlell refufcd to obey. 
Hereupon our merchant was fent for by the coun* 

cil> 
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cily and iiis opinion required by what means his 
majefiy might ' beft -be enabled to difcharge the 
debt) amounting to a6o,OQO /. or put it in fuch a 
fiate of liquidation and fecurity, that his loan$ 
might go on in the ufual channel at Antwerp. 
His fentiments upon this point muft have been 
very fatisfa£tory ; for without any requeft on his 
part, he was appointed agent, and removed with 
his family to Antwerp in 1551, where he foon 
found himfelf involved in very troublefome and 
\ineafy circumilances ; but his fertile genius ena* 
bled him to extricate himfelf with great honour* 
The money that had been borrowed by the late 
agent for the king's ufe, not being repaid at the 
itipulated times^ he found himfelf under a neceflitf 
to procure an additional term of prolongation ; 
but this the avaricious Flemings would by no 
means agree ta, unlefs his majefiy would purchafe 
jewels, or fome other rich commodities, to a con** 
fiderable amount, on which they might gain im* 
menfe profits, befidcs the intereft, at that time 
rated at 16 fer ant. on the value, till paid for% 
And it deferves the reader's notice, that the prin* 
cipal commerce of Antwerp, at this early period^ 
coniifted in the importation of diamonds, pearls 
and other precious ilones, and of wool; together 
with the negotiation of loans of money and ex- 
changes. The perfecution of the duke of Alva 
drove the manufa&urers, and the merchants traf- 
ficking in bulky commodities, moft liable to feizure 
and confifcation, from this ancient mart of corn-- ' 
merce ; but many of. the diamond merchants, and 
money agents remaned, whofedefcendants have 
preferved this city from a total decline, by keeping 
alive the two branches of the diamond trade, and 
negotiating bills of exchange, for both of which 
Antwerp is at this day famous, being the cheapefl 
European market for jewels, and fo remarkable, 
I with 
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with rcfpcft to exchanges, that a well known mer- 
chant, or gentleman, cither native or foreigner, 
may get a bill difcounted, drawn on .the remotcft 
part of the habitable globe. 

Mr. Grelhaoi did not judge it compatible, either 
witli the king's honour, or his own credit as his 
agent, to comply with the venal propofals of the 
Flemings ; he therefore peremptorily rejcfted them^ 
and tranfmitted a plan to England for difcharging 
the king's debts at Antwerp in two years. He 
propofed, that the council (hould immediately re«* 
mit about 1300/. a week to a friend in their in* 
tcrcft with tne utmoft privacy, and he would make* 
fuch a difcretional ufe of this fumthus thrown 
into the market as to prevent the artful fall of the 
exchange with England. The council approved 
his defign, and remitted the money, with which 
fum he contrived to take lip 200/. every day upon 
his own credit, on bills of exchange drawn at:dou-- 
ble ufance on England, and thus he gained time^ 
and negotiated 72,000/.. iw one yean In addi- 
tion to this fcheme, he propofed that the king 
ftiould take the cojnmerce of the lead mines witt 
Antwerp into his own bands, and iffue. a pro- 
clamation, forbidding the exportation of this arti- 
cle, except on the king's account, for five years. 
This meafure being taken had the defircd efFed ; 
the king's agents engroffed the lead, which caufed 
the pticq to rife confiderably. at the Flemifh mar- 
kets, and at the enhanced value, tliey fupplxed 
Antwerp difcrctionally ; fo tliat by thefc two ,mer- 
cantilc ftratagems the balance was turned in favour 
of England, and the king's debts honourably dif- 
charged within the term, propofed by Mr. Grc- 
iham. And the credit of the crown of England, 
which before his time, was confidercd by the Fle- 
mifti merchants as very flcndcr, rofe to fuch a 
height of rcputatioi>, tliat Mr. Grelham could bor- 

row 
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row what fums he thought proper^ on equitable 
termsy either on his mafter's, or his own privato 
credit. 

The demife of king Edward retarded, for a time, 
the honours due to this great- man for his eminent 
ferviccs ; for upon the acceiiion of queen Mary, 
he was recalled; but he had been enabled to live 
very comfortably as a private gentleman by the 
munificence of hi* royal matter, who, befidcs 
lands, to the yearJy. value of 300/. fettled a pen- 
fion of 100 /. on hira and his heirs for ever, about 
three weeks before he died, making ufe of thefe 
words, among other honourable exprefiions in the 
patent, •' You (hall know tliat^ou have ferved a 
king." . > 

However, his friends importuned hinr to pre- 
fent a memorial to the queen, flating the fignal 
fervices performed by his father and himfelf to the 
crown in their public charaders, often at the rifle . 
of their lives and fortunes, and making particular 
mention of a heavy lofs fuftained by our merchant 
on his return to England, the veflel in which his 
houfhold furniture, plate, and the wearing apparel 
of himfelf and his lady were embarked, being ihip- 
wrecked, and not one article faved ; yet no indem* 
nification had been givea him for a misfortune 
incurred, while he was employed in the public 
fervice. Jt appears, that this memorial procured 
him the reiloration of his former employ, and 
other commiflions from the queen, for the ma** 
nagement of her affairs m the Low- countries, 
which are inferted in the 15th volume of Rymer*s 
Feedefa. Wh6n queen Elizabeth fucceeded to the 
crown, he was one of the firfl of her loyal citi-* 
2ens taken into favour. She employed him foon 
after her acceffion to buy up, and furnifh the royal 
arfenals witli arms ; and the year following, her 
majcfty conferred on him the honour of knight-^ 

hood. 
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hoody &nd appoiuted him her agent m fereigit 
^arts. Eeing now in the higheft efteem "with his 
fellow citizens, and in great credit at court, he 
thought proper to fix his reiidence in the city, and 
to live there in a manner fuitable to his rank and 
fortune: for this purpofe, fayi Stow^ " he built 
*' that large and fumptuous houfe for his own 
•* dwelling on the wcftiide of Bifhopfgate-ftreet^" 
wliich, after the dcmifc of his lady, was converted 
into a college, purfuant to his will, called Gre* 
Iham college, and has iince been pulled down, to 
build the New Excife Office, 

But the joy which profperity naturally infpires 
was ichecked by a family misfortune about this 
time, by the ficknefs and death of Richard Gre- 
fliam his only fon, who died in 1564. 

The merchants of London Aill continuing .to 
meet in Lombard-ftreet in the open air, expofed 
to the inclemencies of the weather, Sir 7 hoixias 
. yefolved to revive his father's plan of building for 
them a commodious bourfe, on the plan of the 
bourie at Antwerp. With this view be generoufly 
' propofed to his fellow citizens, to ereGt this pub- 
lic edifice at his own expence, if the corporation 
would affign over to him a proper fpot of ground, 
fufficiently fpacious to render it both ufeful and 
convenient. Such an inftance of public munifi- 
cence is but rarely to be met with, and therefore 
Ae city moft readily and gratefully accepted this^ 
offer, in confequence of which they purchafed 
eighty houfes in Coinhill, fituated in the three 
Allies, then called, Swan's, New, and St. Chrifto- 
pher's allies, for which tlie corporation paid to 
the feveral owners, in the year 1566, the fum of 
3532/. and immediately fold the houfes under 
contraft, to pull the^n down and remove the ma- 
terials in three months, for the trifling fum of 
478 /. This donei the ground plot was laid out at 

the 
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the expence of the city, and poflcflion given to Sir 
Thomas, who in the deed c^ affignment is ftyled 
*' Agent to the queen's highnefs ;" and on th.e jxh 
of June, 15671J the founder laid riie firft ftone of 
th« edifice, accompanied by fome of the aklermen, 
who laid eight pieces of gold upon the bricks for 
the workmen ; and after this ceremony \vas over, 
. they feemed to vie with each other in expreffing 
their gratitude ; for they proceeded on the build- 
ing with fuch amazing diligence and difpatch, that 
in November the, roof was covered in, and the. 
timber work, which had been framed and fitted 
for putting up at Batisford near Ipfwich,^was com- 
pkted foon after. 

The plan of this bourfe, or exchange, was an 
oblong fquare, with piazzas on the north and 
fouth fides, fupported by ten piilars of marble on 
each fide; and thofe on the eafl and weft ends 
wer e^ f apported by feven pillars on each fide : utk- 
der thefe piazzas, fhops, to tfie numbev of %za, 
were neatly fitted up^ wliich were Ictt by Sir 
Th<!HBas, upon an aver^, at 4/. 10 s, pir annum. 
Other fhops. were fitted up at firflt in the vaults 
under ground, but the darknefs and damp rendered 
them fo unwholefome and inconvenient, that they 
were very foon removed, and the vaults lett for 
fuitable ufe^. Upon four pinnacles at each comer 
of the roof was placed a gralhopper, the crefl: of 
the arms of the Grefham family ; and in honour 
of Sir Thomas, a very large grafhopper was placed 
on the fiirret of the ncw^ Royal Exdiange, which 
lerves likeiyife as a vane. The old building vvag 
burnt in the great fire of 1666, and the prefent 
noble flrufture was ercfted at the joint expence of 
the city and of the mercers company* It coft 
80,600 /. and was finiihed in the year 1670. 

Sir Tliomas Grefham's exchange wa« entirely 
completed^ and the fhops opened ia 1569, and in 

January, 
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January, 1570, queen Elizabeth attended by her 

nobility, came from Somerfet^houfe, and pafling 

by Temple Bar, through Fleet ftrcct, Cheap, and ' 

the north fide of the new bourfe, to Sir Thomas's 

houTe in Bidiopfgate-ilreet, dined there, and after 

dinner, returning through Cornhill, entered the 

bourfe on the fouth fide, and having viewed every 

part thereof above ground, efpcciaJly the Pawn, 

(the ranges of fhops) which was richJy furnilhed 

with all forts of the fineft wares in the city, Ihe 

caufed the bourfe, by a trumpet and a herald, to 

be proclaimed the Royal Exchange, and fo to 

be: called from thence forth, and not otherwife. 

A ridiculous tradition is handed down to this time^ 

founded on no hiftorical evidence whatever, that 

in honour of his royal vifitor, and in proof of 

his great wealth. Sir Thomas Greftiam, ordered a 

p€a»l of immenfe value to be reduced to powder, 

and thrown into a glafs of wine, which he drank 

to tlie queen's health. It feems to have been only 

a poetical licence, taken from an hiifaorkal play^ in 

two a£fcs, compofed to compliment the queen upon 

twa great events in her reign ; the building of the 

Royal Exchange, and the deftruftion of the Spanifh 

Armada* The lines in the drama arcr— 

Here fifteen liundred pound at one clap goes* 

Inftead of fugar, Grefham drinks this pearl. 

Unto his queen and miftrefs : pledge it lords* * 

» 

The dhke of Alva, by order of Philip IL king 
of Spain, prohibited, about this time^ all comoaerce 
in Flanders with the Englifh; upon which our 
merchants and favors left Antwep, and retired to 
Hamburgh; and Cecil, then fecretary of ftate, 
apprebenfive that the merchant* would not have, 
money fufficicnt to carry .on their trade at their new 
fettlemcnt, where their credit was not yet cftablife - 

ed, 
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ed, and cojifequently tfiat the import duties it home* 
cfpcciaJly on woollen cloths, would fall fliort, the 
queen's only refource for difcharging her foreign 
debts, communicated his fentiments, in this em- 
barralled fituauotv to Sir Thomas Grcfham ; who, 
being <well acquainted with the circumftance> of 
the Engliih merchants at Hamburgh, and the fcate 
of their commercial tranfa&ions, difpellcd the mi- 
nifter*s fears, by afluring him, that if^ the queen 
could contrive to pay the London merchants the 
firft payment, being one half of her debt to them, 
they would thereby be enabled to make fuch remit- 
tances to Hamburgh, as would firmly eftaUifh the 
credit of the Engliih merchants fettled there ; and 
before the fecond payment, enable them to Ihip 
fromthencefor England, commodities to tlieam ount 
of ioo,.ooo/. which, with the exports for Ham- 
burgh then ready to be fhipped and «ftimated at 
5too,oco^. would produce duties to the amount of 
10,000/. and . remove every doubt of the queen's 
ability to pay her creditors. 

. Sir Thomas farther added, that the demand 
for Englifli commodities was fo great, that the mer- 
chants at Hamburgh would have plenty of money, 
as well as full credit to obtain any quantity of fo- 
reign commodities for Engla^id, after they had re- 
'Ceived the merchandize now (hipping for London ; 
but in the mean time, left thefe Ihpuld be retarded 
by any unforefeen accident, be advifed Cecil to 
remit money to Hamburgh, to enable them to ful- 
fill the contrafts they had made for goods fcnt to 
England on their firft fettlement, before they could 
•receive any returns^ this being being done, the 
-credit of the queen and the Englifli nierchaats-was 
in fuch high repute, that the duke of Alva, who ' 
^orefaw his own ruin in that of the Flemilh com- 
merce, " quaked for fear." The perfecution fet 
oh foot by the duke of Alva has been already no- 
ticed; 
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ttced ; bttt befides this fcotirge, he laid a heaTj im* 
poiition on commerce, demanding the tenth penny 
, upon the value of all goods brought into the. Low* 
countries for fale, which completed the ruin of the 
coinmerce of thofe countries, and removed it to . 
Amfterdam, Hamburgh, and London. Theprii'^ 
dent meafure of procuring loans from her own 
fubjefts for the public fervicc Was next carried 
into execution ; bat the laudable projeft received a 
coniiderahle check at iirft from the corporation of 
Merchants Adventurers, who, at a general court, 

• rejefted the queen's demand of a loan, which the 
queen highly refented, in a'Jetter written by Cecil 
to the comp3.ny at her exprefs command ; however, 
the film being only 16,000/. was obtained through 
Greftiam's intcreft in the city from fome of the al- 
dermen, and other merchants, at ^x per cent* for 
fix months ; and at the expiration of that terra a 
prolongation was readily agreed to. This hap- 
pened in the year 1572, and i4 ^ revolution in the 
finance operations of government, which adds 
another wreath of fame to the annals of this ' 
reign. 

To remedy the fcarcity of filvercoin, which ob- 
ftrufted inland trade, our patriotic merchant, ever 
zealous in the ferviceof his country, knowing that 

- one Reggio, an Italian merchant, had lodged thirty ' 
thoufand Flemifh ducatoons in the Tower for fecu- 
rity, and that he had likewife a confiderable quan- 
tity of the fame pieces in the hands of private friends 
in London, advifed the queen to purchafe them 
of Reggio, -and to coin them into Englifh fhilUngs \ 

and fixpences, by which fhe would gain three or 
four thoufand pounds, and keep all this fine filver 
in her realm : (many of thefe fhillings and fixpences 
are flill to be met with in the cabinets of the curi- 
ous in high preferyation) . The ducatoons were ac 
- cordiugly purchafcd of the Italian, and the queen 

borrowed 
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boFFowed the amount of the London merchants for 
two years, at^ moderate intereft. At the fame time 
Sir Thomas fent five facks of new Spaniih ryals, 
his own property, to the ^lint ; and this example 
encouraged others, fo that when the new coinage 
was iiTued, filver currency became, very-plentiful at 
home, and the greateft part of the queen's debts 
in Flanders were paid with it; the refidue being 
foon after remitted in bills of exchange on Hamr 
burgh, to the great honour of the queen, and the 
farther advancement of the commercial credit of 
the kingdom in foreign countries. 

Thefe wife regulations of cburfe abolifhed the 
office of queen's agent fen: money matters in foreign 
parts ; but the queen, to (hew her high regard for 
8ir Thomas Grelham, and that he might not lofe 
the dignity of a public < charafter in the city, 
put him into the commiffion with the archbifhop of 
Canterbury, the bifliop of London, and fome lords 
of the council, who, in this reign, were ufually 
Appointed, affiftants to the Lord Mayor in the 
government of the city, diiring the queen's fum^ 
mer progrefles through the kingdom. This ho- 
nour he held as occafion required, from 1572 to 
1578. 

Sir Thomas Grefliam's aftive life would not per- 
mit him to be long abfent from the buttle of the 
mercantile world ; he loved to vifit his favourite 
exchange, and to allbciate with merchants : upon 
which account, he would not retire to any of the 
coniidcrable eftates he had purchafed in tlie remoter 
counties, but built a magnificent feat at Ofteriey 
Park, near Brentford in Middlefex. 

Here he indulged himfelf with fhort intervals of 
relaxation, but his mind was always fo full of plans 
for the public good, and the promotion of ufeful 
induflry, that^evcn here he mixed utility with re* 
creation! ^nd made buiinefs part of his amufement : 

for 
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for wi^in his park he ercded paper, oil, and coni 
mills, thus finding conftant employment ofvarioul 
forts of workmen, who were conftantly devoted to 
his fcrvice, he being likewife a liberal mafter. 
There is a ftory concerning this feat of Sir Tho- 
mas Grefham's, which is related as a ple^fant in* 
llance of his great aftivity and difpatch, in any 
was thing he determined to efFeft. It is related by 
Fuller, in his Worthies of Middlefex. According 
to him, *' Queen Elizabeth, having been once 
very magnificently entertained and lodged at Of- 
terley Park, flie found, fault with the court before 
it, as being too large, and faid it would appear 
better, if divided by a wall in the middle : Ke took 
the hint, and fent for workmen from London, 
who in the night built up the uall with fuch pri- 
vacy and expedition, that the next morning the 
queen, to her gr^at furprife, found the court 
divided in the manner Ihe' had propofed the day 
before.'* 

The greateft part of the very ample fortune which 
Sir Thomas Grefham had acquired by his dole 
application to, and confummate ikill in mercantile 
trari&ftions, he now refoived j:o devote to the be- 
nefit of his fellow-citizens, and their children's 
children, having no legitimate heir to inherit it 
after. his deceafe. He had indeed a natural daugh- 
ter, by a Flemifli woman, while he refided at Bruges 
in Flanders ; but having given her in marriage to 
Nathaniel Bacon, thfefecond' fon of the lord keeper 
of the great feal, with a portion fuitableto his own 
circumftances, and the rank of the gentleman who 
had married her, he thought himfelf free from all 
family claims, after he had made a comfortable pro- 
vifion for his lady, in cafe fhe furvived him. Ac- 
cordingly, he made no fecret of his laudable defign, 
to have his manfion-houfe (as it was then called) 
converted into a college, for the profeffion of tlie 
» feveii 
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ftvcn liberal fcicnccs, and to endow it with the 
revenues of the Royal Exchange, after his ownandr 
his lady's deceafe« As foon as this was known, 
the univeriity of Cambridge, at which place lie haxi 
been educated, ordered their public orator, Mr* 
Richard Bridgcwater, to write hina an elegant Latin 
letter, reminding him of a promife he had formcily 
made (as the univerfity were informed) to give tljem 
500/. either towards building a new college, of 
repairing an old one at Cambridge, for the fame 
purpofes. This letter was expedited the beginning 
of March, 1575 : and bcfoi-e the end of the month 
they wrote him another, acquainting him, that 
they had heard, he had pofitively declared his in* 
tcntion of founding a college to Lady Burleigh ; 
and as there, were but three convenient fituationsi 
in their opinion, for fuch a foundation, London^ 
Oxford, and Cambridge, they hoped'a fuperiot re- 
gard for Cambridge would determine him to give 
tiiat univerfity the preference. At the fame tinie, 
they wrote to Lady Burleigh, requefting her intereft 
with him upon this occafion. But thefe letters 
failed of the defired efFeflt, owing to very juft and 
prudent caufes> London, at that time, had no fimi- 
lar iiTftitution, and the want of liberal education 
made the principal merchants obftinate and tena-^ 
cions of every idle prejudice adopted from cuftomk 
This ^ir Thomas had experienced, in the trouble 
they had given himi by oppoiing his very rational 
plan of eftablifhing a reciprocal union of interefts 
and attachment between them and thegovernment> 
by fupplying the public loans infleadof foreigners. 
Another motive, undoubtedly, was that immortal 
fame, whichevery public-fpirited, every good citizen 
fliould have ia view, whereby, as he was venerated 
while liviiqf, fo, in after-ages, bis memory might be 
gratefully preferved in that community of which 
he was a refpedable member. 
Vol. IL E Peifilling 
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Perfifting therefore in the refolution of fixing the 
college in his dwelling-houfe, he executed a deed 
of fettlcment, dated May 20, 1575,. difpofing of 
his feveral manors, lands, tenements,- and heredi- 
taments, with fuch limitations and rcftriftions, par- 
ticularly as to the Royal Exchange, and his houfe 

, in Bifhopfgate-flreet, as might beft fecure his views 
Aviih refpeS to the purpofcs for which they were 
intended. This deed, which was an indenture 
quadripartite, was fuccteded by two wills, the one 
bearing date July 4, an4 the other the following 
day, of the ftmc year:, by the firft he bequeath^ 
to his wife, whom he appoints his fole executrix, ail 
his perfonal eftate, confifting of ca(h, plate, jewels, 
chains of gold, and flocks of Iheep, with other 
•cattle ; except feveral legacies to his relations, 
friends, and fervants, amounting to ' upwards of 
^oopL and a few fmall annuities. By the fccond, 
he gives one moiety of the Rqyal Exchangeto the 
mayor and commonalty of the city of London ; 
and the other to the Mercers company, for the 
falaries of fev^n profeflbrs, one for each of the li- 
beral fciences, to be chofen by them, " being meet 
and futhciently learned," to read public le£ture$ 

'in divinity, law, phyfic, aftronomy, geometry, 
mufic, and rhetoric, tor which they are to receive 
a faJary of 50/. per annumy and to be provided with 
apartments tor their refidence in his faid manfion- 
hpuft. He likewife bequeaths 53/. 6^. 8</. yearly, 
to be divided equally between poor perfons, inha- 
biting the like number of alms-houfes built by hiin, 
behind his houfe, Alfo 10/. ptr annum to the pri- 
fons of Newgate, Ludgate, the King's-bench, the 
Marlhalfea, and the two Compters ; with the like 
annuity to the hofpitals of Clirift, St. Bartholo- 
inew, Bedlam, and St. Thomas. Alfo 100/. An- 
nually, to provide a dinner for the whole company 
of Mercers in their hall, on every quarter-day, at 
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t^L for each dinner. Thefe difpofitions were made 
comformably to the produce of the rents of the 
Royal Exchange, and the -fines for alienations, 
which exceeded at the time the annual payments 
appointed by the will ; fo that the two corpora- 
tions had mbre than fufficient inveftments for the 
trufts they were to execute, But-as the lady Anne, ' 
his wife, was to enjoy the manfion, and the rents 
of the Royal Exchange, for her life, in cafe fhe fur- 
Txved him, they were both vefted (after her deceafe) 
in the two corporations for the term of fifty years ; 
whidh limitation was made on account of the fla*- 
tutes of Mortmain^ prohibiting the alienation of 
lands or tenements to any corporation, withoul: 
licence firft obtained from the crown ; the pi ocur- 
ing ofwhichthe teftator not only recommended iti 
the ftrongeft terms, but by a prudential claufe in 
fome meafure fecured j for the cftates were to re- 
vert to his heirs at law, if no licence was obtained 
within the time limited. The two corporations, 
however, in conformity to the conditions of their 
truft, applied for a patent, which was granted to 
them by James I. in the year 16 14, to hold the be- 
qticathed eftates forever, for the ufes declared in the 
will. 

His worldly concerns being thus adjufted in a 
manner tliat could not but afford him much fccret 
fatisfaAion, and the moft pleafing refleftions, it is 
itnoft probable," that he lived a retired life, enjoying 
the happy tranquillityv which affluence acquired by 
honeft .induftry, and ^eace of mind, the refult of 
pious and benevolent aflions, always afford ; for no 
particular memoirs of the four laft years of his life 
are handed down to us. All the account we havs 
of him, after the year 1575, is, that on the 29th 
of November, 1579, this great and good man was 
taken off in an apopledic fit : Hollingfhed fays, 
'** that coming from the Royal Exchange to hjs 

E 2 houfe 
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iioufe in Bifhopfgate-ftreet, he fuddenly fell down 
in the kitchen, and being taken up was found 
ipeechlefs, and prefently died.** 

By his death, many large eftates in feveral coun- 
ties of England, amounting to the yearly value of 
2388/. an amazing income in thofe days, devolved 
to his lady for her life ; and as (he furvived him 
many years, thjs accounts for the late date of the 
patent to the corporations, Lady Grcftiam refiding 
in winter at the manfion-houfeinBifliopfgate-ftrcet^ 
and in fummer at Oftcrley Park. 

His obfequies were perfornied in a public and 
folemn manner, and his charitable woi^ks followed 
iiim to his very grave ; for he had ordered by his 
will, that his coi^pfe fhouid be attended by one bun* 
dred poor men, and the fame number of poor wo- 
men, cloathed in black cloth gowns, at his expence. 
His remains were depofited at tlie north-eaft corner 
of St. Helen's, his parifh church, in a vault which 
he had long fince provided for himfclf and family. 
The funeral charges amounted to 800/. Over the 
vault is a large, curious marble tomb, on the foutli 
and weft fides of which are his own arms, and on 
the north and eaft, the fame empaled with thofe of 
his lady ; the arms of Sir Thomas, with thofe of 
tlie city of London, and of the Mercer's company, 
. are likewife painted on glafs, in tlie eaft window 
of the church, above the tomb, which remained 
i^itbout any infcription upon it till the year 1736, 
when, for the information of the curious, the fol- 
lowing words, taken from the parifli regifter, were 
cut on the ftone that covers it : Sir Thomm Grejham^ 
Knig't^ w^s buried Dccemhci 15, 1579. 

I'o the copious account already given of the 
principal events in the life of this generous citizen, 
w« have <Hi\j to add, fr m Ward's fummary of his 
charader^ the following particuhTS. He was well 

... acquainted 
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acquainted with the ancient and feveral modern 
languages, and he was a liberal patron to learned 
men, both natives and foreigners, whichis acknow* 
ledged in the dedications of their works to him, by 
different authors, particularly by John Fox, the 
celebrated martyrologift ; Hugh Goughe, writer of 
the hiftory of the Ottoman Turts, &c. He iran- 
fa6led queen Elizaibeth's affairs fo conftantly, that 
he was commonly called, ** The koyal Merchant.** 
And he had the very lingular honour, upon many 
occafions, to be appointed to receive foreign princes 
ou their firft arrival in England, and to entertain 
them at his houfe till they were prefented at court. 
In fine, having no fon to keep up. his name, he 
took the moft effeftual method to perpetuate it, in 
the higheft degree of grateful veneration, as long 
as the city of London exifts as a corporation. 

*4i^* Authorities* Camden's Britan. edit. 1770. 
Journal of Edw* VI. of his own writing, in the 
Cotton" Library at the Mufeum. Rymer's Foedera, 
vol. 15, Ward's Life of Greftiam. 
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EARL OF Leicester* 



[A. a .153Z, to 1588.1 

Including Memoirs of Sir Philip Sydney, and Sit 

Robert Dudky. 

SOME mention has already been made of tlvt 
nobleman, in the life of the duke of Nbrdiunv* 
berland» Vol. I. p. 180. It is therefore only ne-. 
ceflary to add, as to the juvenile part of his life^ 
that he was the duke*s fifth fon, by Jane, the daugh- 
ter and beirefs of Sir Edward Guilford. The ex- 
aft time of hishirth is not recorded, but it is fup- 
poftd to have been in the year r532 ; and iri the 
year 15^0, he was married to Amy^ the daughter 
of Sir; John Rbfbart, when, as a comi>liment to his. 
father, the king was prefent at the nuptials ; and 
it is remarkable^ that from early youth to the laft 
hour of his life, he was a fuccefsful courtier. 
Upon the king's death, he engaged with his father, 
in fnpport of lady Jane Grey's title to the crown, 
and atten »::d upon him in his expedition into Nor- 
folk ; but upon the duke's, b.eijtig arretted at Cam- 
bridge^ 
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tridge, he fled to qtieen Mary's camp, and fur- 
rendered ; from whence he was brought up pri* 
foner to London, and confined in the Tower, on 
the tweoty-fixihof July, 1553, and on the fif- 
teenth of January following was arraigned for high 
treafon at the Guildhall of London, cohfeiled the 
indiftment, and was adjudged by the earl of Suffex 
to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. But the 
lords interceding for him with the queert, fhe re- 
ftbred him and his brethren, (except the lord Guil- 
ford) in bJobd, received him into favour, and made 
him matter of the Englilh ordnance at the fiegc of 
St. Quintin, in 1557., 

As foon as queen Elizabeth afcended the throne, 
fhe advanced him to 6hG of the highefl pofts of ho- 
nour near her person, making him her m^fter o'f 
the horfe, and in the fecond year of her reign, to 
the great furprizeof his rival courtiers, hermajefly 
advanced him to the dignity of privy counfellor, 
and honoured him with the noble order of the 
garter. 

Encouraoed by tbefe favours, he gave into the 
opinion, that» if he could get fid of his wife, he 
need not defpair of fooii rendering himfelfperfoh- 
ally agreeable to her majefty. The lady was dif- 
patched into the country, to the Iwufe of one of 
his dependants, where, k is faid, he firft attempted 
to have taken her off by poifon ; but, failing in this 
defign, he caufed her to be thrown down from t6e 
top of a flair cafe, and murdered by the fall. She 
•was at firft obfcurely buried, but that having given 
occafion to cenfurc, he ordered her body to be 
taken up, and fhe was interred again in St. Mary's 
church at Oxford, with all imaginable pomp and 
folemnityr 

Ambition and luft were the ruling paffions 
of Dudley; and his perfonai accomplilhments^ 
iicsived both from nature and pojite education, 

E 4 infpired 
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inl^ned liinii with confumoiate vanity: nor 
muft Elizabeth pafs uhccnfured, for it appears^ 
that «veii lxfoi,e the death of his wife, (he ex- 
ceeded the beuHds of female decorum in her con- 
duS towards him, infomuch, that at foreign 
courts her reputation was but {lightly treated, and 
her ambafladors complained of it, in their dif- 
p^itcbes to the miniftry at home. But after this 
tragical event, it was obferved* that he met with a 
Kiore favourable reception than ever from the 
quAen : and though ihe did not openly countenance 
hh pj^eteniians of marriage, yet fhc feemed not at all 
difpleafed with the overture ; and when her mar- 
tiage with him was moved by the French ambafla- 
dor, flie only objefted, that he was not of the 
royal blood, nor could Ihe think of railing a de* 
pendant ta the rank of a companion. But envy 
and hatted are the furc attendants upon greatnefs, 
and Dudley, l)y being thus diftinguifhed above tl>e 
■icil: iii h^r inajefty*s favour,- drew upon himfelf the 
odium of the courtiers. Yet it muft be noticed, ia 
j.uAic€ to the queen's pohtical charader, that not- 
.withftanding her Jblameabie partiality to him as afa- 
vouiite, which fometims gave him a prevailing in- 
tepeil at the council-board, Ih^ never confided to hini 
tbesgeneral adminiftration of affairs ; and this may 
be accounted for, by admitting that Cecil's grea* 
abiliAes as a Aatefman enabled him to undermine 
the voluptu^ous Dudley, whofe fenfuality checked 
the progrcfs of his ambition* Yet his Ifcilful anta* 
gonift, that'lie might feem to gratify him even in 
this, paflipn, while he was attempting either his re- 
moval from court, or a diminution of his influence^ 
ifcggefted to her majelly the propriety of a match 
between Dudley and Mary queen of Sqots, then 
about to furm a foreign alKante, which muft be 
prejutlicial to England. The crown of Scotland ia 
po^i^i&on,^ and the ri^htofiaberijtance.to^th^croiiiyiai 
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ofEnglandy were moft alluring baits; and Cecil 
knew, that fhould he be over-earneft in the purluit 
of the match propofed, he would be infallibly loft in 
llie good graces of the queen ; at the fame time, he 
was under no apprehenfion, from the known tem- 
per of the que^ of Scots, that a perfon of his 
lordibip's extraflion could ever render himfclf ac- 
ceptable to her, in the charafter of a hulband*. 
Elizabeth, whateverxwas her motive, gave car to- 
this propofal, and fcnt immediate inftruftions ta 
Randolph, her ambaiTador in Scotland, to open 
the matter to Mary ; but that, queen refolved ta 
reje£k the offer, though fhe feared to come an 
open rupture with Elizabeth. She difpatched 
Sir James Mclvil to London, with inftruftions 
fall of friendlinefs and regard. But when Eliza- 
beth enquired if the queen of Scots liad fent any 
anfwer to the propofition of marriage fhe had made 
her, the ambaflador gave an evafivc anfwer, ' Her 
majefty then entered upon the commendation of 
lord Robert Dudley, declared (he would marry him- 
herfelf, if (he had not been determined to end her 
days in virginity : and (he farther told Sir James^ 
Melvil, ** (he wifhed that the"queen her (ifter might 
marry him, as meeteft of all other with whom (he 
could 6nd in her heart to declare her fecond perfon. 
For being matched with him, it would beft remove 
out of her mind all fears and fufpicions to be of- 
fended by any. ufurpation before her death.; being; 
adured, that he was fo loving and trufty, that he- 
would never permit any fuch thing. to be attempted^ 
during, her time." In . the courfe of this curious 
converfation,. given at large by "Sir James^ Melvil,. 
in his memoirs, Sir James had named the earl of 
Bedford as (irft commi(rioner to be fcntjd Scotland, 
to fettle all differences: betvyccn the two crowns-;* 
andlord Robert Dudley only as his fecond. The 
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queen took nrc at this, vowed (he would make hint 
St far greater earl than Bedford, and defired the ant- 
baflador to flay till he fhould fee him made earl 
of Leiccftcr, and baron Denbigh, which was ac- 
cordingly done at Wefiminftcr on the 29th of Sep- . 
-tember 1564, with great folemnity,- the queen her* 
felf aflifting at the ceremony, and helping to put 
on fome of his robes. And not long after, upon 
the refignation of Sir J. Mafon, he was made chan- 
cellor of the univerfity of Oxford. 

The earl, however, feemed now father to decline 
tbe match, than defire it ; he excufed himfelf ta 
the Scottifh ambafl&dor, from having ever enter- 
tained fo proud a pretence, declared his fenfe of his 
own unworthinefs, and begged her majefty would " 
not be offended, nor impute a matter to him, which 
the malice of his enemies had devifed for his de- 
ftriiftion. Within a few days after. Sir James 
J^clvil obtained his difpatch, with a more ample 
declaration of thp queen's mind, upon the fiibjeft 
of his embafly. 

In the.mcan time, the earl of Leiccfter wrote 
letters to the earl of Murray, to excufe him to the 
queen of Scots. And that he might the better re« 
commend himfelf at court, by (hewing his zeal in 
the fervice of his royal miftrefs, he accufed Sir 
Nicholas Bacon to Elizabeth, that he had inter- 
meddled in th>j affair of the fucceffion, and ailifted 
in the^publication of a book againft the queen of 
Scots title. The queen was highly offended, the 
author. Hales, was taken up and impriibned, and 
Sir Nicholas Bacon would have infallibly loft his 
pffice, if Leicefter could have perfuadcd Sir An- 
thony Brown to have accepted it. 

In November following, the earl of Bedford and 
Mr. Randolpli) the earl of Murray and fecretary 
Lidingtpn*, cbmmiffioncrs on both fides, met»ne?r 
Berwick, to treat of the marriage, but with ten- 
derer 
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<defcr dflfcrs, and lefs efFeftual dealing, than wai 
expefted. The carl of Leicefter's behaviour, and 
the prudence and difcretion which appeared in the 
letters he had written to the earl of Murray , had 
jnade an impreilion upon the queen of Scots, and 
(he feemed fa far to approve of the match, tliat 
queen Elizabeth began to be afraid it might take 
cfFeft. Under thefe apprehenfions, and at the fo^ 
licitation of fecretary Cecil, (he permitted lord 
Darnley to take a journey into Scotland, in hbpe, 
that his prcfence might be njore prevalent than 
Leicefter's abfence. And the end of Leicefterj 
perceiving the qiieen's inclination, wrote private 
letters to the earl of Bedford, to defift from pro- 
fecuting his propofed match any farther. The 
<jueen of Scots was foon after folemnly married to 
lord Darnley, in the royal chapel of Holyrood- 
l\oiife, and the next day he was publicly proclaimed 
king, and affociated with her majefty in the go* 
vernment. 

In 1565, application was again made to queen 
Elizabeth to think ferioufly of marriage, by this 
means to weaken the party of the queen of Scots irt 
England, and to ftrengthen the intereft of the 
Proteftant religion. The emperor Maximilian pro- 
pofed his brother, the arch-duke Charles, with 
very honourable conditions. The earl of Suffex 
favoured the match ; but Leicefter, prefuming up- 
pn his power with the queen, took pains to pre^ 
vent it. This oppofitioli was ill digefted hy the 
carl of Suflex, who was of an high fpirit,- and 
no*bly defcended. The honefty of his nature led 
him to a profefled enmity, which divided the 
whole court ; and whenever the two earls weiit 
abroad, they were attended with a retinue of 
armed followers ; infomuch', that the queen was 
obliged to interpofe her authority to make up 
Hhe breach: bat SulTex continued hi^>avex{ibn 

E 6 / till 
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till his deMh ; and, in his laft fickncfs^ i&, faid t» 
have addrefled . his friends to this, purpofe : ** I 
am now paffing intx> anodiec world, and tnuA 
kave you to your fortunes, and to the queen's grace 
and goodnefs^; but beware of the gypiie (meaning 
XeicejQLer) for he will be too hard for you all ; you 
know not the bcaft fo well as 1 do^** 

The ground of this quarrel, however, is *more 
Cully explained in Cecil lord Burleigh'a papers,, 
wherein it appears, that the queen permitted it to 
be debated in council, whethec (he fbou Id marry 
tiie arch-^uke or Leicefler ? Suflex and his friends^ 
drew up the reafons why £he ihould not marry. 
LeiceQer. And from this very meafure we rnay 
judge of the real intentions of Elizabethv which 
were to gain the confent of Mary and her minifters 
to the propofed match between the queen of Scots 
Sind Leicefter, that it might not ^qppear derogatory 
to hes honour to marry him after another queen 
had agreed to accept his hand ; but the Englifh 
council prudently over-ruled her fecret inclinations.. 
We have ali^isady obferved, that the earl of Lei^ 
ccftcr was^aiude chancellor of the univerfity of Ox-^ 
ford, tow-ards the end of the propeding yjean At 
this ara, the univerfity was in a moll deplorable 
^ condition : their difcipline had long been negleftcd^ 
and their learning mpfl; miferably impovcriftied. 
The whole univerfity could furnifli only thretr 
preachers ; arid in the abfence of two of them, tha 
audience was frequently put off with »verv lame per- 
formances; I'o give the reader an inftahce ; tho 
congregation being one Sunday deftitute of a 
preacher, Tavftrner of Woodeaton, the (herifF of 
the county,, entejrs Stv Mary's, with his fword by 
bis fide,, and his gold chain about his neck, mounts 
the; pulpit, and harangues the fcholars in the foK 
lowing ftrain : " Arriving at the mount of St^ 
MAiy/s, iih thcL ftony ftage#, wherci I now ftand,, I 

ha.Yfi 
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bave brought you feme fine bifcaits, baked in the' 
oven of charity, carefully conferved for the chickens 
of thc-church> the fparrows of the fpirjt, and the 
fweet fwallows of falvatiron." This Taverner, it 
feems, had been Iwo^ght xvp in the cardrnal's col- 
kge, was an inceptor in arts, and in deacon's or- 
ders, and a perfon at that time in efteem for his 
learning in the univerfity ; fo that fronj this fpeci* 
men it appears to how low a» charadter their ftudiesr 
were reduced. 

The earl of Lercefter laboured by all poflibic 
means to introduce an improvement in literature, 
and give a-new turn to the face of affairs in the 
vnivedity* By his letters he recommended to them 
the practice of religion and learning, ant}' prcfled 
^em to a more clofe obfervance of their duty. Thiy 
ap($lication was not without its effeS ; provifiorr 
was immediately made for reforming abufes in graces 
and difpenfations, leftures and public exercifes were 
enforced by ftatate, and the habits brought under 
regulation ; the earl continuing to patronize and 
regulate the univ-erfity upon every occafion. 

In the beginni*>g of the year 1566, Monfieur 
"BambouUet was difpatehed into England to queen 
Elizabeth, by Charles IX. king of France, with 
tiie order cf St. Michael, to be conferred on two^ 
Englifti noblemen, fuch as fhouldbe moft agree- 
able to her majelty. The queen made choice of 
the duke of Norfolk and the earl of Leicefter; the* 
one diftinguifhed by his high birth, and the other 
hy her majefty's favour. And on the twenty-fourth 
of January* tliey were inArefted in tlae royal chapel 
at Whitehall,, with very great folemnity i no Eng- 
lifhman having ever been admitted before into this^ 
order, except king Henry VI 11. king Edward VI. 
and Charks^ Brandoaduke of Suffolk. 

This fummer the queen made her firft progrefs- 
into the country,, a^ laudable cuftom. which fhe af<- 

. terwariis* 
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terwards kept up, the greateft part of her reign; 
ar^d upon her return the vifitcd Oxford. She was 
attended by the earl of Lcicefter, who- previoofly 
kiforming the unkerfity of her defign, defired they 
would confult tlicir own credit upon this occafiony 
and make an honourable provifionforhermajefty*s 
reception. On the twenty-ninth of Auguft his 
lordihip, with fome others of the nobility, were 
difpatched before by her majefty, to give nbtice^ 
that (he would be ther^ within two days. The 
vice-chancellor and the heads of boufes came out 
to meet theni on horfeback, and entertained them 
with Latin orations addreiled to their chancellor 
and fecretary CeciK And in the afternoon the 
lords returned to VVoodftock, where the court fajr, 
'and exprefled their fatisfaftion at their honourabfe 
reception. 

On the thirty-firft of Auguft in tlie forenoon^, 
the earls of Leicefter and Huntingdon were prefcnf 
at Dn Humphreys's leftures in the fchools, who* 
read as queen's profeffiML in divinity, and then they 
attended at the publi3imputations. Towards even- 
ing, as her majefty approached, (he was met at 
Wolvercote, where the jurifdiftion of the uniVerfity 
ends, by the chancellor the earl of Leicefter, by 
four doftors, . and the vice-chancellor, in their 
fcarlet robes and hoods ; and by eight mafters of 
arts, who were heads of colleges or halls.. Tlie 
chancellor then delivered the ftafFs of the three fu- 
pcrior beadles into her majefty'5 hand, and having, 
received them again from her, and likewife re- 
ftored them to their refpeftive officers, the canon 
of Chriil-church made an elegant fpeech tO her 
majefty upon theoccafion. She then held put her 
hand to the orator and the doftors, and as Dr» 
Humphreys drew near "to kifs it, '* Mr. do£tor/' 
faid'the queen, fmiling, " that loofe gown becomes 
you mighty well, 1 wonder your, notions (hould be- 
fo narrow." This Humphreys, it fecms, was at 

the 
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the head of the Puritan party, and had oppofed thd' 
ccclefiaftical h5»bits with violent zeal. 

-As Ihe entered the town, the llreets were lined' 
with fcholars from Bocardo to Quatervois, whoy. 
as her naRJefty pafled along, fell down upon their 
knees, and with one voiee cried out, " Long live 
the queen !" At Quatervois the Greek profeffor 
addreffed her majefty in a Greek oration, and the- 
queen anfwered him in the fame language, and 
commended his performance. From hence Ihe was^ 
conveyed with the like pomp to Ghrift-church, 
where (he was received'by Mr. KinfmilJ, the pub*- 
lic orator ; who, in the name of the univerfity,, 
cohgratulated her majefty on lier arrival among; 
them. ' ' . 

For fewn days together the queen was magnifi- 
cently entertained by the university, and exprefle^' 
an extreme delight in the lefture^, difputations,. 
public exercifes, and fliews ; which Ihe cbnflantly 
hear^ and faw. On the fixth day Ihe declared her 
fatisfaftion in a Latin fpeech, and affured them of 
her favour and proteflion. The day after (he took- 
her leave, and was condufted by the heads as far 
as Shotover-hill, when the earl of Leicefter gave 
her notice, that, they had accompanied her to the 
limits of their jilrifdiftion. Mr. Roger Marbeck 
then made an oration to her majefty, and having 
laid open the difficulties under which learning had 
formerly laboured, he ■ gratefully acknowledged the 
encouragements it had lately received, and the 
profpeft of its arlfing to a fuperior degree of fplen- 
dor under her majefty*s moft gracious adminiftra- 
tion. The queen heard him with pleafure, and 
ieturned a very favourable anfwer ; and cafting hex 
eyes back upon Oxford, with all poflible marks of 
tendernefs and affeftion, (he bade- him farewell. 
Here h may not be amifs to obferve, that the 
qvfccen's countenance, and the earl of Leicefter^t 

carej 
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care, bad fuch "ati tfFe& \ipon the diligence of thU 
learned body, that, within a few years after, it 
produced more eminent men in every branch- of 
fcience, than in any preceding age. 

Upon the queen's return to London, the par- 
liament met on the firft of November, fell into 
warm debates, and feemed refolved to infift upon 
her majefty's immediate marriage, or the declaration 
of a fucceflbr» The earl of Leicefter had earnefily 
fupported the title of the q,ueen of Scots ; but, not 
meetiiig with the fuccefs he deiired, he faid that 
an huiband ought to.be impofed on the queen,, ot 
a fucceffor appointed by parliament s^ainft her in«^ 
clination* Wherein he was openly joined by the 
earl of Pembroke,-and privately by the duke of 
Norfolk. But the queen was highly incenfed at 
this behaviour, and, for fome time^ they were all 
excluded the prefence'chamber, and prohibited ac-^ 
cefs to her perfoa : however^ it was not long be* 
fore they fubnlitted, and obtained her majefty'^ 
pardon • 

During this^ difgrace, Leicefter is charged with 
having entered into a traiterous correfpondence with 
the Infh, who had jaft before broken out into an 
open rebellion. His letters are faid to have been 
found upon a perfon of diftinftion, who was killed 
in battle ; but, before the difcovery could be made^ 
he was reconciled to the queen, and placed above 
tlie reach of any private accufation. 

The next year,, count Stolberg was difpatched 
into England, by the emperor,, to renew the treaty, 
of marriage between his brother, the archduke 
Charles, and the queen. The earl of Suflex had 
not long before been fent to his Imperial majefty 
upon this fubjefi, and had ufed his utmoft efforts 
that her majefty might be married to a. foreigoi 
prince : but Leicefter took care to fupplant him ia 
lis deiigns, and privately engaged, the lord Norths, 

wha 
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who attended him in his journey, to he a fpy uppn' 
his a£tions, and to break the meafures he fhould 
enter into, by adverie iniinuations. In the mean 
time, he ^ifcouraged her majefty from the attempt, 
by laying before her the inconveniences that would 
neceflarily arife from a foreign match : and the 
archduke, not long after, married the daughter of 
the duke of Bavaria ; and Leicefter was now no 
longer under any apprehenfion that the queen would 
marry a foreigner. Indeed, the difficulties with re- 
fpeft to religion were a fufficient bar, if no other 
impediment had flood in the way, to the fuccefs of 
future negociations, as it had been in the cafe of. 
the archduke. 

-In 1568, the queen of Scots fled into England^; 
and Leicefter appears^ to have cotitinucd ftrongly" 
attached to her intereft. He even ftands charged 
with having entered into a confpiracy againft fe- 
cretary Cecil, becaufe he fufpefted him to favour 
the fucceflion of the houfe of Suffolk. 

Mary at this period was a widow for the third 
time,' her fecond hufband, lord Darnley, having 
been firft murdered, as it is conje£tured, and then 
blown up by gun-powder, with all his attendants;^ 
at^hi$ hunting-feat, in 1566: Bothwell, the fup- 
pofed chief confpirator, and the queen^s favourite, 
was tried for the inurder, but by her influence ac- 
quitted ; and that no room might be left to doubt 
who was the real contriver of this foul treaibn,. 
Mary married Bothwell foon after ; upon which 
the earl af Murray, and other lords, railed an army 
againft her, took her prifoner, and obliged her to 
refign her crown to her fon, by lord Darnley, an 
infant of thirteen months old, who was thereupon 
crowned By the title of James VI. and Murray 
was appointed regent. As to Bothwell, he fled to 
Denmark, where he died obfcurely, and Mary 

cfc^ng, took refuge in England^ 

Here 
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Here Lciccfter contHvcd a new plan to reflorr 
the unfortunate, guilty queen, by propofing a mar- 
riage between her and the duke of Norfolk* He 
took upon hisn to propound the matter tolhe duke; 
extenuated the crimes ihe Has accufed of; and 
^rote letters to Mary in coniinendation of Nor- 
folk ; in which he earneftly perfuaded her to ap- 
prove of the marriage : and, farther, he drew up 
certain articles, which he fent to her by the biihop 
of RoiTcy promifing, "upon her acceptance x>( the 
propofed conditions, ta procure for her the crown 
of Scotland in prefent polTeffion, and the crown ol 
J£ngland in reverfion.^ . 

Whilft ajfairs were in this fituation, and the earl 
t)f Leicefler was waiting for a convenient opportu- 
nity of opening the defign to his miftr^fs, the earl 
of Murray fent fecret advice to her majefty of the 
whole tranfaftion, and charged the duke of N'offolk 
with faaymg et>gaged in private pradices to get tlie 
prefent poueiiion of the two crowns by means of 
this marriage. This rejport, though very foreign 
to the duke's inclinations, was fupported by cir- 
cumftantial evidence, and raifed tne queen's jea«- 
ioufy, to a high degree, againft'the duke and the 
lords that were concerned with him : which when 
Norfolk underftood, he would have perfuaded the 
^ earl to impart the fcheme to her majefty without 
delay. But Leicefter put it off from time to time* 
till, at length falling fick at Titchfield, or, at leaft,^ 
pretending licknefs (fov he was a complete mafter 
of the courtly art of diffimulation) , and being there 
Tifiied by Elizabeth, he declared the whole matter 
to her, begging, forgivenefs with figlis and tears r 
and, not long after, the duke and the lords being 
taken into cuftody, the earl of Leicefter was exa- 
mined before the queen and council ; where he 
^^e fuch an account of his proceedings^ and be- 
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taved in fuch a manner, that he eafily obtained her 
majefty's pardon. 

In 157 1, died, in a ftrange manner, Sir Nichokap 
Throgmorton, who had been at the head of Lei- 
cefter's party, againft Cecil fecretary of ftate, but 
had lately gone over to him. Being at Leiceller'* 
houfe, as he was at fupjJer, he was feized, in a 
moft violent manner, with an impoflhumation m 
his lungs, and died in a few days, but not without 
fufpicion of poifon. It is faid, that, on his chang- 
ing (ides, the earl was apprehenfiv^ be might make 
a difcovery of his fecrct praftices, and for this rea- 
fon took care to difpatch him. He likewife bore 
.him a fecret grudge for a former toelEige fent over to 
queen Elizabeth, whilft her ambailador in France^ 
that he had heard it reported at the duke of Mont- 
onorency's table, that her majefty^w^s about to 
marry her horfe-keeper, meaning Leicefler her 
jnafler of the horfe. 

The day before his death, Throgmorton is fai^ 
to have declared the caufe of his diftemper to be z 
poifoned fallad he eat at the earl's ; and he broke 
out into bitter inveftives againft his cruelty. The 
tarl, however, made a mighty (hew qf lamientation 
over him; and, in a letter to Sir Francis Walfing* 
ham, then ambaflador in France, he thus cxprei&s 
himfelf upon tlie occaiion. '* We have loft, oa 
Monday, our good friend Sir Nicholas Throgmor- 
ton, who died inniy houfe, being there taken fud- 
denly in great extremity on Tuefday before. His 
Jungs were perilhed, but a fudden cold he had 
taken was the caufe of his fpeedy death. God 
hath his foul; and we, his friends,, great lofs of hit 
body." 

About this time, a marriage was propofed be- 
tween queen Elizabeth and the duke of Anjou ;. 
jind^ the earl of Leicefter is fgtid to have laid afide 
llils pieteiifipns to the q^ucen upon this occafioin 
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and to have folicited the marriage with zeal. Btft 
this is not 4)robable ; and it appears, that when 
the duke of Anjou infilled upon a toleration in the 
cxercife of his own religion, the queen abfolutely 
refufed to comply. • 

With a view to prevent any farther attempts ih 
favour of the queen of Scots, a law was now made, 
prohibiting, under a feverc penalty, the declaring 
any pcrfon whatfoever to be heir or fucceflbr of the 
queen, except it were the natural iffue of her body. 
This expreifion, as it was uncuftomary in ilatutes 
of this kind, and the term Natural was ufually 
applied by the lawyers to i'uch children as were 
born out of wedlock, gave great occafion to ccn- 
fure ; and loud clamours were raifed againft Lei- 
cefter, as if, by inferting this clatffe in the ftatutc, 
he had defigned to involve the reahii in new dif- 
putes about the fucceflion. It was urged, that no 
poflible reafon conld be imagined, why the ufual 
form of Lawful iffue Ihould be changed into Natu- 
ral Iffue, unlefs with a view to^ refleft upon the 
honour of her majefty, , and to obtrude hereafter 
upon the Englifh fome baftard fon of his own, as 
the Natural Iffue of the queen. 

From this time, it appears, that Leicefter was 
tmivcrfally detefted, and very juftly ; for his pride 
and venality offended all the great officers of flate, 
and his other crimes drew vpon him the odium of 
the, people. He had quarrelled openly with arch- 
bifhop Parker and the bifhop of London, for re- 
fufing to grant a difpenfation for a child to bold 
a valuable benefice, whofe father had bribed Lei- 
cefter to obtain this favour. He had^likewife pri- 
vate gifts on the difpofal of bifhopricks, befides 
many lucrative grants from the crown. In co.n- 
fequence of his favour with the queen, he carried 
his infolence to fuch a pitch to other courtiers, 
that even in her prefence he treated them, with 

great 
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great indignity. A privy-counfellor, we are told, 
unable to contain his refentment at fuch ufage, 
ftruck him ; upon which the queen told him, ** he 
bad forfeited his hand j" but the gentleman, with 
great prefence of mind, and noble intrepidity, 
** intreated her majefty to fufpend this judgment, 
till the traitor, who better deferved it, had loft his 
head.'* 

The year 1572 is but too fatally memorable, for 
the barbarous mailacre of Paris, called the mailacrc 
of St. Bartholomew, becaufe the bloody bulinefs 
commenced on the eve of St, Bartholomew. This 
^lot was laid with as deep difTimulatioti, as the 
aftion itfelf wis horrid : and whether we confider 
the high dignity of the perfons who projefted it, 
the high rank of the viJlims facrificed to bigotry, 
or the innocence of the flaughtered multitude, we 
Ihall find no traces in modern hiftory of fucji 
examples of perfidy and cruelty as Charles IX. 
Catharine of Medicis his mother, and Pope 
Gregory XIII. the perpetrators of this inhuman 
butchery. . 

The particulars in brief ought to find a place ia 
all memoirs of thefe times, written by Proteftants, 
at the remoteft ages, from the melancholy event; 
that they may never lofe fight of thofe maxims of 
diffimulation, conftantly pra£tifed by the. church 
oY Rome, to conceal her hatred of, and ci-uelty to 
the profefibrs of the reformed religion of every- 
denomination. The queen-dowager of Navarre 
was decoyed to Paris, by a propofal of marriage 
between her fon, afterwards Henry IV. of France, 
and the princefs Margaret, fitter to Charles IX. 
The fame pretext drew thither Henry prince of 
Beam, and his uncle the prince of Conde. The 
famous admiral of France, Coligni, was invited 
by tlie king, with a promife to declare him his ge- 
neral in a war againft Spain ; and the other chiefs 

of 
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of the Huguenots (French Proteftants) depending 
upon the peace that had been lately granted them, 
accompanied him. The queen of Navarre was 
taken off by poifon. Coligni was (hot at, as he 
was going home at noon, by a villain hired for the 
purpofe, but he was only wounded. And in the 
evening, the duke of (3uife communicated the 
king's fecret intentions to Charron> intendant of 
Paris, who ordered the captains of the different 
wards to arm the burghers privately ;' giving or- 
ders, that the Roman Catholic citizens, as foon-as 
they heard an alarm ftruck on the bell of the pa- 
lace clock, fhould place lights in their windows 

. by way of diftinftion, and then breaking into the 
houfes of all the Huguenots, put them to the fword, 
without regard to fex or age. 

At midnight, Guife, accompanied by the duke 
D'Amaule, grand prior of France, a number of 

* officers, and three hundred chofen'foldiefs, marched 
to- the admiral's hotel, broke t>pen the gates, and 
entered the houfe. A colonel and two fubaltern 
officers difpatched the wounded Coligni, and threw 
his body from his chamber-window into the ftreet. 
All his domeftics were aflaffinated, without mercy; 
and while this was tranfafting, the alarm was ftruck 
on the bell, and the militia joining with the fol- 
.diers, a general maffacre ctifued. Two thoufand 

7 perfons were put to the fword before morning, and 
^ great number in the courfe of the enfuing day," 
At the fame time, by orders from the court, the 
Huguenots^ in all the capital cities of the kingdom 
of France, ihared the fame fate j but in two or 
three garrifon- towns they were fpared, the gover- 
nors refufing to execute the bloody mandates, ex- 
cufing themfelves by faying, the king muft be out 
of his fenfes when he gave them. The mangled 
body of the admiral was infulted by the bigotted 
populace, ahd bung upon thp gibbet of Montfau- 

con; 
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con; and the young king of Nayarre," the prince 
of Beam, and tli^e prince of Conde, were clofetted 
by Charles and his fav'age mother, who told them, 
that if they did not embrace the Roman ^athplic 
religion, they fhould not live three days. By fair 
promifes thev gained time, and made their,efcape. 

But according to Camden, it was intended to 
have involved England in the fate of this evil day ; 
for he fays, tliat the earl of Leicefter, and Cecil, 
then lord . Burleigh, were invited to the nuptials, 
and were to have been cut off, being the f^pporters 
of the Proteftant intcreft both in England and ia 
France, bv their councils and affiftance : and the 
truth of this is juftified by the conduft of the 
French ambaflador foon* after, who haughtily de- 
manded, that all the. French Proteftants, who had 
fled to England, on hearing of the maflacre of 
Paris, fhould be delivered up as rebellious fubjefts, 
which the queen, with equal humanity andrefolu- 
tion, abfolutely refufed. 

To return to Leicefter : moft hiftorians agree, 
that it was in the courfe of this year he privately 
married lady Douglas, dowager-bargnefs of Shef- 
field ; and though fome fecret memoirs of the ad- 
ventures of this unfortunate lady, whom he would 
never own asi his wife, were handed about, yet the 
affair did not reach the queen's, ear. But the wits 
of the court, after his marriage with the countefs 
dowager of Eflex was known, ftyled thefe two 
ladies, Leicefter's two teftaments, calling , lady 
Douglas the old, and lady Eflex the new teftament. 
Unable, however, to make lady Douglas defift from 
her pretenfions, he endeavoured, fays Dugdale, to 
take her off by poifon, and (he narrowly efcaped 
death, with the lofs of her hair and her nails. 

Yet all the reports and reprefentations made 

to the queen of the eirl's reprehenfiblc conduct 

and bad charader^ bad ig litde eife<^ upon her, 

.3 that 
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that in 157^; her majefty made him a vifit at 
his caftle of Kenelworth, which had been granted 
to his lordfliip and his heirs, by the queen's letters 
patent, ever fince the fifth year of her reign ; and 
his expence in enlaiging and adorning it amounted 
to no lefs than 6o,cx)o /. Here he entertained the 
queen and her court with all imaginable magnifi- 
cence for feventeen days. 

*' At her firft entrance, a floating iiland was dif* 
cerned upon a large pool, glittering with torches ; 
on which fat the lady of the lake, attended by two 
nymphs, who addrefled her majefty in verfe witl\ . 1 
an hiftorical account of the antiquity and owniers 
of the caftle ; and the fpeech was clofed with the 
found of cornets, and other inftniments of loud 
xnufiq. Within the lower court was ereSed a 
ftately bridge, twenty feet wide, and feventy feet 
long, over which the queen was to pafs ; and on 
each fide flood columns, with prefects upon them 
to her majefty from the gods^ Silvanus ofifered a 
cage of wild-fowl, and Pomona divers forts of 
fruits ; Ceres gave corn, and Bacchus wine ; Nep- 
tune prefented fea-filh, Mars the habiliments of 
war, and .Phcebus all kinds of mufical inilru- 
ments. 

*' During her ftay, variety of fporfa and (hews 
were daily exhibited. In' the chace was a favage 
man with fatyrs; there were bear-baitings, fire- 
works, Italian tumblers, and a country wake, run- 
ning at the quintain, and morrice-dancing. And, 
tlxat no fott of diverfion might be omitted, the 
Coventry men came, and a£ted the ancient play^ 
fo Jong fince ufed in their city, called Hocks - 
Tuefday, reprefenting the deftruftion of the Danes 
in the reign of king Ethelred ; which proved fo 
agreeable to her majefty, that Ihe ordered them a 
brace of bucks, and five marks in money, to de« 
fray the charges of the feaft. There were, befides, 

on 
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«n the pool, a triton riding on a mermaid eighteea . 
/feet long, and Arion upon a dolphin." 

An ettimate may be formed of the expence froni 
the quantity of beer that was drank upon this oc* 
•cafion, which amounted to 320 hogftieads. 

' Towards the clofe of this year," Walter D'Evc- 
rcux, earl of Eflex, was, by lord Leicefter's ma- 
nagementy commanded to refign his authority in 
Ireland; and returned into England, after having 
fuftained a confiderable lofs in bis private fortunes. 
But cxpreffing his refentment with ^too mucK 
-eagernefs againft Leiccfter, to whofe under-}\ancl' 
dealings he imputed the whole caufe.of his rnis- 
Tortunes, he was again fent back into Ireland by 
liis procurement, with the unprofitable title of earl- 
inarfhal of the country. And here he continued 
not loog before he died of a bloody-flux, in the 
.midft of incredible torments. 

The death of this nobleman carried with it a 
fufpicion of poifon, and was charged upon the earl 
of teicefter. Two of Effex's own iervants arc 
reported to have been confederates in the murder: 
and it is ikid, that a pious lady, whon^thc earl 
mudi valued, was accidentally poifon^a at tlic 
fame time. It is farther alleged, th^t his lord- 
fhipi^s page* ^ho was accuftomed to tafte of his 
drink before he gave it him, very hardly efcapeH 
with life', and not without the 'lofs 'qf his hair, 
though he drank but a fmall quantity^ and tliat 
the earl, in compaffi6n to the boy, called for a 
cup of drink a little before his deith,' and dra^k 
to him in a frieitdly manner, faying, <* I drink to 
** thee, my Robin' ; but ben^t afraid,* ^tis a better 
•* cup of drink than that thou tookeft to. tafte 
■** when we both were poifoncd,** 

This report, however, was contradicted by Sir 

Henry Sidney,, tlie lord deputy df Ireland ; yet 

the fufpicion was ihcreafed foon aftbr, when Lei- 

Vol. IL F cefter 
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ctftdr married the countefs dowager of .Eflcx, an 
event which he wiihed to conceal. But the 
French ambaflador Simier, prefling the queen's 
marriage with the duke of Anjdu, and imagining 
her private attachment to Leicefter was the only 
obflacle to it, revealed the carl*s marriage to her; 
and*{he was fo' intemperate in her rage upon tliis 
occafiOHi that fhe forbade him the court, and 
would have committed him to the Tower, if the 
earl of Suflex had not prevented it, on prudential 
reafons. 

It has been fuggefted, that Leicefter plotted 
againft the life of Simier in refentmentof this dif« 
covery. 1 he fufpicion was founded on two cir- 
cuni^nces ; the one was a proclamation iifued bf 
the qutcn, that no perfon mould prefume to offer 
any affront to the French ambaflador or hi$ fer- 
vants. The other was, that, as Simier was attend-^ 
i'ng the queen in a barge upon the river, a gun was 
fired, the (hot from which palling the ambaflador*5 
barge fhot one of the queen's watermen through 
both arms. 

In ij^9, the duke of Anjou came over to Eng* 
land, thinking thereby the better to forward his 
fuit; but for along time he met with no better 
iucccfs than his ambaflador. At length, however^ 
as he waii one day entertaining her m^efty with 
aracrous difcourfe, (he drew a ring from off her 
finger, and placed it ilpon his, on ceirtain private 
conditions, which had been agreed between them. 
The company prefent miftook it for a contraft of 
marriage ; and the earl of Leicefter, and the feft 
of his faftion, who had fpared no pains t6 render 
the deiign abortive, cried, T he queen, the realm, 
and religion, were undone. The ladies of honour, 
who were all in his inter'eft, broke out into bitter 
lamentations, and fo terrified the quAn, that, 
early the next morning, Ihe fent for the duke of 

Anjouj 
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. Anjoo, and; «ftbr fome private converfatlon with 
him» <ii(fHifled bim her co^rt, after he had ftaid iit 
Engtatid three fcztt. To do him hoiiour, the 
<|Vieen attended him as far as Caaterbtrry, and or<> 
dcred the eari of Leicefter, and ioiitc others of her 
nobility, to wait upon him to Antwerp, to which 
place he retired in 1582. 

From this time, to X585, we meet with nothing 
material in Leiceiler's tranfa^lions, except his fub^ 
fcribiag an a^ociation with the reft of the nobility 
to defend queen Elizabeth, at the hazard of tl^ir 
lives and fortunes, againft the open violence and^ 
fecret machinations of her enemies. 

In 1585, the United Provinces in the Nether* 
Unds^ who had lately thrown off the SpamQi yoke» 
being greatly diftreffed, made application to queen 
Elizabeth, and defired her majefty to accept of the 
government of thofe provinces, and to take them 
into her protcftion. The queen heard their de- 
puties favoTirably ; however, Ihe refufed the fove^ 
reignty, and oftly entered into a treaty, by which 
(he engaged to furnilh them with a large fupply of 
men and money, which fhe fent to them, foon 
ifter^ under the conduft of her general, tlie earl of 
Leicefter. '^^ 

On the eighth^ of December he emjbarked, at- 
tended by feverai perfons of diftin£tion. His fleet 
eonfifted of fifty fail of fhips and traniports ; and, 
on the tenth, he arrived at Fiuihing, where, with 
bis whole train, his perfon being guarded by fifty 
archers, fifty halberdiers, and fifty raufqaeteersi he' 
was magnificently entertained by Sir Philip Sidney, 
his nephew, governor of the town for her majefty ; 
by Grave Maurice, fecond fon to William of Na£i> 
fau, prince of Orange, then lately deceafed ; by 
the magiftracy of the dty; and by the queen's am* 
fcaiTador. This town, with the caftle of iiiiitBi£a» 

F. a and 
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Here Lcicefter contHvcd fit new plan to reflorf 
the unfortunate, guilty queen, by propofing a mar- 
riage between her and the duke of Norfolk* He 
took upon him to propound the raatter tolhe duke; 
extenuated the crimes fhe \\as accufed of; and 
wrote letters to Mary in commendation of Nor- 
folk ; in which he carneftly perfuaded her to ap- 
prove of the marriage : and, farther, he drew up 
certain articles, which he fent to her by the bilhop 
of Roile, promifing, \jpon her acceptance x>{ the 
propofed conditions, tot procure for her the crown 
of Scotland in prefent poffeffion, and the crown of 
England in reverfion* . 

Whilft affairs were in this fituation, and the earl 
t)f Leicefter was waiting for a convenient opportu- 
nity of opening the delign to his miftr-cfs, the earl 
of Murray fent fecret advice to her majefty of the 
whole tranfa£ik}n, and charged the duke of Noffolfe 
with having engaged in private pra^ices to get the 
prefent poSeffion of the two crowns by means of 
this marriage. This report, though very foreign 
to the duke's inclinations, was fupported by cir- 
cumftantial evidence, and raifed tne queen's jea»- 
Joufy, to a high degree, againft'the duke and the 
lords that were concerned with him : which whcOf 
Norfolk underftood, he would have perfuaded the 
' earl to impart the fcheme to her majefty without 
delay. But Leicefter put it off from time to time, 
till, at length falling fick at Titchfield, or, at leaft, 
pretending Hckriefs (for he was a complete mafter 
of the courtly art of diffimulation) , and being there 
Tifiied by Elizabeth, he declared the whole matter 
to her, begging forgivenefs with fighs and tearsT 
an-d, not long after, the duke and the lords being 
taken into cuftody, the earl of Leicefter was exa- 
mined before the queen and council ; where he 
gav&fuch an account of his proceedings, and be- 
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liaved in fuch a manner, that he eaiily obtained her 
majefty^s pardon. 

In 157 1, died, in a ftrange manner, Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton, who had been at the head of Lei- 
cefter's party, againft Cecil fecretary of ftate, but 
had lately gone over to him. Being at Leicefter's 
houfe, as he was at fupfier, he was feized, in a 
moil violent manner, with an impoflhumation in 
his lungs, and died in a few days, but not without 
fufpicion of poifon. It is faid, that, on his chang- 
ing fides, the earl was appreheniive he might make 
a difcovery of his fecret practices, and for this rea- 
fon took care to difpatch him. He likewife bore 
-him a fecret grudge for a former tnefl&gc fent over to 
queen Elizabeth, whilft her ambaflador in France^ 
that he had heard it reported at the duke of Monc* 
onorency's table, that her majcfty^was about to 
marry her horfe-keeper, meaning Leicefter her 
mader of the horfe. 

The day before his death, Throgmorton is fai^ 
to have declared tlie caufe of his diilemper to be a 
poifoned fallad he eat at the earl's ; and he broke 
out into bitter inveflives againft his cruelty. The 
tarl, however, made a mighty ihew qf lamientatioii 
over him ; and, in a letter to Sir Francis Walfing- 
ham, then ambaflador in France, he thus expreifes 
liimfelf upon tlie occafion. '* We have loft, on 
Monday, our good friend Sir Nicholas Throgmor* 
ton* who died in my houfe, being there taken fud- 
denly in great extremity on Tuefday before. His 
lungs were perifhed, but a fudden cold he had 
taken was the caufe of his fpeedy death. God 
hath his foul; and we, his friends^ great lofs of hi* 
body." 

About this time, a marriage was. propofed be- 
tween queen Elizabeth and the duke of Anjou :. 
und. the earl of Leicefter is faid to have laid aiidJe 
Ixispie^enlions to the (jueen upon this occafioa, 

audi 
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arid the town of Terven in Zealand, and the 
~ £rdle in the province of Holland, had been deli- 
vered to Elizabeth, as a fecurity for the repaymei^t 
of the expences Ihe had been at, to enable the 
United Provinces to maintain their new republic, 
independently of Spain, and they arc thence flyled 
in hiftory, The Cautionaiy Towns. 

Ihe fame fplendid ^nd honourable r«ec^ption 
was given to the carl tliroughout his progrefs to 
the Hague ; every tpwn endeavouring to outvie 
the other in dcmonftrations of refpeft ; all manner 
of Ihews ai d entertain nients by land and on their 
canals were exhibited, v At the Hague, the State? 
•deCrous of engagiiig queen Elizabeth ftill farther 
in their defence, as .a compliment to her majefty, 
conferred on her favourite tlie higheft honour 
that republic can beflow j they made him governor 
and captain general of th<5 United Provinces, gave 
him a guard, in . the fame manner as had been the 
cuftom for the prince of Orange, and permitted 
him to keep a court, to which the States and tlii^ 
magiftracy repaired to pay their cortipliments, and 
m moft refpefis h6 was trjeated as theix fovereign. 

But this ftep had a contrary effeft to what the 
States expefted ; for the queen had given a ftrift 
charge to Leicefter before his departure, not to 
exceed his.commiffion, which was fo limited, that 
bis acceptance of thefe honours highly militated 
-againft liis fecrct inftruftions, as well as his com- 
miffipn. 'Hermajefty tlierefore confidered her per- 
gonal honouras injured, rather than complimented 
by the iCxtravagant reception her lieutenarit had 
met with, and thougtit the States, who were con- 
fiderably indebted to her, might have found a bet- 
ter ufe for their money, tjian tp expend it on pa- 
geants, triumphal.arclies, and feafts ; fhe therefore 
fcvcrcly reprimand«d them in a ktter writteiji 

with 
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tf itb her own hand, and to Leiccfter flie fent her 
vice-chambcrlain, to check- his ambition by per- 
fonal reprdot 

The States resumed; a fubmiflivc anfwer, and ex- 
cufed what they liad done by the neceffity they lay- 
under to Ibcw her rcprefentativc all poffible tokens 
ofrefpefliT The earl of Leicefter, too, lamenting 
bis hard .fate in having dilobliged her, fo wrought 
upon her, that fho overlooked the offenge, and 
even acquiefced in the title given him by the States* 
It has, ii)deed, been fuppofed, that Elizabeth's an- 
ger againft Leicefter and the States was only pre- 
tended i and tliat it was nothing but an artllice, by 
which (he ihifted from herfelf the odium of alTum- 
ing the fovereignty of the United Provinces, at the 
iame time that fhe transferred it to her own de- 
pendant, whom file could turn out of it, or con- 
firm in it, as circumftances Ihould' render it ex- 
pedient. 

The carl afterwards proceeded to the cxercife of 
his high authority, and having appointed natives' 
of Holland to be. deputies in every proviiice, he put 
the whole army, both Dutch and Englifh, under 
fuch excellent regulations, tliat the prince of 
Parma, general of the Spanifli forces, began to 
coniider him as a formidable enemy, and to de« 
^alr of recovering thefe provinces for the crown 
©f Spain, though not long before he had boafted, 
that he fhould make them an eafy conqueft. Sc*- 
veral Ikirmiflies now happened, in which the Eng- 
lifh forces gained the advantage ; and the prince 
of Parma having laid fiege to Grave, Norris, who 
was Leicefter's lieutenant general, and count Hoi- 
lack, repulfed him with conliderable lofs ; 'but Van 
Hemart, a young Dutch nobleman,, the governor,, 
furrendered it, for which he loft his head.. Howi- 
ever, upon the wtiole, the Englifh were fo fuccefs- 
£ul^ that, in honour of their^ viftories, Leiccfter 
, F 3 ' determined 
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determined to celebrate the feftivsi of St. George zX 
IJtreclit, where lie Ixad his bead^quarters, with 
the fame ridiciilous oAeatatioiiy a .fondnefs for 
which was one of his great foibles. And this frelh 
proof of his vanity embroiled himr again with hi$ 
royal miilrcfs, wbofe frequent renitilion of bis 
ofFeBces has been always urged as the flrongeft 
proof^ by foreign biftorians, of a trimtnal attach* 
ment to him. 

But. the future fuccefs of the campaign n&t an« 
fwering to the high expectations formed by the 
Dutch on the firft enterprizes of the Englifh, tlie 
mifcarriages were imputed to Leiceller^s want of mi* 
^itafy courage and conduct efpeciaJly after jthe fai« 
lure of the fiege of Zutphen^ a town in poileilion 
of the Spaniards, and of the moil importance of 
^any they held in the Netherlands. 

The fbrength of .this .place confided iri a fori 
built upon the river YfleL 7 his Leiceficr cq- 
deavoured to block up bybatl^ics cisciSed agaiiift 
it, and he reduced the governor to fuohextx^mi* 
ties, that h<e was obliged to fend to the prince of 
JParma, then beficging Rhinbcrg for fuccours. 
1 he prince, at tl^ head of a ilrong detachment^ 
flew to his alTiitance ; and at this critical junifture, 
by fame unaccountable mifcopdu^t Leioefter.neg« 
iefted to fend money to the .Count de Meurs, to 
pay two thousand German mercenanes^ whom the 
count had haftily levied and :brougbt into Holland 
for the fervice of the States ; and t£e prii^ce of Par^ 
^a being informed that the men were on tlie point 
of mutinying, ihewed hisgeneralfiiip, by furrpund^ 
lOg them in this temper, whereupon fome threw 
down their arms, and tlie reft entered into the 
5paniih fervice. After Hrhich he contrived to 
throw fuccours into the fort of Zatpheu. 

But the flower of tbc JEnglifti volunteers being 
iu the field) »nd among them maoy petfons of high 

rank. 
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i^hk, particularly the gallant Sir Philip Sidney, 
Sir William Stanley, Sir William RulJcl, and Sir 
John Norris, they refolvedto purfue the enterprize, 
notwithftanding this difcouragement; and rather 
to die for the honour of their coantry, than raifc 
the fiege. With fuch fentiments, it is not fur- 
prifing that they performed prodigies of valour ; 
out all their efforts proved ineffeflual ; for Leicef- 
ter again facrificed to his idol vanity in this fa- 
mous battle Having taken a chapel which flood in 
the field of battle, lie eniployed too. much time and 
attention in fecuring this^pofl, v^hich he bad taken 
in pcrfbn, by a trench, inftead of infpefting the 
motions of the enemy, vsrho had broken throtgU 
the line of the Englifli foot, and fupported by a 
ftrong fire from their cavalry, had made -dreadful 
havock. But feeing Leiccller chiefly intent on his 
trifling acquifition, the enemy direftpd their attack 
with t;hree thoufand men againft the general's fa- 
vourite chapel, which bccafioned a..bloody conteft^ 
the Spaniards gaining pofleflion of it ; but at leogtli 
they w6re driven' with confiderable (laughter to 
their intrenchmcnts ; however, the advantages 
Which had been gained by the Englifli in other 
quarters were loft' by this manoeuvre, and time was 
given to the prince of Parma, who had hitherto 
left the fate of the day to the marquis of Vafto, to 
advance with his main force againft the Englilh, 
juft as they were preparing to force the entrench- 
ments. Then it vias that the lieutenant-general 
Norris, pbferving the defign of the prince of Par • 
. ma, which was to flank the Englifti, advifed Lei- 
cefter either to call off the troops under Sir Wil- 
Bam Peiham from their attack on the cntreixfh- 
ments, to fupport the body of the Englifli againft 
the priacc, or to order a retreat. Leicefteir uufqr- 
tunately chofe the latter ; and Z.vitplich rcnoaihed in 
the hai>ds of the Spaniards. 
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• In the battle, the Englifh, in general, gaVe fig- 
rial proofs of their military (kill and perfonar 
valour; but Sir Philip Sid-ney furpafled all* 
others. This gallant oflScer> who was thefon o£ 
Sir Henry Sidney, by Mary^ the eldeil daughter. o£ 
Jcbn Dudley, duke of Northumberland, dif- 
tinguilhed himfelf very early at the court ef Eliza^ 
beth i for after having made the tour of Europe,. 
h^ was efteemed fuch an accomplilhed young gen-- 

• tleman, thafin the year 1576, when he was but 
in the twenty- fecond year of his age, he was fent 
by the queen tq congratulate Rodolphus II. em* 
peror of Germany, on his acceffion to the imperial 
throne. And in his way home, he vifitcd Doa 
Jobn of Aufiiria, governor of the Low- countries,, 
a moll haughty prince, accuftbmed to treat all 

' foreigners Willi. inlolcnt contempt. Sir Philip Sid- 
ney therefore met with a very cool reception ;. but 
afterwards, upon the report ofbis courtiers, that he 
was a gentleman of great learn ing ahd.knowlc^c 
of the world, though fo young, he condefcended 
to converfe with him, and, froin that time ha 
Ihewed him every, p.o'ffib5e mark of refpeft and 
cfteem. - ~ . . 

.He poflefled the ancient fpiritof Britjlh freedom, 
which he exerted manfully upon all occafions, par- 
ticularly when a q^uafrel happened betweea' him 
and tlie earl of Oxford at the Royal tenriis- court, 
which was carried tpXuch lengths, thiat the queen* 
interpofed, and told Sidney '* to confider the dif- 
ference in degree between earls and gentlemen, ad- 
dling, that princes were uiider a neceiTiiy to fug-' 
port the privileges of tbofe on whoiii they con^- 
ferred titles aiifi dignities.; and that, if gentlernen 
coJitemned the nobility, it. would teach peafauta 
to infullbo'tli." To which *he. made ithe following 
ieply, with due reVereiice ;' *^^ TThat rank was never. 
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! intended for privilege to wrong ; witncfs her Ma- 
jefly herfelf, who, how fovercign foever (he vvcre 
by throne, hjrth, education, and nature, yet was 
Ihe content to cafther own affeftions into> tbp 
fame moulds with her fubjefts, andgovernall her 
prerogatives by their laws. And he bcfought her 
Majefty to confider, that although the earl of Ox- 
,ford were a great lord by births alliance, and 
favour, yet he was no lord over him ; and there- 
fore the difference in degrees between freemen 
Gould challenge no other homage but prece- 
dency*?' 

With the fame independent fpirit he wrote 1m 
dicgant Latin letter to die queen, containing the 
foundeft arguments, founded on the principles of 
.general policy, and the conftitution of the king- 
dom, difluading herefrom the marriage then nearly 
concluded between her Majefty and the duke of 
Anjou ; which letter was« well received, and i^ 
prcferved in the Britilh Mufeum. 

But his natural fire and vivacity made him fcorn 
the idle life of a courtier, and led him on to the 
iield of military glory ; the queen therefore, by the 
recommendation of Walfingham, whofe daughter 
he bad married, and of his uncle the earl of. Lei- 
cefter, appointed him governor of FluQiing, and 
.lieutenant-general of the horfe. Being arrived in 
Zealand, he formed a clofe friendfliip and.intimacy 
with Maurice, fon of the prince of Orange, and 
in conjunAi<fn with him entered Flanders, and 
took Axel by furprize. Though the prince is 
named in this enterprize^ yet the honourof the 
contrivance, and the execution of it, is generally 
afcribed to Sidney, who revived the ancient difci* 
pline of filent order on tlie march : and by this 
conduA his foldiers were enabled to fcale tlve 
walls in the dead of night, whei> no enemy wad 
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expeftecL Having fucceeded to far» a chofen band 
mad^ dire^Iy to the guard-chainber on the market* 
place, took the officers pirifoners, an^ thus became 
mailers of the place before the commandant, who 
had the keys of the town in fak bed-'chamber, had 
the leaft notice of the furprize, 

Encouraged by this fuccefs, lie made an attempt 
upon GraveUne : but the defign proved abortive^ 
through the treachery of La Motte, the command- 
ing officeri His next and laft fervice was at the 
£ege of Zutphen^ Here he was conftantly engaged 
' k/ the heat of the a£tion, and Sgnalized himfeif 
by prodigies of valour. He bad two horfes killed 
iHider ibim^ and was moiinting a thivd, when he 
was wounded by a mufket-fhot fcom the trenches^ 
which broke the bone of one of his thighs 9 and: 
being then unable to manage' hi^ horfe, h^ bore 
bim from the field, *' the noblcft bier, to carry a 
-martial commande;r to his grave/' In this ago« 
1-1 i zing fituation he rode to the camp, near a mile 
and half diftant» and pai&ng by the reft of . the« 
army> faint with thq lofs of blood, he called, for 
drink ; but when it was brought to him^ as he 
was putting the bottle to his mouthy he faw a poor 
foldier carried along more dangeroufly wounded,, 
whp caft a longiag eye towards the bottle, whiclv 
the generous, heroic Sidney obferving, he gave it 
to the foldier, before he had tafted a drop himfeif, 
fiiying, ** Thy necefliiy is yet greater than mine.'** 
He dmnk however after the foldici:, and was thet> 
carried to Arnheim> where the pwcipal furgeons 
wcce.. During fixteaa days they enteruined hopes; 
of his pccovety, hut at laft finding they were not 
able to extrad: the ball, ajiAa mortification enfuing,, 
this. brave ma^ prepared to meat deatli wiih a piou& 
lertitude and refignatibn, correfpondent to the 
gpait a&Lou& oC h^ llh* Hq exj^ired in the arm$ 
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of his brother. Sir Robert Sidney^ on the 17th of 
pftobej, J586, in the thirty-Jfecondjear of hi? 

The States of Zealand requeued of the. gut^eja 
that they might have the honour of burying him.'; 
but this was refufed : and her Majefty, jn coufi- 
deration of his uncommon merit, ordered the body 
to be embarked for England, which was accord- 
ingly done, with the ufual military honours. Ijt 
was received yirith the iame at the Tower, and, af- 
ter lying in ftate feveral days, wa^ intcfrcd wiilji 
great pomp in Su Paul's cathedral. But befides 
Jhis military fame^ he left an unfading memorial of 
his iiae genius, in bis celebrated roniance, intituled, 
ilrcadia« 

Thf Jofs of thi^ promifing hero, rji the blooOT 
of ycniip, combined with the ill JFortwne of the day^ 
occauon'ed loud murmurs in the ari^y, ai)d aiieua« 
ted the .efteero of the Dutch, vrho novir openly ar- 
raigned Leicefter, and did not fcrupte to chaige h'u9 
with want of military ifkill, if npt9^f perfonal valour* 
When :therefo,reJie arrived *t the. Hague, after this 
.camp^jign,^ the States being then aifcoiblcd, they 
received him with eoldneS, and iboa broke out 
in expoftulation and complamt, in 9 moderate way 
defiring jredfjefs. But Leicefter, in return, enter- 
ed upon a juftification of his proceedings, ftrovp 
IP feniov^e their fuppoftd mifcanilfujftipiys and mif* 
|;^s, and at Uft endeavoured to diljolve the aflein- 
bly 5 but ^\ot being able tbeffeS it, he declared his^ 
reiblutioB of returning to England^ mi left theia 
in anai>gry ipanner. However, he fe.enns afterwards 
to have been bjrought to temper, .^nd? to Itave told 
the States,, that by his journey into England he- 
fbould he tfie better enabled to .affift thera in 
their affairs^ ,ai^(to prp^ride a icp^i^iy for aJU griev- 
aoces- 
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.* When the day came for his depfarture, by a puBf 
Jic aft, he gave up the care of the provinces into* 
the hands of the council of ftate ; but privately^ 
the fame day, by an aft of reftriftion, he referveicr 
afi authority to himfelf over all governors of pro- 
vinces, forts, and cities, and farther took away front 
the council and the prefidcnts of provinces their 
atrcufiomed jurifdiftion. And then he fet fail for 
England. 

But whatever might be the pretence for Leicefter's 
leaVin'gthe Low-cduntries at this conjunftuic, his 
prefence in England feems now to have been defired 
fecretly by Elizabeth, who wanted him near her 
perfoh at this junfture; for the late confpiracies, 
which had been formed in favour of the queen of 
Scots,, had made a deep injpreflion upon 'hcV Ma- 
jefty, and flie now refolved to facrifice Her to her 
own fkfety ; but the difficulty la.y in what manner 
it Ihould 'be done ; and flxe knew flie could rely 
iipon Leicefter's fidelity. .When the matter was 
brought before the council, his lordfliip is faid to 
have ach ifed to takf her.off by poifon; but tliis 
bafe defign being bpeiily oppofed by fecretary 
Walfingham, it was determined to proceed* againft 
lier by public trial, the proceedings and fiSue 
whereof the reader will ^hd in the life 'of Cecil 
lord Burlegh. 

In the liaejan time, the affairs of the Low-coun* 
tris Were in a very unprofp'erous condition. And 
-the governors of the provinces gave in loud com- 
plaints againft the earl of Leicefter*^ adininiftratioa. 
During his ftay. in England, they called together, 
the States General, and to preferve their country,, 
they agreed to inveft prince Maurice with the full 
power and authority of Stadtholdpr. Purl\iant tO . 
this determination, they obliged •alt the officers ta 
receive a new commiffioi\ from, bim^ and to take 
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aitcw oith to the States, an3 difctarged all recu*» 
Iknts whatfoevcr from the^fervice. 

Queen Elizabeth was highly difpleaftd with thefe 
alterations in the government.- She immediately 
•fent over lord Buckhufft ta enquire into the- mat- 
ter, to complain of the innovations they had in*- 
troduced in the earl of Leicefter's abfence, and to 
fettle all differences between them. The States in 
return aflured her Majefty, that their procee«*ings 
were but proviiional, and- enforced through' fear of 
'a general revolt in confequcncc of their lofles ; and 
that at his lordlhip's return they would readily ac*" 
knowledge both him a-nd his authority ; for the 
iitates were too well acquainted with the ftiare Lei- 
cefter bore in her Majefty afieftion, to abide by 
any accufation againft him. But notwithftanding 
many outward profeffions of regard, they inwardly 
haCedhim, and privately proceeded in the execution 
of the projefts, to limit his power. 

The queen, however, openly efpoufing the caufe 
of her favourite, Leicefter went over to Holland 
again ; where, by his profeffions of zeal fop the Pro- 
teftant* religion, he formed a ftrong party among 
the divines and devotees, and thus raifed two fa£tii- 
ons in the country, by which tlie States were greatly 
diftreiled, the m^iftrates and pcrfons of rank only 
"being pf their party,, while the mafs-of the people, 
with the clergy, were devoted to Leicefter. From 
this embarraffing fituation^ they were fortunately 
relieved by Leicefter's recall inM588, when Eng- 
land wa9 in a general confternatienonaccount of the 
intended invafion by the Spanifh^ Armada. And 
to the aftoniftiment of the Dutch mimfter in^Eng* 
land, as well as of the whole Engliih nation^ though 
lord Buckhurft now delivered in accufations againll 
him at the counc9*board, for mal-adminiftratioa 
in the Low-countries, fupported by the States, who ; 
wcre'exafperated attlieWs of Sluys, and the genci;' 
*ral "bad fuccefs of tlie campaign in 1587, the queen 
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•Ae earl to his father. His corpfe was removed R) 
Warwick, and magnificently interred in a chapel, 
adjoining to' the choir of the collegiate church, and 
over it an handfome nionumeivt was crefted to his 
memory- 

His charafterk given in a few words, byCant- 

• dcn : ** He was a moft accompli fhed couitier, free 
and bountiful to foldiers and ftudants ; a cunning 
time-ferver, and refpefter of his own advantages^; 
of a difpofition ready and apt to pleafe ; crafty and 
fubtle towards his adverfaries ; much given for- 
merly to women, and in his latter days doating ex- 

'tremely upon marriage. But, whilft he preferred 
power and greatnefs, which is fubjeft to be ef*- 

'vied, before folid virtue^ his detra&ing emulators 

•found large matter to fpeak reproachfully of him-i; 
and, even when he was in his moft flourifhing con- 
dition, fpared not difgracefully to defame him by 
libeh, not without a mixture of fome untruths.** 
But the^e is much reafon to believe, that he ^was 
welt fkillod in and a frequent praftiler of the dia- 
bolical art of poifoning ; which formed part of the 
Machiavelian accomplilhments of a courtier in fomc. 
of the courtS/ of Europe at this aera.' 

The earl of Leicefter left only one^fon^ to wfaam 
he bequeathed the greateft part of his reak cftate, 
by the title of his bafe fin Rcbert^ on account of 
his having always denied his marriage with the 
lady Douglas, his mother ;. but the young -gentlo- 

Iman, with great reafon, laid claim t&> legitimacy, 
and to the hereditary honours of his family, in the 
beginning of the reign of James I. and commenced 
afuit for that purpofe in tlie occleiiaftical court; 
and when he had proceeded io far as to prove the 
marriage of his mother, by indubitable evidence, 
the caufe, through the rnfluence of the dowager 

xouatefs of Leicefter (formerly countei^ of Eflex) 

now mamed to a. third hufband,..Sir Chriftopher 
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Blurtt,. was amoved into the fiar-chamber, where 
the king in an arbitrary manner put an end to the 
fuit, by ordering the examinations of the witnefles 
>to" be locked up» and no copies to be taken without 
the royal licence. 

This aft of injuftice determined Sir Robert Dud- 
ley to leave his native country, and at this time he 
was efteemed one of the moft accomplifhejd gentle- 
men of his age. The Dudley family, for 'three, 
defcents, had furniflied men of very great abilities ; 
but this reputed hafe fon> in learning, furpafled 
them all, clpecially in tlie ufeful part of mathema-» 
tics. And in the lall ^ears- of Elizabeth, he h^d 
fitted out fome fhips^ and made fome vafuable dif- 
coverics in navigation r he alfo took and deftroyed 
nine fail of Spanifh fhips ; and he behaved fo gal* 
Tandy at the fiege of Calais, that the queen con- 
ferred on him- the; honour of knighthood ; bui he 
certainly did ndt receive the encouragenieht-he ap- 
pears to have merited, either in her reign, or that 
of her fucceffor. . , 

Diigufted at the Ehgliih court, he obtained a 
licence to travel for three years ; but upon the 
death of his uncle the earl of Warwick, he affumed 
his title abroad, which giving offence to king James, 
he was ordei-ed home, and not thinking it prudent- 
ft> comply/ his eftate was coiififcated, for his life, 
to the crown. 

Upon ^his^ reverfe o£ fortune he retired- to- Flo- 
rence, where he was kindly received by Cofmo IL 
great duke of Tufcany ; and for hi'S eminent ftr- 
vices to the manufaftures and comitierce of that 
country, the emperor, on the recommendation of. 
the axchduchefs, to whom he had been appointed 
chamberlain, created him a duke of the Moly Ro- 
man Empire in 1620 ; and he then aflumed his' 
grandfather's title, that of duke of Northumberland.; 
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Be died at his country-feat near Florence lh 
l639» leaving a great charaftcr. in the learned 
world for his Ikili in philofophy, cbtfmiftry, and 
ipedicinc ; and in the means of applying them for 
the benefit of mankind. 

He was ah author of fome reput6 ; and his prin- 
cipal work, entituled, Del Jrcano dti mftrey &c. 
printed at Florence in 1630, and again in 1646, in 
two volumes, folio,- is liighly valuable and very 
fcarce. He was alfo the inventor of a fifl4^ri6,c 
powder, for a long time knowh» under the oam^ 
of The Earl of Warwick's Powder. 

♦^* JMtborttiis. Camden's Annals and Biri:h*s 
Life of Queen Elizabeth. Dugdale's Antiquities 
of Warwicklhire. Fuller's Worthies of Surrey. 
Melvil's Memoir?, edit. 1754. Hakluyt's Col- 
leftion of Voyages, Travels, and .Difcov^ries of 
the ifcngUIh K^tipn, fpl. sdjt. i^8q. 






The life of 

Sm FRANCIS WALSINGHAM,. 

Secretary of, State to Qswen E^i*A:»i»Tif , 

[A. D. T536,- to 1590;] 

I7RA>rCI^ WALSTNGHAM was defcendc4 
^ of an ancient and go9d family, and bora 
about the year 1536. He was educated at KingV 
college in the univerfity of Cambridge. His frieida 
feat him to travel in foreign countries while he was 

very 
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very young >; and it was owii>g to this happy cir-^ 
cumftance, that he ixmained abroad daring the 
^perfccuting adniiniftratiSn of qu^en «Mary, to 
whofe faiiguinary zeal* he might otherwife have 
fallen a vi(Siixi9 tor his declared attachmeat, while 
he was at the univerfity, to tb^ reformed re-» 
ligioii. 

A genius for political knowledge, dire£led his 
attention in early life, to the fludy of the forma of 
governmejit, legiflatioils, manners and cuftoms of 
the different nations of Europe ; and of thefe he 
acquired fuch an exteniive 'knovviedge, that, on his 
return to Englandi in the reign of queen Eliza^ 
beth, his abilities recommended him to Sir WiU 
liam Cecil, by whofe means he was employed in 
fome of the moft important affairs of ftate. 1 bo 
firfl of his public employments was an embaily 
into France, where he refided feveral years, during 
the heat of the civil wars in that kingdon>* la 
Auguft, I j 70.9 he was fent there to treat of a 
marriage between queen Elizabeth and the duke of- 
Alencoiiy with other matters of tlie bigheft Qofvfe<» 
quence ; and he continued at the court of Fti^nce 
till April, 1573. He acquitted hiip(elf in th|^ 
Gbara£ter of ambailador with uncommon oapacity, 
fidelity, ' and diligence, fparing neither pains noc 
money to promote the queen's fervice to the ^t<- 
inoft« But Elizabeth was fo extremely pariimo* 
nious, that it was with great difficulty be coulj 
procure fuch fupplies of money, si$ were requisite 
for fupporting the dignity of his chara'fter. But 
on his return to England, he was appointed one 
pf the principal fecretaries of ftate, and foon after 
he received the honour of knighthood. 

It was on the promotion of his conftant friend 
and patron Sir William Cecil, now created a peer^ 
and made lord-treafurer, that Walfinghani was 
xaifed to his new digaity ^ but ftilljie was the ju- 
nior 
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hior fec-retary, till the deatK of Sir Thomas SmitFi, 
which happened in 1577 i from which time Sir 
Francis WaMingham may" be confidered as fecond 
in the adminiftration of public affairs, and tiie firm, 
gmteful fupporter of Cecil lord Burleigh's^ power 
and influence, againft Leicefler and* his "party. 

Sir Francis, was peculiarly happy in the difco- 
very of court intrigues, and treafonable confpiracies 
at home ; and he was no lefs fuccefsful in procuring 
the earliefl and mofl authentic intelligence of the 
fccret defigns of the principal powers of Europe. 
• This experienced fVatelmah was fent over to 
Holland in 1578, to aflifl at the congrefs held by 
the i'roteflant ftates of the provinces of Holland, 
Zealand, Friezland,' and Utrecht. He afted as 
the reprefentative of queen Elizabeth at their meet- 
ings ; but thofe writers who flyle this private agency 
an embalTy,* forgot that the republic ^as not yet 
cftablifhed, or in a capiacity to receive ambaffadors. 
Walfingham, however, contributed by his political 
talents and influence to the formation of the alii*- 
ftnce entered into by thefe provinces, the beginning 
of thefollowingyear, flyled, The Union of UTVLECHTy 
.which was the objeft of his commiflion. 
' On his return home, he was confulted by the 
c^ea and Cecil on the conditions of the propofed 
marriage between her majefty and the duke of 
Anjou ; and thefe being adjulled, he wai appointed 
ambafl&dor to the court of France, for the third 
time, and he repaired thither in 1581 ; but Henry 
•in. of France, rejcftingthepropofals, thetmbaffy 
proved unfuccefsfuL Walfingham was recalled 
towards the clofe of the year; and the duke of 
Anjou finally quitted England, as- We have related 
more amply, in the life of LeicefteR 
' -Upon every oceafion, when fkilfuf afddrefs and 
political intrigue wereeflentialiy requifite, Walfing- 
ham wasfure to be employed^. As foon therefor* 

as 
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:is {he qfuq^n received intelligence that the young 
kiag .of Scotland, afterwards James L of England, 
had ihewn a ftrong attachraent to the earl of -Arran, 
and had made him his chief confident, Walfingham 
was difpatched to Scotland, to endeavour to remove 
the earj[ ; or if that could not be efFefted, to form a 
party at court and in the kingdom againft him. The 
latter he accomplifhed^ and at the fame time, he 
.puffued another fecret defign of Elizabeth, " which 
was to obtain from a man of Walfinghaai*s pene- 
tration and difcernment, v the i;eal charafter of 
James.** This we give on the authority o? Hume, 
who farther adds, *' that Walfingham was greatly 
deceived upon tliis o^cafion, entertaining higher 
ideas of his talents for public bufinefs than they 
merited." But this does not impeach the judgement 
of our ftatefinan, who at the time of his arrival iii 
jScotland, and during his refidence there, was in a 
very bad and declining ftate of health : and in this 
fituation, James, who knew his fame as a man of 
letters, engaged him chiefly in converfations which 
tended to fliew his own fcholaftic learning ; and 
Walfingham,, fays Lloyd, ** fitted the humour of 
the king by paflages out of Xenophon, Thucydides, 
Plutarch, or .Tacitus." In fuch literary conferences, 
.the young monarch took great delight, and he ge- 
nerally exerted himfelf upon fuch occafions ; fo that 
from his critical knowledge of ancient hiftory and 
X)ther .branches of fcience, Walfingham was war- 
ranted to draw. a conclufion, that he would^ not 
prove fo . miferably deficient, as we Ihall find he 
was, in .the application of his knowledge to pfac- 
lice, 

,.In 1586, by. his peculiar fagacity and manage- 
ment, he unravelled the whole plot of Babinglojij 
and others, ,againfl: the life of the queen. 

Soon after this,' lie was appointed, one of the 
£omiiaij(fioners for the trial of the queen of Scots^ 

. ^ • ' 'Mving 
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having bcforfc oppofed the advice of the car! pF Let* 
ccftcr, who was inclined to difpatch her by poifon, 
and had privately fent a court-diviixe to fccretarjr 
WaHingham, to perfuade him toconfent. Bur the 
latter perliftcd in his opinion, that fuch a method 
of proceeding was not only unjuft^ but likewife 
dangerous and difhonourable to their royai miftrefs. 
In the courfe of the trial, queen Mary charged 
him with counterfeitiijg her cyphers, and with 
praftifing againft her's and her fon's life. Where- 
upon Walfingham, rifing from his feat with great 
earneftnefs, protefted that his heart was free from 
, all malice againft the queen — he called God to 
witnefs, tliat, in his private ch a rsfcter, he had done 
iiothihg unbecoming an honeft man, nor in his 

eiblic capacity any thing unworthy of Imitation, 
e owned, indeed, that out of his gpeat care for* 
the perfonal fafety of his royal miftrefs, and the 
fecurity of her realm, he had curioufly'endeavoured 
to fearch and fift out all plots and defigns againft 
both. And he added, that in tliis view, if Bal- 
lard, though an accomplice with Babington, had 
ofiered him his fervice in the difcovery of the plot, 
he would not only have accepted it, but have re- 
warded him for it, Mary feemed to be fatisfied 
with this vindication of himfelf, and exprefled her ' 
concern that ftie fhould have credited every idle re- 
port to his difad vantage. 

In 1587, the king of Spain having made vaft 
preparations, which furprifed and kept all Europe 
in fufpenfe, not knowing on what nation the ftomt 
would break, Walfingham employed h'i^xitmcft 
cndeav9urs for the difcovery of this important fe* 
cret ; and accordingly procured intelligence from 
.Madrid, that the kin^had informed his council of 
his having fent' ah cxprefs to Rome, with a letter 
under his own hand to the pope, acquainting him 
; ^iih iix^ true defign ^f his preparations, and beg. 
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g1hg his blcfling upon it ; whichj for fomt rea- 
ions, he could not difclofe to the council till the 
return of the courier. The fecret being thus lodged 
with the poipc, Waifingham, by the means of a 
Venetian pricft retained at Rome as his Ipy, got a 
copy of the original letter, which was flolen out 
of the pope's cabinet by a gentleman of the bed« 
chamber, who took the key out of the pope's pocket 
while he flept* ' 

After ^ this, by his dextrous management, he 
caufed the Spaniards bills to be protelled at Genoa, 
which ihould have fuppiied them with money for 
their extraordinary preparations ; and, by this 
means, he happily retarded this formidable invaiioft 
for a whole year. 

This (eems to have been the laft public tran- 
faftion In which he was concerned, and as to his. 
private life we have no interefting anecdotes rela* 
tive to it. We Ihall therefore only obferve^ bf^ 
fore we drop the curtain on thia true patriot, that 
every attempt to promote the trade and navigatioii 
of this country, met with his prote£lion and en- 
couragement. Hakluyt's voyages arid difcoveries 
in foreign parts, and Gilberts fettlhig of New- 
&undland« were promoted by him ; and he af- 
filed thefe adventurers from his priyate purfe. He 
likewifc founded a divinity-lefture at Oxford^ and 
a hbrary at King's College, Cambridge. 

Yet after all his eminent fervices to hn country, 
this great man gave a remarkable proof at his death 
(which happened on the fixth of April, 1590.) 
,how far he preferred the public to his own intereft ; ' 
for, though, befides hispoft of fecretary of ftate, 
he was chancellor to the duchy of Lancafter, and 
to the order of the Garter ; he died fo poor, that 
his friends were obliged to bury him by night in 
St. Paul's church, left his body fhouM be arrefted 
ior de>t : a circumftance, of which we have few 

or 
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t>r no examples ; nor is it likely that any of our 
modern ftatefmen will make fuch facrifices of their 
fortunes, acquired in the public fervice, to the 
public good. It muft> however, be acknowledged, 
that the want of generofity, and even of juftice, 
manifeftcd by queen Elizabeth towards this able 
minifter, reflefts no honour on her charafter. 

But let every generous Britifli youth bear in 
p^teful remembrance, fliat the head, the heart, 
and the purfe of WaLGngham, were devoted to his 
country — that he was eminently infirumental in 
the eftablifhment of the Proteftant religion — ruined 
the machinations of Rome to undermine it — ^and 
hy his encouragement of navigation, arts, andm^* 
nufaftures, extended the commerce of England to 
various regions of the hab^itable globe, till his time 
airiknown by our countrymen. 

^is negotiations, or ftate-papers, were colle£led 
by Sir Dudley Digges, mafter of the rolls, and pub- 
lifh^ed in 1655, folio- A wofkislikewife afcribed 
to him, intitultdy Arcana Juiicoy or Walfingham's 
manual of prudential maxims, which has been of- 
ten printed j but it is not prqbable that he was tlK 
author. 

A maxim, however, which was undoubtedly his, 
lacing. adapted to perfons of all ranks, and of .every 
age, 'may fupply the place, with advantage, of the 
cngravei^'s tail-piece : 

Knowledge 

IS - 
KEVER TOO iEAR* 

%* Au*horittn, Camden's Annals, Lloyd's 
Slate Worthies. . Melvil's Memoirs, W^og. Britan. 
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The Life of 

Sir J oh N P E R R O T; 

(A, D. 1527, to 1592.) 

WE arc now to preferit to the reader one of 
thofe gentiine Englifti military charafter^^ 
with which our hiftory abounds, whofe rougli^ 
unconquerable valour, noble fiercenefs, and manly 
(pint, untcmpered by the fofter paffions, could 
only recommend them to future ages, and enrol 
their names in'the regifters of fame, by heroic ac* 
tions in the fervice of their country, performed at 
feme particular crifis,, when its welfare depended ill 
a great meafure on the exiftence of fuch eccentric 
beings. ^ 

• The French ftyle them favsge, hrutal and fe- 
rocious, but Enghlhmen will know how tofet'a 
proper value on thofe uncivilized fons of Mars anil 
Neptune, whofe daring intrepidity has often been 
the falvation of their country ; and they will cafl*a 
Veil over the faults and ft>ible3 of tlieir dotneftic 
lives, in confideratioh of their glorious aftions ill' 
the field. 

• Such indulgence mud we claim, for fir John 
Perrot, the reputed fon of Thomas Perrbt, cfq. of 
South Wales, by Mary the daughter and heirefs of 
James Berkeley, efq. fecond fon to the lord Berko- 
ley ; " but it was generally believed, (according to 
Lloyd) and many circumftances in his life' will 
confirm it^ that he was the natural fon of Henry 
yill. whom he greatly refembkd both in his per- 
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fon and his difpofition. * An intimacy of a fufpi* 
cio«s na^fe had fui^fifted between die king laid 
his mother, a fhort time before (he was married to 
Mr. Perrot ; and it is remarkable, that we have no 
certain indication of the time' of his birth, being 
obliged to compute it only from the aera of his be- 
ing placed under tl>e care of the marquis of Wkj- 
chefter, lord high treafurer^ about the year 1545 ; 
and, it is generally allowed, that he was then eighteen 
years of age, which calctilation fixes his birth to 
the year we have affigned it. 

1 he iBarquis, foHowing the ex^m^Ie of WoWey? 
^d other ftatcfmen of thofe times,, roceiyed young 
gentlemen of rank and fortune intahis hcMife, u> 
coiDplefie their education, efpecially fuch as were 
deftiBe4 for public lif^. Young Perrot's repuj^ation 
for jjerfonal valour, ftrength^ and dexterity in mars 
tial exercifes, which bad been Jii§ chief rural fports, 
reached i ondon before him, and it ferved to in-^ 
tXJpduce a^ extraordinary Icene in lord Winchefter's 
laoufe on his arrival, which at once dif(x>vered the 
caft f his difpofition. 

One of the young noblea:ien, the lord of Aber- 
gavenny, .was fo fierce and hafty, that no fer- 
\sint or gentleman in the family could continue 
quiet for him : but, when young Perrot came, his 
lordihip was told, there was now a youth arrived* 
who would be more than a match; for him. " Is 
ftbere fuch a one ?" faid he. " Let me fee him.** 
Upon which, being brought where Perrot was^ 
for the firft f^lutation, he afked hint, ** What, 
** Sir, are you the kill-cow that muft matcti 
** me r No," faid Mr. Perrot, ** I am no 
**\utcber ; but, if you ufe me no better, you 
*• fhall find 1 can give you a ^butcher's blow/* 
*' Can you fo V' faid he, " I will fee that.'*^ 
And fo being both angry, they fell .to., Wqws, till 
4ord Abergavenny found himfeif overmAtclied> and 
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Was willing to be parted from hii^ ; -after wjikhf 
the ferving men» and others, v^hen they found th<l 
young lord unruly, wauld threaten .him wkh Miv 
rerrot* ' 

But this trial of their fkill produced for a time 
a refpefiful behaviour to each other, which ri*- 
pened into a fhort-Iived friendihip-r being foynded^ 
however, only on a forced reftraint of tlKir fiery 
tempers, it was not likely to be permanent.. Ao 
cordingiy, having agreed to make a joipt enter- 
tainnaent for tiieir coraitioti acquaintance ; oa the 
day appointed, they quarrelled, upon what fub- 
jeA is not known, and repairing to the buffet, 
wherein they had provided good ftore of glailes^ 
before their guefts came, they broke then) all about' 
each other's ears, fo that wheo they arrived, lu- 
ilead of wine, they found blood fpilied in the 
chamber,, and the reproaches of their mutual 
friends only ferved to widen the breach between 
them. 1 

Shortly after, it was Mr. Pcrrot's fortune to go 
into Southwark (as it was fuppofcd to a houle. of 
pleafure) taking only a page with him, where, hi 
fell out with two of the king's yeomen. 1 hey 
both drew on him ; but he defended himfeif fo 
valiantly, that the king, being thea at Winchelitr^ 
iiouCe, near the place, was told how luftiiy a 
young gentleman had fought with two of his mn* 
jelly's Tervants. Henry being deiirousto fee him, 
fcnt for him, demanded his name, country, and 
kindred. This being boldiy by him related; it 
pleafed the king very well to fee fo much valour 
and audacity in fo. young a man ; and therefore he 
defired him to repair to the court, where he would 
beftow preferment on him. 

It is highly probable, that Pcrrot tooH this op* 
portunity of giving the king fome intifnation of 
Ms affinity to biixi ; for it will appear by the, fej- 
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quel; that he all along knew it himfelf; and it is 
moft likely that his mother, in this view, had con- 
trived to get him placed in the houfe of the mar* 
quis of Winchefter, a ftep which a private gen- 
^lems^n of Wales would hardly have thought of, if 
he had not been influenced by his wife, whofe fe* 
Cret motive he could not fufpcft. 

Henry died foon after this interview, and it is be- 
yond a doubt, by the early notice taken of him at 
the court of Edward VL that he left fome private 
Inftruftions concerning this youth* For, at the 
^oronationi he was made a knight of the Bath ; 
and foon after, when the marquis of Southampton 
went intd France to treat of a marriage betwixt 
king Erdward and the Freiich king's daughter, Sir 
John Pcrrot accompanied him. 

'*' The marquis being a nobleman who delighted 
much in all feats of aftivity, keeping the moft 
excellent men that could be found for moft kinds 
offport, the king of France undcrftanding it, en- 
gaged him to hunt the wild boar; and, in the 
chate, At fell out, that a gentleman, charging the 
boar, did not hit right, fo that the beaft was ready 
to r jn in upon him ; upon which Sir John Perrot, 
perceiving him to be in danger, came in to his 
refcue ; and, with a broad fword, gave the boar 
fuijh a blow as almoft parted the head from the 
ihoulders." 

** The king of France, who (aw this, came pre* 
fently to hira, took him about the middle, and, 
embracing him, called him Beau-foih. Our Eng- 
li{h knight, thinking the king came to try his 
ftrength, took his majefty alfo about the middle, 
and lifted him up from the ground ; with which the 
king was fo far from being difpleafed, tliat he. of- 
fered him a good penfion to ferve him. "To this 
compliment Sir John Perrot nobly replied. That, 
he humUy thanked his majefty, but he was a gcii» 
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tlemah that had means of his own ; or, if not, be 
knew he ferved a gracious prince, wTio would not 
fee him Want, and to whom he had vowed his fcr- 
vice during life.*' 

Shortly after, Sir John returned from France, 
and refiding chiefly at court, he lived at fo extra- 
vagant a rate, ^ that he involved hinifelf in debt, 
and could not extricate himfelf, though he mort- 
gaged his eftate. 

Thus reduced, he fell upon a ftratagem to attraft 
the king's attention to his fituation. He placed 
himfelf in a bye -part of the court, where he pre- 
tended to think himfelf out of hearing ; and there» 
in a melancholy tone of voice, he began, to re-* 
preach himfelf for his prodigality, and to argue 
the cafe with himfelf, whether he fhould continue 
at court, or feek his fortune in the army. The 
Jking, as he very well knew, overheard mod of his; 
foliloquy, having pafled that way and ftepped be- 
hind him. At length difcovering himfelf, hisnia-] 
jelly thus accofted him, " How now, Perrot, what 
" is the matter that you make this great moan ?'* 
To whom Sir John replied with well-afFefted fur- 
prife, •* So plcafc your majefty, I did not think 
** that your highnefs had been there." *• Yes," 
(aid the king, "we heard you well enough : and 
'* hav^ you fpent your living in our fervice ; and 
** is the king fo young, and under government^ . 
** that he cannot give you any thing in recom- 
'* pence ? Spy out fomewhat, and yoa (hall fee 
** whether the king hatli not power to beftow it on; 
•* you." Then he moft humbly thanked his mar 
jefly^ and fhortly after found out a concealment of 
fome lands or other efFefts that had been forfeited- 
to the crown ; and, on his petition, the king bc«^ 
{lowed them on him ; wherewith h^ paid the; 
greateil part of his debts, and ever after became z 
more frugal manager* 
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Soon after the acceffioii of queen Mary, Sir 
Jolin Per rot was committed to*the Fleet prifon, for 
harbouring heretics at Ws hoafe in Wales ; but 
tlirouijh the intereft ot his friends, and the queen's 
perfonal favour, he vcas relcafed, to the great mor- 
tification of one Gauerne, his countryman, a bi- 
gottcd Papift, who had lodged the information 
ai^aih^flfhim. Shortly after he went to St. Qiiin- 
tin, where he had a command under the earl of 
Pembroke • who at this time lived in the ftriftieft 
friendlhip w;rh him ; but after their return to 
F»*;'Tland, Sir John foon found, that no ties of 
friendlhip could reftrain his lordlhip's zeal for 
Popery. The earl being prefiderit of Wales, re- 
ceived an order from the queen, not to fufFer any 
Jieretics to remain in Wales ; and his friend. Sir 
|rjhn Parrot, l>eihg with him at the time, he re* 
c[ulred his affiftance in carrying it into execution. 
Vtnkt refufing, on confcientious principles, a 
qw^rel enlued, which came to blows, and thef 
were never after reconciled. 

■' Ifffellii^nceof this affair fo^n readied the court, 
«;id the bigottt'tl qur^cn was highly difpleafed ; /ni- 
f much, that >.W John; having at that time a fuit 
for the caftie arxi i(»rdl}>ip of Carew, and, a promife 
^r-f the grant being given him ; when he came to 
^<iuTt Ih^ would Icajccly iock'on him, much lefs 
jiiv^ him any f;ood anfwer ; which he perceiving, 
d etei mined not to be bai3 Iked with auftere looks, 
but preifcd fo near to the queen, that he fell upon 
Mer train, beseeching her .majefty to remember her 
piomife made to him for Cafew ; wherewith Ihe 
fij^medf 'highly offended, and in an angry fort alked, 
*'♦ Whal I Perrot, will you offer violence to our 
•*' peifmi r* T^cn he befought of her pardon for hi^ 
l^okin^fs ; biu (he departefd with much indignation. 
Yet foon after, Sir John Pcrrot found friends a- 
bout the ^uet^ri, whp adyifc4 be^: fo x^ojit what 
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was paft, dnd to refer his fuit to the lords of the 
{)rivy.co«ndl. . ^ 

When h€ came before the council to know their 
pleafurcs, whether he Ihoold have Carcw* accord- 
ing to the queen's promife, (iardiner, biihop of 

• Winchefter, began , very Iharply to cenfure him> 
.faying, *' Sir John Perrot, do you co«ie to feek 
*' I'uits of the queen ? 1 tell you, except you 'alter 
*' your heretical religion, it w6fc^ niore fit- the 
.*' queen ihould bellow faggots than any living o« 

-'* you f" But* when it came to the turn of \' t 

"carl of Peinbrqke to deliver his opinion, he, with 
a truly noble generofity, efpoufcd hiscaufe, in the 

^following terms : " My lords, I mu ft tell you my 
*' opinion of this man, and of the matter. "For 
•' the man, I timk he would, at this time, i-f he 
•' cottld, eat my heart with fait;, but yet, not- 
** withftanding his ftomach towards mc, I will 
** give him his due, 1 hold him to be a man of 
** good worth, a«d one who hath deferved of her 
** majefty iii her fervice, as good a matter as this 
•* Which he feeketh ; and will, no doubt, defer ve 
*' bettei; if he leform his religion : therefore, fincc 
** the queen hath pai&d her gracious promife, 1 fee^ 
** no reafon but he (hould have tliat which he 
.** feekcth.*' When they heard the earl of Pem- 
broke fo favourable, who they thought would have 
been moll vehement againft jiim, ail die reft w£ re- 
content; and fo her majefty fliortly after granted 
him his fuit. 

From this time, the better to avoid all future 
queftion concerning his religion, which mi«ht put 
hi-s life in. jeopardy, he prudently retired mio tlife 
country. But his ambition and his hopes revived 
on the acceffion of queen Elizabeth, from whom* 
he met with a moft gracious reception, and he had 
the honour to aflift at her coronation, being one of 
,tbc knights, who fapported her canopy of Hate in 
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the proccflion. And in the firft year of this reigrf, 
Sir John was the principal after in a romantic, ru- 
ral entertainment, given hy the queen and her court, 
to the trenehambaflador in Greenwich-park, The 
particulars of which are thus recorded : *' Tents 
being fet up, and a banquet provided, her majefty 
accompanied by the ambaflador, and the principal 
officers of her court, entered the Park. 

** As fhe pafled through the gate, a page prefented 
a fpeech to her, fignifying, that there were certain 
knights come from a far country, who had dedi- 
cated their fervices to their feveral miftreiles, being 
ladies for beaxity, virtue, and other excellencies, 
incomparable ; and, therefore, they had vowed to 
advance their fame through the world, and to ad- 
venture combat with fuch as fhould be fo hardy ab 
to affirm, that there were any ladies fo excellent a*^ 
tlie faints which they ferved. And, hearing gre^ 
feme of a lady which kept her court thereabauts*, 
both for her own excellency, and the worthinefs 
of many renowned knights which (he kept, the'y 
were come to try, whether any of her knights 
would encounter them for the defence of the ho- 
nour of their miftrefles. 

•* When this fpeech was ended, the queen faid td 
the page, *' Sir Dwarf, you give me very ihort 
*• warning, but L hope your knights fliall be an- 
** fwered." And then looking about, fhe aiked 
the lord-chamberlain, " Shall we be out-bragged 
^' hy a dwarf r" ** No, may it pleafe your majefty,?' 
anfwered he ; *' Let but a trumpet be founded, and 
** it (hall be feen, that you keep men at arms enough 
** to anfwer any proud challenge.*' Then was the 
trumpet founded, and immediately there iflued out 
of the eafl lane at Greenwich, feveral peniioners 
gallantly armed and mounted. 

** The challengers were, the earl of Orniond, 
the lord North, and Siir John Perrot. Prcfently, 
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upon their coining forth, the chalJehgers prepared 
theinfelves. Amongft the reft, there was one 
Mr. Gornwallis, to whofe turn it fell, at length, 
to run againft Sir John Perrot. As they both 
encountered, Sir John, through the unfteadinelk 
of his horfe, and uqcertamty of the courfes ia the 
field', chanced to run Mr. Cprnwallis through the 
hofc, razing his thigh, and fomewhat hurting hi$» 
horfe ; wherewith he being offended, and Sir Joha 
difcontented, as they were both choleric, they fcif 
into a challenge to run with fliarp lances, without 
armour, in the prcfence of the queen ; which hey 
majefty hearing of, (lie would not fuffer ; fo they 
were reconciled, and the combat ended, after cer- 
tain courfes performed on both (ides by the chal- 
lengers, and defendants. . 

** After finifhing thefe exercifes, her majefty in-' 
vited the French ambaflfador to partake of the ban-, 
quet; but a courier arriving, who broiieht his ex- 
cellency an account of the tragical end of the king, 
his mafter, Henry II. of France, he craved pardon 
of her majefty, and retired." 

It is very remarkable, tliat the French rabitarth- 
was accidentally killed at a tournament, given 6ii 
account of the marriage of the Dauphin, afte^-. 
wards Francis 11. with Mary queen of Scots • 
and this melancholy event principally contributed 
to the fuppreilfen of thefe warlike entertainments ; 
at one of which, a Turki(h ambaflador being pre- 
fent, he obferved, " that if the combatants were 
*' in earheft, it was not enough ; if they were in 
•' jeft, it was too much,'* Henauh^s Hijiory of 
France, 

From this time to the year 1572, nothing me- ' 
morable is related concerning our hero, but in that 
year, his valour and adivity were properly em- 
ployed, not in idle feats of chivalry, but in the (tX' 
vice of his country ; be was appointed Lord. Prc(i- 
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dent of the province of Munfter in Ireland. Thi* 
province was in a dcfolate condition, having been 
l^id wafte by the earl of Defmond and his ac- 
c'oirip^ices, who vvere in aftual rebellion againft 
the queen, as were many other provinces of that: 
kitigdoHi, 

* BiJt the principal author of the cruel devaftation^ 
in the province of Munftery was one Fitz-MorriSy. 
ijie earl of Dfefmond's lieutrnant.. 

Sit John Perrot landed at WaterfbrJ the firft of 
Maireh 1572 ; and three days after, the rebel Fit2- 
Jllorris, by way of defiance, buirned the town of 
Ityllmalog, banged the chief magiftrate, and others^ 
i)f the townfmen, at the iiigh crofs in the market- 
place, and carried all the plate and wealth- of 
the town witlt him; wit& which exploit our 
iiew prefidcnt was much difcontented, and ther*** 
fore he haftened to Dublin to take his oath before- 
the lord" deputy, Sir Henry Sidney, in order t(^ 

Jualify him to proceed with vigour, and withouC 
eiayy againft this cruel and- arroganJL rebel. 
Upon his re.turn to Corke, about die tenth of 
April following, he inftantly marched with the 
:fe>jce3 under bis command- to Kyllmalog, where:' 
he took up his quarters m a houfe that had beer^t 
paFtty, burnt down, and then iflbed a pirocjamation^ 
iiviting alithe inhabitants- who had fled to returm 
h6inCr which they did acpo^rdinglyy^ and began* to* 
"bdild Iheif gates, to repair the towrfc walli, aaid to* 
jrcbvtildthfiir houfes-. 

Afttf he had'propcrly fortified this place, ancf re- 
Jlore<tgoM order and tranquillity, he purfiaed the 
rebels frona- place to place, with- fucb intrepidity 
and •diligence, ajid with fuch good' fortune, that 
they neviir choife to come to a regular^ decifi^e 
feafm with him; eniy hazarding; flight ikirmiftcs> 
where tliey had the advantage cxf fituation. 
*♦ 'Wlkfch, Sir Joligp Pexrfit pbfctving, he pUT&etf 
- v^ - • *^ then* 
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** tbein night and day without remiflion, even m> 
** the midft of winter, and Jay out many nigU4& 
** in the field both in froft and Tnow, enduring 
** fuch hardlhips as would hardly have been be-* 
" Iieved> if two of his followers, men of great cre^* 
** dit, had not related them/' 

The detail of his military exploits in a ii|d!&^ 
nncultivated country, would be both tedious, asi^ 
well as uninterefting at this diftant period. W^ 
fhalL therefore only mention, that in lefs than th^ 
fpace of a year, by continual purfuits, by harraffing;; 
the rebel army, and by cutting off tlieir commu-.^ 
Bicationsy fo that they could not procure fuppJiea^ 
cither of money, ammunition, or proviiions, he* 
entirely difperfed the pgwer of !• itz Morris, andt 
siade him glad to fue for pardon,, offering to fub^* 
mit himfelf to the queen's mercy. VVhich a^ 
length Sir John Perrot confented to grant, but ia 
the following humiliatir^g mstnner, which indcec^^ 
was a proper punifhment for a poltroon, who after, 
agreeing to accept a challege from Sir John tOt 
decide the war by fingle combat, had refufed to 
snecthim« 

• Fitxv Morris came to Kilhnalog, wliere in tb,Q 
churcli the lo'rd-prefident caufed hifxn to lie pro- 
ftrate, putting the point of his fvvord to his heart* 
in token that he had received his life at the queen'a 
hands. Then he toal; a folemn oath to contina^ 
^ true fubjeft to the crown of England, wheie-^ 
by the province of Munfter was retlored to,. &n4 
maintained in as good a ftate oi peace and qbccli- 
ence, as any part of Ireland. ^ , 

' The fevcrity he had exercifed. in the cour fe- of 
his campaigns^ in order to put 3n end to the lebeU^ 
Jion, particularly his hanging up tonie m.erclvintSji 
who fupplied the rebel forc<?s with provUions and 
brandy* and his obliging the eaj;! of Thoniond* 
' witliQtUcr Iriih ftohlemen, whoua he.fulpsi^^d to 

G 6 bi 
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be fecret favourers of the rebellion, to follow hi$ 
qamp, occafioned fome heavy complaints to be fent 
home againft him> accufing him of abufe of autho- 
rity and arbitrary proceedings. His temper took 
iire upon the firft reproofs tranfmitted to him from 
the miniftry of England, and following the natu* 
ral bent of it, without waiting for leave of abfence> 
he took fuch ftcps as he judged moft prudent, for: 
the prefervation of the public peace in Munftcr, 
made up his accounts, and fuddenly embarked for: 
England in March 1573. 

When Sir John Perrot came to court, it was: 
thought, that the queea would have been highly, 
offended at his coming over without licence. Yet 
as foon as he appeared before her, and had related 
the ftate of Ireland, the particulars of his ferviccS|C 
and tlie caufe of his coming over, her majcfty. 
commended his conduft, and dcfired him to return 
fpeedily to his charge, left in his abfence fomie 
difturbance might arife. To which Sir John 
anfwercd, That for the general ftate of the pro-v 
Yince, it was fo well fettled, that no new commo- 
tion on a fudden need to" be feared. Yet tliere 
were many particulars which might be aixiendcd 
without any great difficulty : which being allowed 
by her highnefs, he was ready to fervc her there> 
whenfoever it Ihould pleafe her to appoint him. 
And that the fame might be the better uiideTflx>«d» 
he prefented a plan- to the queen, to be coiifidered 
by her majefty, and her privy-council. 

In general, it contained many excellent r^ula- 
tions, but the carrying fome of them into cxecu^ 
tion, was likely to be attended with greater incon- 
Tcniences than thofe he intended to remove, ^nd 
he himfelf owned the difficulty of accompli (hing 
fome poiuts. The faft is, he was a better foldier 
than a'ftatefman ; but being unable to brook op^ 
po^UCq^.OH the council's rejecting liis plan, h« 

deftred 
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dcfired leave to retire for bis health to his eftate ia 
Wales. 

Sir Joha Perrot had enjoyed his retirement but 
& few years, when upon intelligence that Fitz- 
Morris, fincc his fubmiiEon, had been in Spain, 
and procured the promife of (hips and men to in- 
vade Ireland, efpecially the province of Munfter, 
the queen and her privy-council fent for him to 
take the command of fuch fliips and pinnaces as 
Ihould be made ready, to intercept or interrupt 
Ihe Spanifh fleet arid forces, which were defigned' 
for, Iieland. Sir John made fuch fpeed in his 
journey, that he came from Pembrokelhire to- 
Greenwich in lefs. than three days. The queen, 
when fhe faw him, told him, fee thought he had 
not heard from her fo foon : ** Yes, madam, an- 
** fwered he, and have made ^s much hafte as I 
^* might to come unto your majefty.". " So me- 
** thinks, faid the queen, but how have you done 
** to fettle your aiFairs^ in the country ?*' May it 
*' pleafe your majefty, faid Sir John, I have t^ken 
** this care for all; that fetting private bufinefs 
** afide, in rtfptfk of your majefty's fetvice, I. have 
"appointed- the white (heep t6 keep the black: 

for I.may well enough venture them, whenl 

am willing to venture my life in your majefty's 
** fervice.^' With which anfwer tlie qu^en wa$ 
r^ell plcafed, and (he conferred with him privately 
for fome time ; then difmifled him, and appointed 
him to receive farther direftions:for tlut fervice 
from the lords of her privy-council. 

After this interview with the queen, he prepared 
for his expedition with all convenient fpeed ; and 
the fleet being ready. Sir John left London about 
Auguft, 1578, and went from thence irt his barge, 
accompanied by feveral noblemen and gentlemen^- 
As they lay againft Greenwich, where the queea 
kept- hey court, Sir John fent onc.pf his gentle- 
met^ 
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ttiea on ihore, wfth a diamond, ks a tdken to Mrs. 
Blanch Parry, willing him to tell her, that a dia- 
. mond coming unlooked for did always bring good 
hick with it : which the queen 'hearing, fent Sir 
John a hiv jewel hung by a white ^yprefs ; figni- 
fying, that as long as he wore that for her fakc^ 
Ihe believed, with God's help, he fhould iiave no 
harm. The meiiage and jewel Sir John received 
joyfully, and he returned anfwer to the queen, 
*• That he Would wear that for his fovereign*& 
** lake, and doubted not, with God*s favour, ta 
" return her (hips in fafety, and either to bring^ 
** t^e Spaniards (if they came in his way) as pri- 
** foners, or elfe to fink them in the feas»" As Sitf 
John pafled by in his b»rge, the queen looking out 
at the window Ihook her fan, and put out her hand 
towards him, upon which he made a low obey- 
fance, whila he put the fcarf and jewel about his 
neck ; and then repaired to his fquadron, which 
was riding at anchor off Gillingham, and con- 
£(^ed of three ibips of the hue and three pinnaces^ 
H^ faikid from thence to the Downs and paffing 
by Falra^uth infd Plymouth put to &* foi? Irehtad,, 
^here'they arrived at Baltifnor«, a fei-poft towtt 
in the province of Munfter. The people, in grate- 
ful remembrance of his former government of thi^ 
country^ appeared in great numbers upon the 
Ibore^ upon his landing, fome cmbracihg^ his Icgs^ 
^nd others preifing to touch dny.part of the body 
<»f their deliverer from the cruelties of Defmond 
aiid Fitz-Morrii : but thcfe marks of their affec- 
tion bad nearly produced fatal confequcnces ; for 
the vice>admiral, miiHking them for fome hoftilv 
intencion, had pointed hi^ guns to fire upon them^ 
which Sir John perceiving, inftantly fent off a boat 
witli proper iignais, to invite him on ihote> where 
ifhey W0re kindly entertgtined. 
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The fquadron' remained on the coaft till th© 
feafon was far aflvanced, and intelligence was re- 
ceived that the Spaniards had laid afide their dcfign 
for that year, when it was ordered hgroe. In the 
courfe.of his voyage,* Sir John met with one 
Derryfield, a noted pirate, whom he took, but in 
the chace he very narrowly efcaped fliipwrcck : 
and a fecond accident happened to nim on entering 
the Downs, when, his Ihip ftruck on the Kentifh- 
knocks, from which ftie was got off with great 
difficulty. 

Sir John Perrot was gracioufly received at court, 
and permitted to retire to his eftate in Wales ; but 
the affairs of Ireland ftill remained in a turbulent, 
unfettled ftate, except in the province of Munfter, 
In other parts, rebellion and lawlefs licentioufnefs 
deftroyed ail order, and .rendered private property, 
as well as the lives af the inhabitants, infecure. 
In tliis fituation of things, Sir Henry Sidney, the 
lord deputy-, who had found that pofl full of trou* ' 
ble and danger, without kny proportio*i of reputa^-* 
tioh or profit, folickbd leave to refign ; and haying 
obtained it, Sir William Drary' was advanced tx> 
that dignity; and in 1579, ^^^^ ^^^ y^^^ ^f h** 
adminiftration, the Spaniards, to the number of 
1500, made a defcent on the coaft, and joined the 
rebels under the earl of Defnwnd. But they were 
all taken prifoners, arid put to the fivoni the fol- 
lowing year, and Defmorid. fuiTered. death as a trai- 
tor ; yet his party continued to carry on tlie rebel- 
lion in his name. Ir^ fhort, the troubles, of tlie^ 
country increaiing daily, and no can^mander being 
to be found of equal intrepidity and capacity for 
the fervice, Sir John Perrot, by the advice of 
Walfingham, who continually correlponded with 
him on Irifli affairs, was appointed lord deputy of 
Ireland in 15S3 ; and taking vvith him the earl of 
Orniond, a veteran in the Irifh fervice, and who 

beiides 
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befides had great intercft there, he embarked^at 
Milford-haven, and arrived at Dublin in the fpring 
of the yean 

,; Sir John Perrot, before his departure, had drawn 
up a plan for the government of Ireland, which 
had been approved by the queen and council ; and- 
as if there had been magick in his very name, his 
landing in Ireland ftruck the rebels of every fac- 
tion with a panick. But when it was known that 
he propofed to make a progrefs through the coun- 
try, many confidcrable parties came to Dublin, 
and made their fubmiflion, taking the oaths to the 
queen, and giving hoftages for their future good 
behaviour. But O'Neale, 0*Donnel, Connaught, 
and feveral other confidejable Irifh chiefs^ flill re- 
mained in arms, and were fupported from Rome 
by the pope with money, while the Spaniards 
occafionally landed fmall detachments of men, 
headed by veteran officers, to difcipline the raw 
Irifti rebels. 

A refolution, therefore, which had been taken 
In England to proceed in a fummary way with the 
rebels, both with refpeft to their perfons and their 
cftates, was carried into execution with great ri- 
gour; and many innocent perfons fufFering with 
the guilty, this raifed a great clamour againft the 
lord deputy j"^ who was charged with exceeding th^ 
bounds of his cortimiffion. His commiffion im- 
powered him to execute the rebels as traitors. by 
martial law, when found in arms, and to fell their 
cflates on the fpot to any adventurers, at eafy rates, 
who would undertake to cultivate and improve the 
land. This brought over many foUovyers of for- 
tune from England, merl often 0/ bad charade rs, 
but poffeffed of money to buy the forfeited eftates; 
and the lord deputy was accufed of favouring the 
raipacity of thefe purchafers, and of hanging fome 
confidcrable men, whofe guilt was not very appa- 
rent/ 
t 
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rent, in- bis cholef , that he might put an end to 
the rebellion on their extenfivc eftates, by the fal« 
oftheiands to Englifli purcliafers. The charges 
however, though vague and ill-fupported, were 
founded upon the abufes of the purchafers. Whole 
baronies. were expofed to fale (into which the Irilh 
counties are divide^, as the Engiifli are mto hun- 
dreds) ; and the new proprietors turned the inno- 
cent Irith as well as the guilty out of their pof* 
feffions. Yet the meafure was political, for tlie • 
chiefs, feemg tliat they fliould not only ruin them-* 
felves, but ail their pofterity, by remaining in arms , 
againit the queen, came in bodies to the lord de« 
poty on hi§ progrefs, to furrender in time, parti*, 
cularly O'Neale and all his adherents, and the lords 
of Ulfter, who fwore fidelity to the queen, and gavb 
-faoftages, that they would raife troops for her fer» 
vice againft the other rebels. 

. But Sir John Perrot's temper was fuited only 
to the field, ^is haughtiiiefs and impatience of 
^ontFOul in the council made him unfit for the 
lailder dutie§_of civil government ; and, therefore, 
every remonftrance from the queen and her mini* 
ilry, founded on complaints fent home againK 
him, exafperated him beyond meafure ; and upon 
thefe occafions he would vent his wrath in the 
moll difrefpeftful and indecent terms againft the 
qu^o. Thefe unguarded expreffions were taken 
downin writing by Williamfon» his fecretary, who 
had been bought over by tlie lord chancellor of 
Ireland and by the archbilhop of Dublin, who fent 
over an impeachment againft him, little regarded 
by him ; for lie relied fo much on the merit of his 
military fervices, that he did not tfike any pams to 
fecure any evidences in Ireland, to appear in his 
favour. / . . v^ 

At length, however, partly owing to the-deJicate 
iiti^tio^a of affairs, and partly to his own haughty 

difpdfition, 
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difpofitron, he dtfpleafed the EnglUh as Well as the 
Iriih ; for tbe qoeeii haviRg fent ever a procia'* 
mation to reprefs th« rapacioufnefs of the former, 
with rcfpeft to ahufes in the purchafes and pof- 
ieffion of the forfeited eftates, be executed it with 
fvich rigour, that the coin\try reaped the bene tit, 
many of the natives, being re-iiiftated. Bwt it made 
the fcnglifh outrageous againftliim : a«d as to tlte 
Irilfe nobility, their neareft relations having been 
either executed bv him, or deptiyed of their eftate-s, 
they fecretly foui^ht hi& ruin. In a word, he met 
with the fate of ail conquerors, he was deteftcd'j 
bwt he had this confolation, tliat he did no% cx^a- 
q\ier for himfetf, but for his fovereign, who cer* 
iaiivly fhoold have overlooked his paffionate tern* 
per, in confideratioft of his dehvering her from 
very imminent danger, the rebels in Ireland being 
all along fupported by her foreign and domeilic 
enemies* At the fei»ie tifwe^ Sir J6hn Perrot was 
higbty c«ilpable for flightiRfg the rebukes he re- 
ceived from Ertglsmd titpdn forae oc<fafiohs, and fof 
refentiF^ them at others, inftead of condefcendkig 
to juftify hiibfelf in. his difpatclies. At length, .the 
dtfcontent againft him ran fo higl'i in Ireland, and 
the queen herfelf was fo difpleafed with his ill 
behaviour to hef, that flte recalled himin 1588^ 
And tliis led him into another error, the confe^ 
quence of his proud fpirit; inftead of cmbarfeing 
for London, and making ufcof his remfaining in- 
tereft at coort, he fet fail from Dublin for his caftle 
^f Carew in Penibrdkefhire', and arrived there with 
H numerous and fplendid retinue. 

Such a ftep cowld not fail of alarming the queen, 
efpecially as it was now reported, and afterwards 
fnade an article of his impeachi«ent, that he held 
a fecret correfpond^nce with the duke of Parma 
und the ^uecn*& foreign etie^iesr 

The 
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The articles fisnt over from Irciand were there- 
foi-e laid before the privy -council ; the attorney* 
general was ordered to prepare an indidment of 
bigh>treafon vpon them, and he was taken intd' 
cuftody. At firft, he wais brought to the lord trea* 
furer*s houfe, and confined there ; but how long 
is uncertain $ nor are we able to account for a 
fpace of near four years, bctwqcn his arrival at 

' tl)ie caftle of Carew and his trjal. All that we can 

^ find on record is-, that he was committed to the 
Tower, and from' thence brought to his trial, on 
the 27th of April, 15^2, in Wcftminfler-hall, 9 
fpeciai commiffion being granted for that pur- 
pofe to the lord chancellor and the two chief 

I j[uftices. ' ^ ' 

I • The only charge proved againft him was, his 
having ^treated the perfon aiui cdiarader oif the 
queen contumelioufly ; but by the artful manage* 
ment of I'opham, the attorney-general, who ad- 
mitted men of the mofi -abandoned prmciples ami 
charaders to be evidences againft him, he was 
convifted upon the other articles of the accufa- 
tion, which were, that he had relieved Popifh 
priefts — that he held a fecret correfpondence with 
the queen's foreign enemies — and that he had fof- 
tetrd the'conrraotion'* rn ftdand. ' Nofhing could 
be more abfurd than the laft article, fijice it wa& 
evident, on the contrary, that Ireland had never 
been in fuch.aftafe of tranquillity ^nd of alle* 
giance to the queen, as when he prefided over it. 
But the true motive of his condemnation was, his 
own imprudeiK boaftings, that he was the qiaeen's 
brother, that ihe knew his value m Ireh^id too 
wen to let him fall a facriSce to his friflcing ad- 
vcrfarics ; and that whenever the Spaniards landed 
a force in Ireland to join the difaffe^d there, ho 
(hould then be cherifhed again^ and be, once more^ 
one of her White Boys. 

In 
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In a word, finding lie had deceived himfcin)y 
an ill-grounded confidence in the fecret of his 
birth, and his great military fcrvicc*, his violent 
pafiionsy after fentence of deadi was palled on bim^ 
which happened m June, preyed on his conftitu-* 
tion, and in September following he died in the 
Tower, and left it doubtful whether Elizabeth in- 
tended to have pardoned him. ' 

Thus fell Sir John Perrot, the introducer of 
military difcipline amongft the natives of Ireland. 
Apd thus have we given a Ihort Iketch of the ftate 
of affairs in that kingdom, the better to complete 
our annals of the reign of Elizabeth* 

%'^ Juthorities. Cox*8 Hift* of Ireland. Life 
of Sir John Perrot^ 8vo, iJzS. Biog. Britan* 
Salmon's Chron. Hift« 
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(A.X>. 1545, to 1596.) 

THIS celebrated Englifli navigator, and brave 
naval officer, was the fon of Edmund Drake, 
a mariner, and was born at a village near Tavi- 
ftock in Devonfhire, in the year 1545. He was 
the eldeft of twelve brethren, and the father being 
diftrefied by fo large a family, captain Hawkins, 
his mother's relation (afterwards the famous ad- 
miral 
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fDiral Sir John Hawkins), kindly took him under 
his patronage, and gave him an education fuitable 
to riie fea-fervice. Through the intereft of his 
patron, at the age of eighteen, he was made purfer 
of a Ihip trading to the Bay of Bifcay. At twenty, 
he made ^voyage to Guinea; at the age of twenty- 
two, he was appointed captain of the Judith ; and, 
in that capacity, he was in the harbour of St. John 
de Ulloa, in the gulph of Mexico ; where he be- 
haved very gallantly in the glorious aftion under 
Sir John Hawkins; and returned with him to Eng- 
land with a rifing reputation, but totally deflitute, 
having loft the little property he had acquired in 
his former ftation, by this unfortunate expedition, 
in confequence of the treachery of the Spaniards. 

Soon after this, he conceived a defign of making 
reprifals on the king of Spain ; which, according 
to fome, was put into his head by the chaplain of 
;the (hip : and, indeed, the cafe was clear in fea- 
divinity, fays Dr. Campbell, " that the fubjeSs 
of the king of Spain had undone Mr. Drake, and 
therefore he was at libertv to take, the beft fatisfac- 
tion he could on them in return." This doftrine, 
however roughly preached, was very taking in Eng- 
land; and, therefore, no fooner did he publilh his 
defign, than he had numbers of volunteers ready 
to accompany him, though not a£luated by the 
fame motives, and without any fuch pretence to 
colour their proceedings as he had. 

In 1570, he made his firft voyage with two 
ihips, the Dragon and the Swan ; and the next 
year, in the Swan alone : from which laft expedi- 
tion he returned fafe, if not rich. Though wc 
have no particular account of thefe two voyages, 
or what Drake performed in them, yet nothing is 
clearer than tliat captain Drake had two grea*: 
points ill view. The one was, to inform bimfelf 
perfectly of the (Ituatioa and ilrength of cert^ivi 
• . ' placcg 
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places in the Spamih Weft*Indies ; tlie oAer, to 
convince his aMinttytnen, that, notwithftanding 
what had happened to captain Hawkins^ ia his laft 
voyage, it was a thing very prafticable to fail intQ 
thcfe parts, and return in fafety. For it is to be 
obierved, that Hawkins and Drake feparated in tiie 
Weft-Indies ; and that the former, hnding it ira- 
poffible to bring all his crew home to England, 
had fet part of them, with their own confent, 
afliore iif the bay of Mexico ; and, indeed, few of 

^ tliefc fifiding their way home, the terror of fuch a 
captivity as they were known to endure had dif- 
hearteiied our feamen. But captain Drake, in 
tliefc two voyages, having very wifely avoided 
coming to blows -vith the Spaniards, and bringing 
home fufficient returrjs to fatisfy his owners, difli- 
pated t-hef& apprehenlions, and eftabliibed his own 
charaAer : fo that,' at his return from his fecond 
voyage, he found it no difficult matter to raife 
fuch a force as mightr enable him to perform what 
he had long itieditated in his own mind, which 
Dtherwife he would never have been able to efFed. , 
Without lofs of time, therefore, he laid the plan < 
of a more imjportant dcfign ; which he put in exe». 
cution on the 25th of March, 157a : for, on that 
day^ lie failed from Plymouth, in a Ibip called the 
Pafeta, burden feventy tons ; and his brother^ 
John Drake, in the Swan, of twenty-five tons j 
their whole ftrength confifting of only feventy-^ 
three men and boys. But they were all provided 
with ammunition and proviiions, and in^afeof an 
accident happening to either of the Ihips, or an 
occafion prefenting of approaching nearer to any 
place, than the Ihips could lie^ they had. three pin- 

' naces on board, framed and fitted in fuch a dex* 
trous manner, that they could eafily be put togc* 
ther, by the fhip-carpentors, when w«tnted. V\ith 
this fmall arjuament, cb the a^d of July, in- the 
» . year 
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y«ar fbUowhig, tbej af^clood the town of Nombft 
de Dio5» which tliea ferv^ tbe Spaniards for the 
fame parpofes as Porta-Bello does now. He took 
It in a f^w hojurs by ftorra, but he made little .or 
no advaiutage of tbt9 conqoeft, owing to the cow* 
ardice of purt of bis followers, who were ordered 
to guard the pinnaces, while tlie reft were taking 
po&ffion of tl)6 inuoenfe wealth contained in the 
king's treafury. In one room they faw bars erf" 
filver piled up againft the- wall; as near a$ they 
could guefs,, each bar weighing about thirty or forty 
pounds, and the pile mea&iring 70 feet in length, 
10 in breadth, and 12 in height. Btit the town 
being ^^X full of people, th^s £i>gU(h faiiors in the 
fHnnaQes miftook tl^ ^ying parties for large de« 
lachments, who were comity to overpower tfaem^ 
-and to cut off theii^ ccnmnunicaiion with tiieir 
ibips. 

Drake, however, fcnt his brother to pacify 
them ; but ivearly at the fame time, this gallant 
ofBcec fainted with lofs of blood from a dangerous 
wound he had rieceiv<$d in his leg during the af- 
faul^ which he bad till then carefully concealed^ 
that be migh^ not dilhearten bis people. Upon 
his recovery, be infifted on cofopletiqg tlieir vic- 
tory, by making thqmfelves maAers of the treafure; 
but tte major part of his followers, appreheniive 
for their own fafety, in c«ife tiiey fiiould lofe their 
con^mander, partly by intreattes 9ind partly by force, 
carried him oiF to the pinnaces, and tl^en let faii 
for the ftiips, content with the booty that they had 
taken, but abandonii^ tho richeft fpoil» fays Le« 
diard, that ever raifed the expeftations of fuch 
adventiircrs, amounting, as they were afterwards 
informed, to 360 tons of filver, befides feveral iron 
chefts of gold, of far greater value. 

His next attempt was to plunder the mules laden 
witli filver, whi^h p^ed from VerA Cru% to Nom^ 

bre 
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bre dc Dios 5 but in this too he failed : however, 
attacking the former town, he carried it, and got 
fome little plunder. In tlieir return, they unex- 
|>eftedly met with fifty mules laden with plate ; of 
which they carried off as much as poflible, and 
buried the reft. In thcfc cnterprifcs, he was very 
greatly aflifted by a nation of Indians, perpetually 
engaged in war with the Spaniards. The prince, 
©r captain of this tribe, whofe name was Pedro, 
captain Drake prefcnted with a fine cutlafs, which 
he faw the Indian admired. In return, Pedro gave 
him four large wedges of gold ; which captain 
Drake threw into the comiudn (lock, faying, he 
thought it but juft, that fuch as bore the charge of 
fo uncertain a voyage, on his credit, (hould ihare 
all the advantages that voyage produced. Then 
embarking his men, with a very confiderable booty, 
he bore away for England ; and in twenty- three 
days failed from Cape Florida to the ifles of Scilly'j 
and from thence arrived fafe at Plymouth in Au- 
guft 1573. 

His fuccefs'in this expedition, joined to his ge- 
nerous behaviour to his owners, gained hifh great 
reputation ; and, in 1575, fitting out tliree frigate* 
at his own expence, he failed with them to Ireland ^ 
where, in the capacity of a volunteer, und«r Waltef 
earl of Eflcx, the father of the unfortunate favou- 
rite, he performed many gallant exploits, and was 
fo highly in favour with the earl, that he recom- 
mended him to Sir Chriftopher Hatton, vice-cham- 
berlain to the queen, in a letter written but a fhort 
time before his death, which ferved him as an in- 
troduftion to her Majefty in 1576,^ who from^ this 
time took him under her own immediate protec- 
tion. Thus countenanced ^t court, his fellow- 
citizens were ilill more animated to engage in any 
adventure he fhould projcft, and he was enabled to 
xmdertake that grand expeditioa whicK will immoif- 
. ' talize 
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tsiHzc his name. The firft^thing he propofed was a 
voyage inl:6 the South-Seas, through the Streights of 
Magellani hitherto unattempted by any Englifli- 
man. This projcft was well received at court» 
and captain Drake foon faw himfelf at the heighr 
ofhiswifhesi for, in his forraer voyage, having 
Ijtstd a dtftant profpeA of the Sotitli-Seas, he ar- 
dently prayed to Qod that he might fail an Englifli 
ihip in them ; which now he found an opportu- 
nity of attempting. 

The fmali fleet with which he failed on this ex- 
traordinary enterprize, confifted of the following 
ihips : viz. The Pelican, of loo tons, commanded 
by hinjfelf ; the Elizabeth, vice-admiral, of 80 
tons, under the command of captain John Winter; 
the Marygpld, a bark of 50 tons, under captain 
John Thomas ; the Swan, a fly-boat of 30 tons ; 
and the Chrittopher, a pinnace of 15 tons, under 
captain Thomas Moon, tnthis fleet the whole^ 
number of hands embarked amounted to no more 
tlian 164 able men, with all necei&iry provifioiis 
for fo long and dangerous a voyage ; the intent of 
wtiicii was, however, wot publicly declared, b%it 
given out to be for. Alexandria, though it was ge- 
nerally fufpefted, and many knew,, that it was dc- 
iigned for America. 

On the 15th of November, 1577, c^ptain Drake 
failed from Plymouth, but was forced, by a violent 
ftorm, into Falmouth, in a very bad con iitiou. 
But fuch was his aaivity and diligeiice, that he 
put to fea agtin, on the 13th oiF December; on the 
2Sth of the lame month, he fcU-in with the coaft 
of Barbary ; and, on the 29th, with Cape de Verd. 
The 13th of March he paflcd the line ; the 5th of 
April he made the coaft of Brazil, and entered th^ ' 
river dc la Plata, where he miflTcd the Swan, and 
thfc pinnace ; but, meeting them again, and taking 
out all their hands and the provifions they had on 
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board, he turned- them a<irifit. 'On the acth of 
May, he entered the port of St. Julian^ to take 
in provifions* ^ 

Af^er ke had continued about two months in 
port St. Julian^; Ifing .whhin one degree of the 
Streights of Magellan, to make ti>e neceflary pre- 
parations. ii>r paiiing the' Stteights -with fajfcty, on a 
fuddeni bavihg carried tb^ principal perfons en- 
gaged! in the fervice to a de&rt illand lying in the 
bay, he called a court-martial, where he opened 
bis commiflion ; l>y Which the queen panted him 
the power of life and death,, vyiiich was delivered to 
him with this rengraikable expteffion from her 
own mouth: '*' We do account diat he, Drake, 
who ftrikcsrat thee, does ftrike at- us/' He then 
laid open,, with great eloquence, the caufe of the 
affembly ; for though his education had . been 
flender; he was an excellent fpcaker, and pro- 
ceeded to charge Mr. John Doughty, who had- 
been fecoFKi in command during the whole voyage, 
firft, with plotting to murder him, and then- to 
jruin the ente#j)rjze.. • 

** I had/-.faid ihe^ ''•the firft notice -of this 
gentleman's intentions before he left England, but 
was in hopes my hehaviooir to him would have ex- 
tinguiflied fuch difpofitions, if there had been any . 
truth in the informatiaa,'* 

He then appealed few: his behaviour, to the whoje 
affembly^ and tlo the gentleman accufed : he next 
expofed his praftiies from the time they left£ng-\ 
land;, while he bchaiwd towards hioi with ali the 
kindnefs and cordiality of a- brotlwsr ; fu,pporting 
his charge by producing papers ipidcr his. own 
band ; oh. which Mr. Doughty made a full and 
free confeffion.^ . After this, the captain, or, as he. 
v^as then called^ the'geneial, quitted his place, td^ 
Jii)g the affembly he expcded that thcj ihould pafs > 
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ft veT4l0; u|)dn hirik 'r for lie would ba ao judge ia- 
his o^n icaUfe, 

C^radeafa^s he was tried by a jury. The ac- 
counts affirm, that the whole forty perfoas, of 
which -ibe court coniiftedy adjudged him to death, 
And g»y:e thi» in; writing under their hands and 
* feakij .Iea<rtng the time and manner of it to the* 
general, ^Uponthis, captain Drake, having ma- 
turely vreighed the whole affair^ gave Mr- Dough- 
ty his choice of three things. Firft, to be exe-. 
Cttted on tile iflatid where they were ; fecortdly, to 
be fet .aftiore on the main land ; or, laftly, to be 
fent home^ to abide the juftice of his country. Af- 
ter defiring tiH -the ncjct day. to confider of thefe, 
hedeclarbd, it is faid, tliat he .made the firft his' 
choice ; and'aftcrwards fdceived the facrament with 
the geiicWl, vfrohi the. hands of Mr. Francis 
Fletcher, chaplain to the fleet, in the morning, 
and dined cheirfuUy with the officers, of whom he 
feverally took leave, as if he had been going a 
journey.. Dinner being ended, he walked very 
compofedly to the place prepared for his execution, 
and fub«»itting to liis fate with aftonifhing for- 
titude and fetch it)^, he was beheaded, in July, 

This is the moft aithentic account of his ca- 
taftrophe ; but as it was well known that the earl ^ 
of Leicefter bore. a mortal hatred to Doughty, for 
i^avihg aeoufed ^^ra of poifoning Walter earl of 
£i)%x, in -was credited by many at the time, and 
Ixasbcen tranfmitted to us^- by fome hiftorians, 
that Drake had fecrct ordfers from Leicefter, then 
iu power, to take liim off, on lome pretence or 
other, and tliat being both a flctlful mariner and a* 
man of great courage and condu£i:, Drake, jcaloa-j 
of his:rifing.fatne, readily confented to execute this 
, fectet,) bloody conimiffion. But a^ the imputation 

t.i$ not ftpported by any fatisfaftory evidence, the 
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moft humane and candid method, in all fuch cafe$^ 
is, to try the accufa^ion by the general charader of 
the accufed. On this equitable fyftem, Drake muft 
ftand acquitted. 

This iiland bad been the feene of another tra- 
gedy of the fame kind, 58 years before, when Ma- 
gellan caufed John de Gartliagena, who was joined 
in commiffion with him by the king pf Spain, to 
be hanged for the like offence ; and from hence it 
was called the ifland of True Jujlice. 

Drake left St. Julian on the. 17th of Auguft, on 
the 20th he entered thcStrcights of Magellan, and 
after a difficult navigation he^ pafled them on the 
asth of September, and found himfelf in the 
Great South^Sea. Her^ he rac( with fuch 
tempeftous weather, that he wa« forced backtotiie 
weftward near 100 leagues, atad iJie Marygold, 
captain Thomas^ was loft. Near the 57th degree 
of fouth-latitude, he entered a bay, where he found 
a naked people, ranging from one iftand to another 
in canoes, in fearch of provifions. Sailing north- 
ward from thence, on the gdvofOdober, he found 
three iflands, 'in one of which was an extraordinary 
plenty of birds. On the 8th, heioft iight of the- 
Elizabeth, captain John Winter, who xeturned 
through the Streights, and arrived fafe in England, 
on the 2d of June 1579., being the firft Ihip that 
ever made that paflage homewards. 

Captain Drake had now only his own; fbip, 
which he had new-named the Hind, with whick 
he arrived at Macao on the 25th of November^ 
1578 ; and from thence failing along the coafts^of 
Chili and Peru, he, greatly annoyed the Sparkiards, 
tiking and deftroying feveral (hips, ^and foquently 
landing to feize on rich booties, till his crew were 
fatiated with plunder; when he .boldly attempted 
to find a palTagc by North America, failing to the 
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ferifude of 42 degrees ; hut then meeting with fe- 
"'Were cold, and open- ihores covered with fnow, he 
returned back ta 38 degrees of latitude, and - there 
put into a harbour in the nortb part of California, 
where he was kindly, peceived by the Indian inha** 
bitants, who wcr^ lb. bigWy pleafed with him, that 
•tbey offered to jiiake hin> tlieir king. 
- To this cournry Drake gave the name of Nnu 
^Albion ; and erefting a ftone pillar, he placed art 
iii?fcnption thereon, wittrthe name, ftyle, and titles 
of queen) Elizabeth, denoting hrs having taken pof- ' 
feffion <rf tlie country for his fovereign ; to which 
was added his own name, and the^ date of this 
traara£tion. Some of tlie queen's coin were like- 
wife depoiited under its bafe ; and then, after ca* 
reening his Ihip, hefet fail for the Molucca iflandsr^ 
He chofe this paffage round, rather than to return 
by the Streights of Magellan; partly from the 
danger.: of being, attacked by the Spaniards-, and 
. partly: from th« latenjefe of the feafon, when dread-- 
Al ftorms and hurricanes were to be^apprehendcdi 

On the X3th of Oaober, 1579, Drake fell-in 
with certain iflands, inhabited by the moft barba- 
rous people he had met with in all his voyage. Ork 
the 4th of November he had fight of the Moluccas ;. 
audf coming to the ifland of Ternate, was ex-r 
treraejy well received by the .king of that ifl^ndir 
who. deems to have been a wife and pottte prince^ 
On the loth of December he made-Celebes, where 
lis fhip ftruck Upon a rock, on the 9th of January^. ^ 
1580, from whicjli flie was got off with great dif- 
ftcuky, after being in the utmoft peril for twenty- 
fey^n hoiurs; and under the neceffity oi thro.wing " 
over/board eight of her guns, and fome valuable 
merchandize. Then touching at Java, where he 
leceived great civilities from one of the kings .of' 
the iflandj he continued his courfe for the L ape of 
(3ood Hope, and from tlience to Rio Grande \\\ 
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Negroland ; where taking in water, h^ fct fail for 
England, and arrived fafc at Plytnouth, on the 
25 th of September, 1580 ; having failed round tte 
globe, in iefs than three years, to the great admi« 
jation of the people of thofe times* 

Drake'3 fpccefs in this vQyagey aadthe lminen& 
trealure he brought home with . him, became the 
general topick^f-converfation, fome highly com- 
mending, and others .as loudly cenfuringhim* Iti 
this uncertainty. matters continued during the re* 
mainder of this year'<, and thbfpring of the nextT 
when^ ^t length, on the 4jth of April; heVMajefty 
going to Deptford, went on board Dmke's Ihip ; 
where, aftpr dinner, (he conferred the^ honour <5f 
l^nighrhood pfi him, snd declared her abfolute Ap- 
probation of ail be had done. She alfo gave di- 
redions fof the prefcrvation of his ibip, that it 
might remain a xi)onum,erit in hpHQvr of himiisif 
and his country* ^vti thiis iambus ie&l,tvrbich 
for mapy ye^rs had. teen viewed, wielvad^iratiooi 
at Deptford, b^ing decayed, was at length -broken 
pp, and a chair miid^ out of the -pl^ftks was pre-^ 
fented, by John Davies, Efq ; to the univeffity of 
Oxford, where it is ftill prelerved. - 

In the ye^r 1585* ^ir Francis, now admiral 
Prake, was fent on. an expedition agajnifttha ^pa« 
iiifti W^eft-Indi^fcttlements^ with a fleet of twenty- 
one fail, having on board aooo land forces,: under 
the command of Chriftopher CarUfle. Taking the 
Cape Verd Iflands in their way, they landed at St.. 
Jago, and taking the chief town of the fame nafne, 
they facked it, and carried oiF a confiderable booty* 
From .thence they proceeded to Hifpaniola, and 
took St. Domingo, Garthagena, and St. Augufllne '; 
by Y^hich he exceeded the iiaoft fenguine hopes of 
his warmeft friends. Yet the profits of this voyage 
were but moderate, Sir Francis's inftruftions be- 
ing, rather to weaken the. enemy^ th^n to taki^ 
pries. 

Two 
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' "Two years after, he proceeded to Lilbon with a 
-fleet of thirty fail ; artd, receiving intelligence of a 
confiderabifr fleet affembled in the bay of Cadiz, 
fntended to make part of the Spanifh armada, he 
bravely entered that port, and burnt upwards of 
ten thoufand-tons of (hipping : then, having ad- 
vice of a large Caracca fhip expefted at the ifland 
of Terccra from the Eaft-Indies, he failed thither ; 
and, though Itis men were in great want of pro- 
vifioris, he prevailed on them to go through thofc 
iiardfhips for a few days ; in which time the Eaft- 
India fhip arriving, he' took and carried her, home 
in triumph. This capture viras of very great impor- 
tance ; for, belides the value' of the tvcafurc on 
board, eftimated at aob,ooo crowris, it;gave the 
En^iifh mercliants the firft idea of the » profitable 
traffick csLrried on with" the Eaft-Indies, and was 
the occalion of cilablilhing the firft Eaft-India , 
xomparry* / 

' The geheral ajaplanfe beftowedon hinv when lie 
-returned from this glorious, exfteditioa^ was height*" 
-eiied into grateful admiTati^n, when it was ob^ ' 
ferved, what a laudable ufe he made of tlic wealth 
he had acquired from. die enemies of his country. 
• In the year 1588, Sir Francis undertook to con- 
vey wate^r to the town of Plymouth, for want of 
which, ^iil then, it' Was greatly diftreflcd ; and pdr- 
formed k by bringing thither a ftretm from fprings 
at the diftance of eight miles, if the diftance be 
meafured in a ftrait line ; b«t in the manner by 
which he conduced it, the courfe it runs is up- 
wards of twenty miles. 

This year alfo, he was appointed vice-admiral 
tinder lord Charles Howard of Effingham, high- ' 
admiral of England, and fignalized himfelf in the 
engagement^ with the Spp.nifh armada. Here he 
was as fortunate as ever, for -he took a very large 
galieort, commanded by don Pedro dc Valdez, who 
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yi^ded without ftriking ablow, at the bare meuHon 
of his name. 7 his doi> Pedro remained above t\i(y 
years Sir Francis Drake's prifoner -in England, 
and, %vhen he was releafed, he paid kinxfor him-' 
felf and his two captains, a ranfom of 3500I. In 
his fhip were found upwards of 50,00c ducats, 
which Drake generou^ dificibuted amoi%hAS fai:ior$ 
and foWiers. It muft, however, be owned, that, 
through an overfigbt of his, the admiral raa a gre^t 
hazard of being taken by the enemy ; ibi? brake 
was appointed, the firft night of the engagement, 
to carry lights in hh fhip for tlie diredion of the 
Englilh fleet ; but, being in purfuil of fpmc hulks 
belonging to the Hans^towns, be neglefted it;' 
which occaiioned the admiral's following the Spa^ 
niS) lights, aikl in the morning he found himfelf 
in the centre of the enemy's fleet* But his fuc- 
ce«dins ferviccs fufliciently atoned for this oveiv 
fight, the greatoft execution done oa the flying 
Spaniards being per&rmed by his fquadron. But 
ef this l^afted Armada, and its defeat, ^ more fa* 
ttsfaAory account will he found in the life of th« 
lord high admiral Hoinrard« 
. ]|i 1589, Sir Francis Drake was appointed adr 
miiai of the fleet fent to reftore duo Antonio, king 
t>f Portugal, and the command of the land forces 
was 'given to Sir John Norris. But the fleet was 
fcarccly at fea before the commanders differed^ 
On this occafion the general was earneft for land- 
ing at the Groyne, whereas the admiral and fea-of» 
fccrs were for failing dired^ly to Li{bon ; in which^ 
hadtheir advice been taken, doubtlefs their enters 
prize had fucceeded, and- Don Antonio been re- 
ilored i for the enemy made fuch good ufq of their 
time in fortifying Lilbon, tlvat no injpreflion could 
be made. Sir Jolm, indeed, marched by land ta 
Iwifbon ;. and Sir Francis promifed to fail up the 
river with his w.liole fleets but, upo^ perceiving thq 
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•tonfcquehces, he chofc rather to break bis word, 
than hazard the queen's navy ; for which he was-^ 
highly reproached by Norris, and the mifcar- 
riage of the whole affair impurcd to the failure of 
his proroife. Yet Sir Franciy juftified hiinfelf on^ 
his return ; for; ' he Ihewed the queen and cou^cily.^ 
that whatever was done there, for the credit of thet 
oation, was performed folcly by the fleet, and 'byr 
his orders; in confequence of which, a^large fleet,- 
laden with nav^al flores from the Hans-t6wns, was- 
l^aken, with a^ great quantity of amnaxmition and*" 
artillery on board : that, his failing up the river of- - 
Lifbon W9uld have fignificd nothing to the takings 
the caftle, which was two miles off; and tiiat,- 
without, reducing, it,., ihere was: no taking th©^ 
city. . - 

The war with Spath ftiir contihmhg in I5Q5»^ 
and it being evident, , that nothing diftrefled thei 
enemy fo, much as the lofles they met with in the 
Weft-IndieSv a» offi&^rwas made to the queen, by- 
Sir John- Hawkins and Sir Francis Drake,, to fet- 
on foot a > more effeftual expedition to thofe parts 
than had hitherto been attempted : at the fames 
^me, they-agreed to beat a great part of the ex« 
p/ence, and to engage their friends to aflift them.- 
T4ie queen readily liflened ta this propofal, and 
forniflied a* ftout fquadron of fliips of war, on> 
board one of which, the Garland, Sir John Havv- 
kins embarked. Their whole force coniifted ot 
twenty-feven (hTjfxs ai^ barks, having on board a* 
land-force confifting of 2500 , men. The^ fleets 
was detained fome time after it was ready on the*. 
Englilh coafts by the arts of the Spaniards, who,« 
receiving intelligence of its ftrength aud dcftina* 
tion, gave out, that they were ready thcmfelves tor 
'i-nvade England ; and to render this the more pro- 
bable, they aft ually fent four gallies to make a* 
dp fcent on the.coaft of CorawalL This had ther 
. • Hj J . ^ defircd^ - 
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defined effe£t ; for the queen andv the nation bcin^ 
thereby alarmed^ bought it by no means advifeable 
to fend fo great a number of fhips on fo long a 
Toyage, at that critical }on£hire. At Jaft^ ^Isi 
ftlarcD blowing over, the fleet fet fail ^ but wheni 
vut atiea, the admirals differed : Drake and Bafk* 
erville^ the commander of the landtforces, deter* 
mined, aga'mft the advice of .Hawkins, to attack 
the chief of the Canary ifkinds, inflead of proceed^ 
ing dipeftly to Porto Rico, wliere the richeft of the 
galleons lay at anchor. The failure of the defign 
^n the Caoary ifkndsy (hewed, that Hawkins was 
Tight, for they could not recover the time they loft 
there. 

The day* after the death of adnirnd Hawkins, ift 
"whofe life will be found farther particulars of the 
expedition. Sir Francis made his defperate attack 
cin the fhipping in the harbour of Porto Rico, irf 
purluance of a refolution taken by a council of 
war. This was performed with all imaginable cou>- 
rage, and with confiderable lofe to the Spaniards^ 
but with little advantage to the Englilh, who, 
meeting with a ftronger refiftance and better forti- 
fications than they expefted, were obliged to (heer 
oiF, The admiral-then fteered for the main, where 
he took the town of Rio de la Hache, which, (a 
church and a lady's houfe excepted) he burnt to 
the ground. After this, deftroying fbme other vil- 
lages, be proceeded to Santa Martha, wjiich he alfo 
burned. Nombre de Dios finally Jliared the fame 
fate, tlie Spaniards refufing to ranfom thefe places ; 
and in them an- inconfiderable booty was taken. 
On the 29th of December, Sir Thomas BafkerviJle, 
commander of the troops, marched with 750 men 
towards Panama, b«t returned on the 2d of January, 
finding the defign of reducing that place wholly 
impradicable : fo that the whole of this expedition 
was a feries of misfortunes. - If th^y bad gone at 
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firft to Porto Rico, they had dotie the queen's bufi*. 
nefs and their own :' if,, when they had intelligence 
of the Spanilh fuccours being landed there, they liadi 
proceeded direftly to theifthmus, in order to havie 
executed their defigns againfi Panama, before their 
forces had b6en weakened by. that defperate. Jittack, 
they might poffibiy have accompli fhed their firft 
intention ; but grafping at too many things fpoil^ 
ed atL 

A very ftrong fenfe of this threw Sir Francis 
Drake into a deep melancholy ; and brought on a 
bloody flux, the natural difeafe of the country, 
which put a period to his ufeful life. His body, 
according to the cnftom of the fea, was funk very 
near the pl»ce^ where he firft laid the foundation- 
of his fame and fortune. Such was the end of 
this great man. • His <ieath \^a9 lamented by the 
whole nation, but more efpecially by thofe of his 
native place, who had great reafons to love hitn 
fromrthe circumftarioes of his private life, as well 
as to cfttem liim in his public charafter. He had 
been ele£ied burgefs for the town of Bofliney in . 
Cornwall, in the parliament held the twenty-feventlx 
of qaeen Elizabeth,^ and afterwards for Plymouth 
in Devonfliire, in the thirty-fiftli of the Tame reign. 
Having hitherto chiefly confined ourfelves to his 
public traniaftions, it may not be unacceptable to 
add a few word? concerning his perfon and liis 
, private charafter. 

He was low of ftat\ire, but well fet, had a broad 
open cheft, his eyes large and clear, of a fair 
complexion, with a frefh, cheerful, and engaging 
countenance. As navigation had been bis whole 
ftiidy, he was a perfeft raafter in every branch of 
it, efpeciallv aftronomy, and the application of it' 
to the nautical art. His voyage round the world 
is a^i inconteftible proof of his courage, capacity, 
patience, and public fpirit j Cnce he performed 
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<very thing that could be cxpcfled from a maiv 
who preferred the honour aud profit of his coun-^ 
try to his own private advantage.. And it is appa« 
rent, that if Sir Francis Drake amsdied a large 
fortune by continually expofing himfplf to labours 
and perils^ which hardly any other man would* 
.have undef gone, for the fake even of the greateft 
.^xpedationsy he was far from being governed by 
a narrow and private fpirit.. On the contrary, his' 
Botions were free and nob]e>, and the nation ftands. 
indebted to him for many advantages which ihe 
at psefent enjoys in arms,, navigatioji^ and com* 
merce. 

He U ceprefcQted as having been choleric in^ 
his temper, and too fond of flattery; but to coun- 
terbalance thcfe foibles, he was a fteady friend^ 
and very liberal to thofe who &rved under him. 
It is alio obferved, that in his profperity he was. 
always affable and eafy of accefg. 

This great man left no. iflue ; and his landed: 
eftate» which was very confiderable, dpfi^endcd to- 
Jiis nephew, Francis (thefon of hi^^bipther Tho* 
Hias), who was created Sk. baronet- in the rc^n of 
James L 

r 

♦^* Juthritief. Campbell's Lives of the Ad-^ 
m]j^. fiio^. BritaQ. .Kapin's Hift, of England? 
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iQcllicHng Memoirs of Sir Richard^Hawkins, hi5' 
Son,; and. of Sir Martin Frobilher, 

THE inaprovements made by the Spaniards in 
navigation towards the clofe of the fifteenth^ 
and early in the fixtcenth century, and the vifible 
efiefts tliey bad-produced in aggrandizing that king* 
dom, excited a noble fpirit of emulation in other 
nations to attempt difcoveries by fea^ in the then 
unknown regions of the g^lobe ; arid in this defign^ 
no people manifefted fuch a genius for bold and 
hazardaus-enterprifea on the oce^a as the Englifhi 
But their ardour and indefatigable induftry being 
checked' by domeAic ^roubles during the reigns of 
Henry VIII.. Edward Vh and Mary, the plans 
which had beenfornicdyi private, for extending* 
the maritime power and commerce. o£ England^ 
could not becarriedi into execution; wiiU any 
profpeftvof national fuccefsj till thefe troubles had in* 
Jforae degree; fubfided, and the government had ac- 
quired a proper ftrengtli and ftability » ' . 

. Th& 
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The fuccefsful navigations, therefore, of ouf 
countrymen, which ended in permanent commer- 
cial fettlements, began late in the fixteenth . cen* 
tury, and their fortunate iffue was owing to, a 
variety of concurrent circucnftances which defervc 
pur notice. 

The private adventures of the merchants of 
Southampton, who had traded to the Brazils as 
early as i 540, had thrown a great light upon the 
nature of the profitable trade carried on ^ by the 
Spaniards from the Weft- Indies, and the Sodth- 
Seas, with Europe ; and had laid open the fourceS 
of their immenfe weahh. 

The accounts brought home by the failors and 
mafters of the n^erchant-fhips eniployedin carrying 
on the trade to Brazil, circulated through the weft 
of England ; and encouraged n«mbcrs to bring up 
their children to the fea, in hopes that fome future 
rupture with Spain, or other favourable circum* 
ftances, might make tlie fea-fervice the channel to 
riches and honours. With this view, the ftndy d( 
navagation and cofmography wa^ preferred to all 
others ; and the event juftified their expedations \ 
for it is very remarkable, that the weft of England 
proved a hurfery of able mariners, and gave birth 
to moft of thofe renowned naval officers, whofe 
difcovcries and viftories extended the power, i»- 
crcafed the commerce, and fecutcd the indepen* 
dency of their country, in the glorious reigi> of 
Elizabeth. 

Before her time, the naval force of England was 
snfufScient to proteft adventurers in any important 
foreign enterprife. But foon after her acceffion^ 
our navy was put upon a refpe£table footing; not 
only by building lliips in the royal yard$, . bxrt by 
encoiitaging the merchants to build large trading 
veflcis, which could .be occafionally employed in 
tlie fervice of the crown* ' 

' ' The 
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The' commanders, in general^ were men of 
tq^ual hraverVy Ikill and genoroiity : as the £iilor$ 
ihared the dangers, fo tbiey liberally divided with 
Ihem, tile fpails of war. 

The manuiadures newly cftaJ^Hihed iji England 
by the foreign Proteftants, who had fled to Engiand 
for refuge, fornifhed v^uabk commodities to enable 
us to carry on a beneficial barter with the natiTCS 
of the new world ; and fonie of thefe being re-^ 
eeived by them, with a degree of veneration, as if 
they had been prefents from heaven, this \^s ano« 
ther circui»ftance, which tended to abate the fe^ 
Tocity, and W efiabtifh a friendly intercourfe, even 
with favage nations. 

And finally, the had policy of Spain contributed 
in the higheft degree, to the eftabliftiment of the 
Engliih 'in America ; for the cruelties they had 
committed on the natives, had rendered their very 
name odious, in the foutliern hemifphere. The 
feme bad policy likewife plunged them into a war 
with England ; and if ever war could be confidered 
as a national happinefs,\it certainly mull be allowed 
to- have been fuch ,for England at this period, when 
her mc^rehants and adventurers found their private 
intereftcombined with tliat of the public, which in- 
duced them to fit out fleets to undertake expedi- 
tions againft Spain, at their own expenee. And our 
brave feamen, at the fame time that they enriched 
themfelves with the fpoils of the Spanifh fettle* 
ments in America, defeated the defigns-of the ene- 
mies of their country, whole deep-concerted plans 
threatened no lefs than the a(iaiIination of Eliza- 
beth, and the total annihiktion of the ProteftaAt 
jpeligion and fucceffion in England. 

Thefe hiftorical anecdotes, we hope, will be 
confidered as ^ proper introduftion to the impor- 
tant maritime and commercial trahfadtions irt which 
Sir John Hawkins had fo • conliderablc a fhare. 

This 
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This gentleman was the fecond fon of William 
Hawkins, Eiq, who gained great reputation as a 
feaman, and acquired a competent fortune by 
trading to the coaft of Brazil, being the firft Englilh-r 
inari who eftablifhed a friendly interGourfevvith the 
natives, a people rcprefcnled by the Portuguefe to 
have been fo favage, that no other Europeans^ would 
venture to vifit' them. Young, Hawkins, early in 
youth, difcovered a flrong inclination for the fea, 
and applied hin>felf with p;reat afiiduity to the fludy 
of navigation ; and at a proper age, he made fevc- 
ral voyages to< Spain,,'FoKtugal, s^nd the Canaries^ 
in the merchants fer vice. .. Irifr like wife fuppofed, 
that he went with his fatiier to^the^oaft- of Brazil.; 
feutthis is not quite certain ; for? he ,^'as bom at 
Plymouth in the yeai- 1520, and we have reafon to 
think his father quitted the fea,. to retire and iiv& 
upon his fortune, about the year I536. In fa£tyr 
we have no-authentic memoirs of the fiifl: voyages 
of the fon^ upon hi« own account ; but our hillo* 
raans take netice, that lie was employed by queen 
Elizabeth, loon atier Ikt. aeceffion , and moft of 
tlie celebrated admirals', who-fo eminently diftin^ 
guifhed tliemfelves in the ieivice of their, £ountry»- 
in the latter, part of her. reign, weve brought up^ 
under him. 

It was cuftomary, however, in thofe. days j, for 
naval officers of greatt reputation, when they wero 
not aAually engaged by the crown, in any national 
fervice, to undertake commercial voyages by th^ 
aid, and in conju«£lion with the merchants.; for~ 
which they obiained permiffion from the (jueen ;, 
and geneiallv fome conditional privilege were an-* 
ncxed to their fpecial licences upon thefe occaiioQS«r, 
The plan of a voyage of this kind- was propofed^. 
by captain John Havvkins,.to.a fet of gentlemea 
and nKrchants in the fpringofthe. year 1562, anA 
a fmaii fquadroa Wiis^foon after fitted oUit at theJs^ 

owa 
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•frn expence; to eftablifh a trade to the coaft 6{ 
(luinca for flaves, to be bartered at the Spanifh 
Weft India iflands for fflver, fagar, hides, &c. 
Their whole force confided of only two fhips of 
100 tons; and one bark of forty tons, with only 
one hundred men in ail. With thefc he fet fail in 
Oftober fbr the coaft of Guinea, and having by 
force or purchafe acquired 300 negroe flaves, h^ 
fteered his courfe for Hifpaniola, where he ex- 
changeci them for the commodities aireajiy fpecifierf, 
on very advantageous terms, and ixturnfcd lafe 
from this fuccefsful enterprife in September 1563, 

The following year captain Hawkins undertook; 
a fecond voyage, but with greater force, his owa 
fliip the Jcfus, being of the burthen of 700 tpn^ s 
the Solomon of 120 ; the Swallow of 100, and the 
Tygcr bark of 40* He failed from Plymouth in 
Odbber, and oil his arrival. at Guinea, he pro* 
cared the number of negroes he wanted, arid pro«^ 
ceeded with them to the.. Weft Indies. He ar* 
rived at the ifland,of Domindca on the Qtb of March 
1565, and this place being at that time very in* 
confiderable, he repaired to the iiland of Mar- 
garetta, where he was hofpitably received by the 
Alcaide, and fupplied with provifions. But the go- 
I vernor pofitively refufed to permit him to traffic 
with the- inhabitants.: he likewife detained a pilot 
whom he had hired, aiid difpatched inteli^hce of 
his arrival to the governor of St, Domingo, who. 
immediately iflued orders, and caufed them to be. 
notified to all tlie Spanifh fubjefts along the coafts^ 
> prohibiting every fpecies of traffic with the tngr^ 
' li(h ficet. Thus dil'appointed,. our adventurer made* 
I for the continent, and took in watcar and frcfli: 
provifions at Santa Fe> then cruiziing along the 
I coaft, he caft anclK>r on the third of April, before 
the town of Burboroata, and fent a deputation on 
ftvore^ no secjfteft tlie hbeitv of trading .witii the 
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inhabitants : but after waiting fourteen days, th< 
conditions annexed to the pcrmifiion, were found 
.to be fuch,, as could, by no means he complied 
' with ; for the duties impofed, were calculated fo 
as to make it a lofing'CO|itra£l for the Engliih* 
Captain. Hawkins exafperatcd at this ill ufage, fcnt 
a detachment on ihore, confifting of an hundred 
men coti^pletely armed, to dem^d better terms, 
. which they obtained, and he then traded- with them 
on an equitable footing. The feme refufil he met 
^with at other place*, and by tlie fame fpiriied 
mcafure, he compelled the Spaniards to trade with 
him^ and in the end made a proi^ecous voyage, 
and then rotumed home through ^le Gulph of 
Florida* Soon after his arrival in En^^hd* which 
97asin September 1565, the queen in commemo- 
ration of his opening the 'trade to the cbafts of 
Gu|n«a, granted him a patent to bear for his creft, 
ademi^moor^ bound with a cord, and to do him 
the greater honoiff , darencieux king at arms was 
commanded to wait upon him, in proper form 
with the patent* 

Captain Hawkins was next employed in the go- 
vernment fervice, and . in .a much more jufiifiable 
bufinefs than the flave^trade ; namely, in convoy- 
ing the .Englifh troops. fent to the relief of the 
French Proteftants at RocHelle, and after his re- 
turn from France, while he was lying with his 
fquadron at Cat-water, .waiting for farther orders 
from the queen, thfe Spanifli fleet, confifting of * 
fifty fail, paiTed by without paying the honours of 
the flag to the Engiilh fquadron : upon which 
Hawkins ordered a ihot ta be fired at the admirai'i 
flag, which producing no effefb, a fecond was 
firSd,* which went through it, and then the Spanifti ' 
fleet came-to, and took in their colours. The ad- 
miral' then fent oflT one of his principal officers in a 
boat to d|{flre*an explanation j but the- captain 

would 
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would not fuffer him to come on board, neither 
would he receive his meflagein perfon: it was 
•thereforfe reported lo hitn by one of his own inw 
ferior- offiec;^, by whOM he fent to the Spaniard^ 
t<y'iec|tlij^e hi^n to inforni his admirafy that as he 
,had^pakredone of the queen's ports, and ncglefted 
tbc'^tiftomary honours paid to lier majefty, efpe* 
cisilly as he had fo large a fleet under his com- 
mand) it gave room to fufpe£l fome hoftile defign, 
^^hcrefofe he itififted ©it his departure in twelvo 
•te^rsV t>therv»5fef'he (hould treat him as an eniemy. 
^feis gallant behiVio^r brouglit -the Spanifh ad- ^ 
^tlifal himiklt to^waif on captain Hawkins, in the 
ftejfe b<3fa4?, atkl^'upon theiT -meeting, the'S^anilh 
«ditii«i^fefi^ed-t6^ knolt if trie twb drowns were 
^'wa^ unk#Kywtt-to him ?- Captain-Hawkins replied 
in the' Aegative^ but that'poffibiy this afFroht might 
^9ceafi<!)h«one,' fot Ue was'detertttinedtbfend an ex- 
•pTfeftV- to'lnfeirth ^he <}i»^n tvhtiit had piflTed. The 
}j|>ahiard,- *at firft^ '|)rctehded not^to underftand>the 
nature -df the oflfehce he^ had committed, but beihg 
at lafi' fully^ tcfeviiKed of his error, he gentcely 
acknowledged it, and captain Hawkins as politely 
agreed to let it feft with them; after whieh they 
reciprocafify entertained each other, oh board then: 
Tefpe^ive Ihips 'and on- fh6re ; and with the fitft 
fair wind; th^ Spanifh flfeet fet fail for the coaft'of 
Flanders. . ^ ^ * * 

Iri the morVth of O^ober of the fame year, 1 567, 
taptain Hawkins failed oii a third trading vo^agb 
to the coaft of Guinea and the Weft Indies, in his 
old fhip the Jefus, accompanied by the Minion^ 
iirtd foiiY other (hips, one of which was commanded 
xbyeajptafn,'* Afterwards admiral Drake," On their 
ai'rtvarat Qtiinea, they took on board about '500 
iifegro^s, and then purfdcd their voyage tp' the 
Spanifli fettleiiients iii America. Rio de.la Hacha 
was the firft' place where he attempted to trade, 

^ . but 
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bm being refu&d, he landed his* men and 'too& 

pofleflicMi of the town, and tlien an accommor 

.datioa todk place, and he nie| 'with fucU.fuccefSi 

that he diff)ofeJ' of great part'pf hiis negr4>ea: wi^ 

the FemaHicTer he failed for C^rthagena, and thert 

completed his, commercial traiifadigns; But oa 

his return home, he . met with ftormy weather on: 

.the coaft of Florida, which Qblj^ed hinv.tp put 

into tlie harbour of 5/.. Johif de Uika^, in the bay 

of Mexico, oa. the 16th of Sefteiiaber^ 1568^ 

The Spanifl^ inhabitants, i^agiciiiig:, hi3 iquadrdl^ 

was partof thfi fleet of theiis own nauoii cxpededl 

.froni Spain ^ seaflily canae iDn boei^i. ^id were 

j;i;eady terri£pd wheii they difcover^d tbeir mifr 

take, fiut captain l^wkins enteitamed them with 

£reat/.ciyility». aud to difpeL their featSf aflbrcdt 

them, that he ignly czmc there by fiiefs of wea^ 

tber, and wanted nothing- but provifionv n<^f did 

he attempt any. tlii.ng stg^^n^ twelve merc;bapt-^ 

ftips richly ladei^,. then, lying in theportv For bis 

own fec«rity, however, be dtetained ,tw^ perfons of 

vanic, as. hoilages,. till tlie return of an exprefs 

fent to MexifOt^ with an account of his arrivals 

The next day, the Spamlh Seet^ appeared, having 

on, board the viceroy newly appomted, and on his 

voyage to his government. In th-is* deiicatOL filu^' 

tion, captairr Hawkias was at a lofs how. to ^A : for 

as England was not at war with Spain, he was- 

apprehepfire of his fov-eEcigu's difpleafure, if he- 

Ihould prevent their eiittanae into the harbour, ef? 

pecially ay the ftorms continued, and they muft 

have perilhed. At the fame time he had iirong. fuf? 

picions, that fome treachery .would be. pfa^ifed 

againft him,^ when t^^e Spa nilh fleet wa& fecure in • 

tlieir own port, and that he Ihould be overpowered 

by numbers. He, therefor,e, topk the precaution ta 

Miiift.on fuch conditiof>s from, the viceroy, before. 

ke would admit his fleet into tlie harbour^ as- were 

. bcH 
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lieft calculated to gaard the Englifh againft any la^ 
tent perfidyontbe part of the inhabitants of the 
town, frem whom every thing was to be dreaded, 
with the affiftance of their fleet. With this view 
he required, that the Engiiih fleet fhould be, fup* 
plied with provifi&ns on tlieir paying far them $ 
that hoftages for keeping tlie peace fhould be given 
by '. botli parties ; and that ^ the . ifland, with the 
-cannon on the fortifications^ ihould be put into the 
l^inds of his people during their flay. The vice- 
roy at firft rejefied thefe propofals with difdain, 
!liut upon being told, that captain Hawkins conli* 
•demd himfelf as the reprefentative of the queen of 
England^ and therefore of a rank equal to his, he 
\ouchfaibd to negociate the matter with him in 
perfen, and folemnly promiied' to fulfil the agree* 
iment in every particular. 

The treaty thas concluded, the Spanifli fleet 
entered the harbour on the 26th, and as it had 
been agreed, the canal of the port being narrow, 
that the Heets of the two nations ihould be ranged 
on each fide, this arrangement took up two days^ 
during which thegreateft harmony feemed to pre- 
mil between the EngKfh and the Spanifh oflicers« 
.Yet a confpiracy at this time was forming at land, 
to attack the Englilh, no.lefs than lopo men be* 
jng muftered on fliore ; and it was agreed that the 
people of .the town ihould fupport the operations 
of the fleet. . Accordingly, on the morning of the 
24th, the Englifli obferved unufual manoeuvres on 
board the Spaniih fhips ; their fmall arms were 
ihifted from one ihip to another^ and their ord- 
nance pointed at the Engiiih fleet. A greater num- 
ber of men than ufual likewife appeared upon the 
decks ; and feveral other circomftances contri«- 
buting to alarm ^captain Hawkins, he fent to the 
vieeroy, to know the naeantng of all thefe extraor- 
dinary motions : wben^ in order to carry on the 

bafo 
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bafe deception, tfie viceroy, lo^aU wtwuitl appdK*- 
ance, gave all pofliWe fatisfaftion. totliehngHlh 
commander, and aiTurcd^him, on hU parole, of 
honour, that if the inbabitants of the place had 
aj^yfecrct defigns, andlhould attempt ariy. violence 
againft the^jiglilh fleet, he wdoid prdteft and 
affift thein> But captain Bavrkiai, fromiaTaticty 
of cirpumi>ai\ces, badtreafan: to doubt the fihcctity 
of the viceroy, a^id therefore he ordered his people: 
to (land upon their d^encc, Soon after, fufpeflhig 
that a cbniidevable land force was concealed in a 
fhip which lay next to the Minion, he fent to the 
viceifoy* to demand a categorical anfwer, .Tltrha, 
THiable aay lokger to coi«:eal his tr^chely, de* 
tained. tlie mellenger, and ordered a trumpet to 
hc_ ibunded, which was. the fignal for fallii^ upon 
the Englilh. - . ' - 

Captain Hawkins was at dinner when he heard 
the trumpet, and in the fame hiftant, Don Au* 
gpftine de Villa Neuva, a Spaniard, whom he had 
treated with great rpfpeft andr civility, felt iii hk* 
fleeye.for a da^er, which' he had conceaI«dy har-» 
in^ engaged ta aflaflinate Hawkins : bii^ one John 
Chamberkyne, whdr waited at tables percei^sed his 
inotion in time to ftop his' hand ^nd ar];:eft him. 
He was dircftly feciiced in the fteward's room, and* 
Hawkins flew upon deck, where he petceived the 
Spanidi troops boarding theMinion frotm the veliel 
wherein they had been concealed, npon which hn 
exclaimed with great- ardour, ^V God ' and Saint 
*' George fell upon thefe traitors,, and refcud the* 
*' Minion : I truft in God the day fhali be ours/' 
His crew thereupon boarded the Minion^ drove 
out the Spaniards, and fired a (hot into the vice* 
admiral, which, it is imagined, pafled through the^ 
powder-room, fou three hundred Spaniards on. 
board were blown up' into tiie ain Aruodier fhot 
fet fire to tlie Spaniih> adimia!al> which continued' 
X hurn^ 
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btirning half an hour. Bat tliis dreaditil hav^ck' 
was ufthappilyjetaliated vipon the Lnglifti oii (hore,' 
who were all cut off except three, Who fwam to 
ihc EngHih fhips. Hawkins^ though overpowered^* 
contintied the engageoientwitlT un^daunted refo* 
lotion, even after die ordnance of the fort hadf funk 
hii fmall (hips, at the utmoft peril of his life ; for 
; bis ftiip was- aimadjr grbatly difabled, v?heny hat-- 
^ ing drank futcefe to his roen, encouraging them ta 
I ply their guns briflcly, a ihot frdm a demi-culve-' 
I rill firuck the cup he had juft put out ^f his handy 
carried that, and % cboper'^s plane, which lay near 
I the tnaifi-iHaft, overboard, and went out thFOvigh 
the 6ppoiite fide of the fhip. Upon which Haw- 
kins only le-animated hift fflen, by telling them- 
" to fear nothing, for God wlio had preferved- 
*' him from that fliot, would alfo deliver them all 
** from choie trattor^s and villair^ tlie Spaniards/' 
At length, the nKifts and rrgging of the Jefus be» 
iagfo fhattered by the artillery 6f the fort, that 
it was tmpoffible to bring her off, it was rcfolved 
to place her as a fcreen to the Minion till night, 
and then* it was propoftd to take out her pro vi-» 
fion3> liecefl&ries, &c. and abandon her. B''utfoon 
after, two Spanifh fire-fliips bearing down upon the 
Minion, the crew confulting their own fafety, 
without waiting for orders from their officers, hove 
away from the Jefus, with fo much precipitation , 
that it was with' great difficulty Hawkins was taken 
onboard. As for his people, they were obliged* to 
tabe to their boats, and row after the Minion, 
which had ^t under fail* Some reached her, but 
others fell vi£tims to the fav^e barbarity of the 
Spaniards* 

The Spaiiifli fleet fuffered greatly in the aftion. 
Theadmiral and viee*-admiralWere rendered unfitfor 
fdrvice, and four other fhips were totally deftroyed. 
They loft likewife about 500 men ; and this was all 

. the 
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the reward they had, for •cheir kkfamous conduft« 
Of the Englifh fquadron^ which confided of fiK 
fail, none but the Mifiion and the Judith efcaped ; 
and the latter, a -bark of 50 tons« feparated from 
the Minion in Ait night, ibon after the engs^e* 
ment was over ; and we have no. farther account 
of her. As for the Minion flie was crowded witti 
men, having <m boar4 all tlie wounded they could 
bring off, <and great ipzHof the crew of the Jefus, 
And fome of the men, who had efcaped in boats 
from the Ihips that were funk. Captain Hawkins 
now took the command of the Minion, and it 
«does not appear whether this was the ihip before 
under Prake y all we know is, that lie relurned . 
home in her. T^hey remained out at fea, in want 
of provifions and water, for their numerous com* 
plement of men, till the 8th of O&ober, when 
they entered a creek in the bay of Mexico, in fearch 
of refrediments. This was near the mouth of the 
river Tampico, and here, fortunatdy for tbofe 
who remained on board, upwards of an hundred 
of the men requefted to be put on fhore, preferring 
the uncertain , fa^e to which they expofed them- 
felvcs, to the apparent riik of perilhing for want of 
neceifaries for fuch numbers, before the ihip could 
reach any friendly port. - , . 

Thefe unhappy people, however, endured every 
fpecics of human mifcry.i A few were killed, and 
fathers wounded by the Indians upon their march 
up the coujitry ; but when the affrighted, favagcs 
found tliey were not Spaniards, tliey tjceated them . 
kjndly, and directed them to the port of Tampico. 
Here they divided, and the major part unfortu- 
nately marched weAward, and fell into the hands 
of the governors of different Spanifh fettlements, 
by whom they, were inhumanly treated, and fold 
to flavery. Some were burnt, and others tortured 
by the Inquifition i and of iixty-five perfons, vre 
. . ' • have 
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iaimno e^fftttii account ©f the return of any to 
England,, except Job Hortop, gumicr of the Jc- 
fus, who, aftef twelve years imprifonment by the 
Inquiiition, found means to obtain bis liberty, 
And got fafe to England in X59O9 after having 
fufFercd incredible hardfhips for twenty-threp 
years. 

Captain Hawkins, wiA the reft of fhe_crew^ 
tronfifting Kkewife of about 100 men, failed through 
the gulph of Florida, the latter end of Oftobcr, 
and after running the hazard of being feized at 
4 Spanifii port, which they were obliged to en- 
ter for provifions, they got fafe to Vigo, where 
they -met with fomc Englifh (hips. From theni 
they recei-ved full fupplies of every neccflary for 
their voyage, and on the 25th of J^muary, 15701 
they arrived fafe in En^and ; which was aill the 
confolatioii t?hey had after this uhfuccefsful difmal 
cnterprife; ibr. as to Hawkins, he fuffered greatly 
in his fortune by the lofs of his merchandife, and 
the inferior officers and men faved nothii^ but 
their lives. 

To indemnify our brave cqmmander for the fa- 
tigues and bardlhips^e had endured, the queen 
promoted biqi to an honourable office at ihonie, 
admirably fiiited \o his tiSipacity ; a ciTcuraflance 
which is buffeldohi attended to, in tlie difpoffal of 
the public etnployitifertt's. He was made treafurer 
•of the navy : in virtue of this poft, he had tht 
chief direftion of the royal docks, and he took 
care to keep thfe itavy upon a refpcdtable footing, 
more ihipsiieing built and repaired after he camt 
into this dffice, than tad *t?\^er been known in Eng- 
land before. It jVa,^ lifcevyye part of his duty to 
take the command of any fquadrons fitted out fot 
the purpofe of clearing the narrow feas of pirates j 
and upon thefe bccafions he exerted himfelf fo ef- 
fefiualiy, that the merchants thanked him in t 
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. body, for the proteftion und fecuritjr fivea to coffl« 
mercial navigation, in 1575. 

From this time to the year 1588, we have no-* 

' thing memorable tranfmitted to us concerning him, 
except an alraming accident which happened to 
him, as he was walking in the Strand. A lunatic 
niiflaking him for Sir Chriftopher Hatton, the 
queen's vice-chamberlaiif; fuddenly (tabbed him in 
tlie back. The wound did not p^ove mortal, but 
vras fo dangerous, that there were little hopes of 
his recovery for fome time. This defperate wretch 
was committed to the Tower, where he killed his 
keeper with a billet brought tp him for firing, 
and being tried and condemned for this murder, 
he was executed in the Strand, near the place 
where he had wounded captain Hawkins \ who W2^ 
providentially preferved to fhare the glory of that 
gveat day, when the SpaniHi Armada was defeated. 
He ferved under the lord high admiral Howard in 
the rank of rear-admirali and hechaced the flyiiig 
Spaniards with fuch intrepidity and fucccfs, that 
the queen in perfon publickly applauded his con-* 
duft, before the whole court, and conferred 011 
him the honour of knighthood. 

The war continuing with Spain, a grand expe- 
dition was meditated foon after the deliruftion of 
the Armada, to annoy the coafttof Spain, and at 
the fame time, if pofliblc, to defray tlTC expences 

^ of theentcrprife, and reward the valour of the fub- 
jefts engaged in it, by intercepting the Plate- fleet. 
A fleet of ten (hips of the line was fitted out for 
thcfe purpofes, ^nd divided into two fquadrons of 
five fail, - with inftrudions to a£t in concert, but 
eaclx fquadron had a feparate commander ;; and 
upon this occaiion Sir Martin Frobifher Was judged 
the propereft perfon to be joined in commiflioa 
with Sir John Hawkins^ Very great expedations 
were formed of tixe fuccefs of this expedition from ' 

the 
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<be known valotif and- abilities of the two adtni« 
rais, for they were rivals in naval reputation. 

Sir Martin Frobiflier'was born in Yorkihire, and 
was put apprentice by bis parents, who were of 
low degree, to the mafter of a ooafting veflel, and 
baving difcovered great talents for navigation, 
joined to a bold enterpriiing genius, and un- 
daunted courage, he was diftinguiihed early in life 
as an able feaman. He afterwards obtained recom« 
lliendations to Aoibrofe Dudley, earl of Warwick, 
who, with other perfons of rank and fortune, pa* 
tronifed an enterprife Frobiflier had long medi« 
tated, which was to difcover a north- weft padage 
to the Eaft Indies. Being provided with three fmail 
veilels at the expence of his patrons, he'failedfrom 
Deptford, in the fummer of tlieyear 1576, and in 
about five weeks he found himfelf in 6i degrees 
of north latitude, where he difcovered h^h points 
of land covered with fnow ; but not being able to 
approach the fhore on account of the ^^uantity of 
ice, and the impoffibility of cafliqg anchor from 
tlie extraordinary depth of the water, he entered 
bis obfervations in his journal, and gave the titfc 
of ^een Elizabeth^s Farelandy to the eaftern pro« 
montory of the coaft. 

In the month of Auguft he failed into the 
Streights, lying a littlr to tlie northward of Cape 
Farewell and Weft Greenland, in 63 degrees o£ 
latitude ; thcic he named Frobt/hir*s SireightSy and 
they ftill continue to be fo called. His endeavours^ 
however, to open an intercourfe with the nativea 
on the coafts proved unfuccefsful ; the Indians 
fpizing his men and his boats ; and, according ta 
ibme accour^ts, either by ftorms, or hoftilitics, he 
loft two of his vcffels, which obliged him to m^io, 
if>T England, where he arrived lafe in Oftober;- 
and though the chief objedl of the voyage ^. uoc 
v:coropliihcd, yet the difcovety of the fifH^ti^n of 
. . 1 * ^ UwSfe 
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diefc places proved highly beneficial to future nt« 
Yigators. 

Frobilher made two voyages to thefe parts in 
1577 and 1578^ and with great pcrfeverance and 
bravery attempted to approach nearer to the North 
Pole ; but being the firft adventisrer, as it fre- 
quently happens, his oWervations ferved rather as 
i)i(lru^ions to his fucoeflbrSy than as fplendid mo- 
fiuments of his own great reputation ; and 'tis 
probable that his uripolifhed manners might pre- 
vent the good fortune he had proinifed himfelf m 
thefe cnterprifes ; for he was a very fcvere com- 
ftiander, rigid in liis difcipline, and more dreaded 
tlian beloved by his men. With this caft of tem-^ 
per, his fuccefs was more iignal in engagements 
with an enemy, than in attempts, to traffic, or to 
eftablifh a friendly communication with the na-^ 
tives of North America. Accordingly, he per- 
formed wonders againft the Spatiifh Armada, was 
•knighted on the recommendation of the lord ad- 
miral in 1588, and, in 15^0 he was fent with Sir 
John Hawkins on the expedition, to which we 
now Tcturn. The king of Spain gaining early in- 
telligence of this armament* and of its dcftination, 
at firft propofed to oppofe it with a m^ore formida- 
ble fleet ; but his council wifely judging that Eli- 
aiabeth, who had a ftrong navy at this time, would 
fpeedily reinforce the admirals, if Ihe found it re- 
quifite, that plan was laid afide, and a more pru- 
dent meafure adopted; which was, to keep his 
ihipe in their harbours, and to fend expreiles over 
land to India, to order the Plate- fleet to remain in 
]^rt, inftead of failing that year. Thus ch-cura- 
^anced, the admirals were obliged to remain in- 
adive for fevcn months, cruizing off the Azores, 
without taking a finglc Ihip. At laft, determined 
ta attempt fomc fignal aftion, they attacked the 
Ifland of Fayal ; but &c governor being well pro- 
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irided with every neccflary to fupport a long fiege, 
they were obliged to retire with fome lofs and lit- 
tle Imputation ; and foon after, they were ordered 
home, where they were but coolly received by the 
people, who are ftnick only with brilliant afts. 
But the intentions of th« court being in a great 
meafure anfwefedj by obliging the Spanilh fleets to 
remain in their harbours, and preventing the arri- 
val of the Plate-fleet in Spain, which occafioned 
bankruptcies amongft her merchants, the court 
coniidered them in the light of faithful fcfvants, 
and they were highly efteemcd by their fovereign* 

The laft and the moil arduous enterprize, in 
which Sir John Hawkins was engaged, proved fatal 
to himfeif. In the life of Sir Francis Drake, wc 
have given an account of 4he armament fitted our 
in the year 15959 to attadc the Spanilh fetttement» 
in the Weft- Indies ; and we have marked the ope- 
fations of the fleet under the joint -command of 
Hawkins and Drake, till they made an unfuCcefs- 
ful attack on the chief of the Canary Iflands. Sir 
John Hawkins, being the oldeft commander, watf 
not a little chagrined at having his advice over- 
ruled ; and his refentment againA Drake and fiaikei^ 
ville was increafed, when he found> that while tdiey 
were employed in this fi'uitlefs attempt, the Spa- 
niards had time to put their chief places^ in the 
Weft-Indies in a proper ftate of defence. With 
much chagrin, therefore, he failed for Dominica^, 
where the feamen and the troops, by fome mifma"- 
nagement> wafted more time in taking in provi- 
fions and other refrefhment, and in preparing tlieir 
pinnaces, which were deligncd for failing dofer to 
the harbour of Porto Rico than the men of war 
could approach. In the interval, ^le Spaniards fent 
five large frigates well manned, to bring off the.galr 
Icon ; thefe, on their Way, fell-in with the rear of 
the diviiion of the fleet under Sir John Hawkins, 
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who had failed from Dominica for Porto Rico itl 
the eveaing of the 30th of Oftobcr. The Spaniarcis 
took the Francis, a baik of 135 tons, and having 
tortured fomc of the crew intoa confeffion, that alt 
the Englifh force was bent againit Porto Rico, the 
Spanifh admiral crowded all his fail, and made the 
beft of his way, without attempting to 'engage Si» 
John Hawkins, tliough he had a fupe'rior fquadron, 
and by this prudent conduct h^ laved the place. 
As for Hawkins, he forefaw the inevitable confe- 
quences of the repeated delays of the Englifh fleet, 
and of the capture of the Francis, which augment- 
ing his chs^rVn, thr^¥ him into a fever, and put a 
period to his life on the 21ft of November, 15951 
when they bad juft made the ifland of Porto Rico* 
The unfortunate ifliie of the defperate attack on 
Porto Rico, and its Similar fatal effe£t on Sir Francis 
X)rake, the reader will naturally recur to in the life 
of (hat admird; 

The great character Sir John Hawkins acquired 
was tarnilhed by the mean paflion of avarice ; and 
it is much to be feaied, that it had too great an 
influence on fome partsr of his public condu£t» 
However, his great abilities in the naval depart-* 
me!it, both at land and at fea, extenuated his de- 
fefts ; he was no lefs than forty-eight years com- 
mander at fea, and twenty-two years treafurer of 
the navy, for the regulation of which he eftablifhed 
many excellent or3ers ; and he was both the au- 
thor and the patron of feveral ufeful inventions 
and improvements in the art of navigation. 
Laftly, in conjundion with his brother William^ 
he contributed to the great increafe ^f failors, by 
promoting commercial navigation ; for they were 
owners of thirty fail, fa^s Dr. Campbell, of goodly 
IViips. 

He like wife bred up his fon Richard to the fea,. 
and had the happinefs of feeing him knighted, two 
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years before he died, for his fignal fervicefs. Sir. 
ilidhard Hawkins accompanied his father in molt 
of his expeditions, and upon all occafions proved 
that he inherited his father's valour. In the en- 
gagement with the Armada, be commanded the 
Swallow, a frigate, which was clofely attacked, and 
fufFered more than any ihip in the Englifh fleet. 
In 1590, under the command of his father and Sir 
Martin Frobiftier, he exerted liimfelf in a fignal 
-manner on the coafts of Spain; and in 1593, he 
fitted out two laYge (hips at his own expencc, 
having firft procured a commiffion from the queen^ 
to annoy the Spaniards in South-America : he had 
likewife a farther defign of failing round the globe» 
that he might fhare the glory of Drake and Caven- 
j^ifh-; with this view, he paffed the. Streights of 
'Magellan with only one Ihip, in the fpting of the 
year 1594, and cruized along the coafts of Pata- 
gonia, which have lately been the objeft of curio* 
lity, and the fubjeft of general converfation. In 
•48 degrees of fouthern latitude, he difcovercd a fait 
and promifing country, fituated in a very tempe- 
rate climate, and to particular places he gave dif- 
ferent names ; but the land colleftively, he callei 
HaWkiks^s Maiden Lan.i>, affigning as a rca* 
fon, that he had difcovered it at his own expence, 
under the aufpices of a ^maiden queen. After 
taking fom^ valuable prizes in the South-Seas, and 
once bravely difengaging himfelf from an attempt 
made by Dan Bertrand de Caftro to take him, it 
would feem ftrange.thathe did nQt return liome, 
if it did not appear, that with his valour, he inhe- 
rited his father's foible, an inordinate love of mo- 
ney, which detained him in thofe parts, to make 
more valuable captures, till in the end, he himfelf 
was taken with all his treafure -by the Spanifh ad- 
miral, after a defperate engagement, in the courfc 
«f which he received feveral dangerous V wounds.^ 
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He furrendered on a promife, that the whole cre# 
fhould have a free pafiagc to England as foon as 
ppflible ; but the Spaniards, with their ufual per- 
fidy, lent him to Seville, and afterwards to Madrid^ 
l>etaining him a prifoner in Spain, till the peace 
between that country and England was negociating 
in 1600 ; and though the treaty was broken off, her 
then obtained his releafe, and returned home ; after 
which, he pafled the remainder of his days in re- 
tirement* He died fuddenly of an apople£Uc fit^ 
in an o\Uer chamber, while he was attending on 
the privy-council; but upon what bufinefs, or in 
what year this event happened, we are left in the 
dark by the writers of his life. He left an account 
of his voyage, to the time of his being taken, part 
of which was put to prefs by himfelf, and tlie whole 
IPjmufcript was printed and publilhed after his de- 
ceafe, in one volume^ folio, in^titulpd, *' The Oht^ 
ier^ations of Sir Richard Hawkins, in his voyage 
•to the South-Seas /' but it is imperfe^, the au- 
thor lining defigned to complete it, in a fecondi 

-part. 

- It now rernaifls,. that we (hould conclude the 
mcuioirs of this refpeSahle navai triu/riviratey by 
completing our account of Sir Martin Frpbifher. 

In the year 1592, he commanded a fquadron,. 
fitted out at the expence of Sir Walter Raleigh 
and his friends, with inftruAions to watch the ar-» 
rival of the Plate-fleeton thecoail of Spain; and 
though his whole armament confifted of only 
three fhips, he burnt one galleon, richly laden,, 
and brought home another. 

In 1594, the queen fcnt hiip to the afliftaiicc of 
Henry IV. of France, againft his rebellious fub/» 
jefts the Leaguers, and the Spaniards, who had 
gained poflcfTion- of part of Bretagne, and had for-, 
tified themfelves in a very ftrong manner at Croy- 
zon near B^eft. Admiral Frobifhcr commanded 
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four fliips of the line, with which he bloclced up 
the port ; at the fame time. Sir John Norris, with- 
3000 infantry, attacked the place by land, which* 
however would not have been carried, if the admi* 
ral had not landed his failors to reinforce the ge- 
neral. The iailors made a delperate attack, and* 
took it by ftorm ; but their brave admiral received' 
a mufket-ball in his iide, and by the mifmanage* 
ment of the ftirgeon, the wound proved mortal, in. 
a few days after his arrival at Plymouth. 

*#* Authorities. Lediard's Naval Hiftory.- 
CampbelPs Lives of the Admirals. Baker's Cbro- 
aicle. Hume*s Hiftory of England. 






The LIFE of 

W I L L I A M C E C I E,' 

Lord B u a L.£ I G h. 
[At D. 1520, to 1598.];, 

Including Memoirs of Sir Nicholas Bacok,. 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorton^ and Thomas. 
Howard, Duke of Norfolk.. 

WE -are now to refume the thread of Britilb: 
hiftory, which we fliall'find regularly con- » 
nefted with the principal incidents of the life of 
this great "ftatefman, who had the chief guidance of 
the reins of govenuncnt forty years* 
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William Cecil was? the fon of Richard Cecil, 
Eiijv of Burleigh, in the county of Northaraptoh,. 
principal officer of the robes in the reign of Henry 
VlII. and in great favour with the king. His 
mother was the daughter and heirefs of William 
Nickington, Efq; of Bourn, in the county of Lin- 
coln, at which place lie was born in -the year 
1520. 

•The firft rudiments of his-editcatioA he received 
at the grammar -fchools of Granthant and Stam- 
ford,' and difcoyering an ardent thirft for know- 
ledge, his father determined to qualify him for the 
law. With this view, he fent him to St. John's, 
college, Cambridge, where his clofe application to 
bis fludies, ailifted by an uncommon genius, foon 
acquired him confiderablc reputation, but at the 
cxpence of his health, for he contraftcd a humouff 
in his legs, from his long fittings, which laidth^ 
foundation of that tormenting difeafe, the gout^ 
which afterwards was a difagreeable companion to 
him for life. 

in his nineteenth year, he had compreted his 
univcriity education; and was therefore removed by 
his father to Gray's-inn, London, then the moff 
eminent of the inns of court. Here his proficiency 
}n the law was as rapid, as ,his general learning at 
the univerfity. And while he was thus laudably 
employed, an accident happened, which introduced 
him to the notice of his fovereign, and diverted his 
attention, in fpmc meafui^,* from the law, to th& 
attainment of courtly accomplilhments. 

In the latter end of the reign of Henry VI IL 
Mr. Cecil went to court, on a vifit to his father, 
and in the prefcncc- chamber he met two priefts^^ 
i:haplains tp O^Neale, a famous Iriih chief, who 
was negociating the affairs of his country with the 
king. With thefe, priefis, who were bigotted Pa- 
pifts, young Cecil fell into converiation upon theo« 
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fogical topics «^ A warm difpute enftked; which wti 
carried on in Latin, and managed with fo much 
wit aixd found argument on the part of Cecil, an 
advocate for the reformed religion, that the chap** 
lains, foeing themfelves foiled by a youth, broke 
from him in rage. Upon this, it was reported to 
the king, dlat yoyng Cecil had confuted both 
0*Neale's chaplains ; and his majtfty thereupon- 
ordered him into his prefcnce, and was fo delighted 
with the pertinent anfwcrs he gave to feveral intri- 
cate queftions, that he direfted his father to find* 
out a plaice for him at court ; but as it happened- 
there was no vacancy. The old gentleman, there- 
fore, afked for the reverfibn of the Cuftos Brevium 
Oflice in the Common f^leas; which the king wil«- 
Ikigly granted,- 

About this time, Mr. Cecil married Mary Chek^;- 
fitter to Sir Jjohn Cheke, by whom he had hi$ firft' 
fon, Thomas^ This lady died in lefs than two 
years after her - marriage. Five years after, he- 
married Mildred Cooke, a daughter of 3ir Anthony- 
Cooke, one of the tutors to Edward VL a lady of 
gre2^t merit, a!nd- uncommon learning. 

Upon the acceffion- of Edward VL- he-was pro-* 
^s^pted at court; for Sir John Cheke recommended 
him to the lord proteftor, the king's uncle, who* 
made him mailer of the requefls, and foon after he 
came- to the poflledion of his office of Cuftos Brc-* 
vium« Thefe acquiiitions, and the fortune of his 
fecond wife, enabled him tO' makea''«diftingui{hed* 
figure amongft the courtiers. 

Mr. Cecil attended the protedor.Somerfet'in bis'^ 
expedition to Scotland, and was at the battle ot 
Muffelburgh, where he had- a narrow, efcape, his- 
life being, faved by the generous interpofition ot 
one of his friends, who puflied him out of the level- 
of atCa4i,non| and'bad his arm inftantly (battered ttt 
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pieces by the ball, Whkh would othisrwile hartf" 
deftroyed Cecil. 

In 1548, he grew into great favoor with the 
young king, which Sorocrfct obferving^ he ad- 
vanced him to the office of fecretary of ftate. But 
the following, year, a party being formed againib 
the protestor, he was mvolved in the misfortunes 
of his patron, and was committed to the Tower^ 
where he remained a prifoner thfee months. But 
to recompenfe him for this temporary difgrace, the 
king conferred on him the honour of knighthood, 
foon after his releafe; and in Oftober, 1551, he 
was fworn of the privy-council. The following 
year, party difputes ran very high at court 1 and 
though Sk William Cecil zBtod with great caution^ 
endeavouring, on the one hand, to avoid involving' 
himfeif in the fate of his failing patron, and oa 
the other, not to court the duke of Northumber- 
land, the riling favourite, in' an unbecoming, fer- 
vile manner, yet his enemies accufed him of pro« 
xnoting the ruin of Somerfet. But the afperfion is; 
grounded folcly on bis cool reply to the duke, when 
he told him, he was apprchenfive of fomc evil de- . 
iign againft hiiii. ** If you are not in fault, faid 
Cecil, you may trufi ta your innocence ; if yoik 
are, I have nothing to fay, but to lament you.** 

In 1553, Sir William Cecil undertook the liquip 
dation of the crown . debts, and having propofed 
ways and means which were agreed to by the coua- 
ci), he was, for this eminent fervice, made chano- 
cellor of the noble order of the garter ; and about 
this time, the people began to form great expefta- 
tions of him, on account of his attention to the 
commercial affairs of the nation ; for the promo-* 
tion of which, he patronized every rational Ichemi^ 
propofed to him. 

, At the council-board, he ftreuuoufly oppofed the - 
jefolut^on for changing the fucceffion to the crown 
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in £tvourt>f Lady Jane Grey, and refuied to figit 
the inftrumcnt for that purpofe, as a privy. coun*- 
fcUor, but he witneffed k as the aift and deed of the. 
king. But on his majefty's demife, he iiefafed to 
draw up the proclamation declaring Lady Jane's^ 
title ; neither would he write a letter, on the duke; 
of Northumberland's folicitation, ta acknowledge 
her riiG^it, and to treat Mary a& illegitimate. ThiSr 
difcretion .paved the way to his futiKe advance--^^ 
ment. For queen Mary, foon after her acceffion^ 
granted Sir William Cecil a general pardon ; and, 
on chufing her counfellors, fhe faid, if he would 
change his religion, he fhouid be her fecretary and. 
counfellor : to which he nobly anfwesed ; ** he 
was tauglu and bound to ferve God firfi, and next 
the queen : but if her fervice fhonld put him out 
of God's fervice, he hoped her majefty would give 
him leave to chufc an everlafting, rather than a 
momentary fervice :. tliat fhe had been his fo gra- 
cious lady as lie would ever ferve and pray foe her 
in his heart ; and with his body and goods be as 
ready to ferve in her defence as any of her loyal 
£abje£ls ; but hoped fhe would pleafe to grant him 
leave to ufe his confcience to himfelf, and ferve 
her at large as a private man, rather than to be her 
greateft counfeljor." Yet the queen ftill treated 
him very gracioufly, and forebore eitlier to hear his 
enemies, who were many, or to difgrace him ; for, 
in the fecond year of her reign, he was fent ta 
Bruiiels, with the lord Paget, to bring over cardi- 
nal Pole* 

During the remainder of this reign, Sir Willian:i 
Cecil continued in a private ilation, only attending 
bis duty in parliament, as knight of the fhire for 
the county of Lincoln ; and though, in parliament, 
he frequently oppofed the meafures of adminiftra- 
tion, yet he was held in fuch refpeft by the queen's 
xninifters^ and, particularly by cardinal Pole, that 
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I's fopport, \5rh0 beCdcs the high cfteem' m 
rh {he held his political abilities, was under 
ideraWc obligations to him, for giving her in- 
]ence of aU the motions of her enemies in th« 
reign ; he how began to oppofe the earl of 
:er, and that nobleman, jealous of his riling 
Itation, as carncftly endeavoured to ruin Cecil. 
t|s. conteft between two fuch conliderable men, 
iuced a powerful divifion at court, but as yet 
iccftcr^s party prevailed ; and thefe being in 
;ue with the Pojwlh zealots, fome of whom 
izabeth had allowed to retam their feats in 
mc'rf, they accufcd hini to the queen of having 
'itten or patronized 2 book, found upon hrs ta-* 
I, containing fcandalous reflediorts an the whole 
ly of the nobHity ; and when this, and fome 
ther dark intrigues failed, they bafely plotted 
jainft his life^ hiring ailailins to take him off, 
rom whom he narrowly efcapedj at one time, by 
[oing down the back ftairs, on a hint that a vil- 
rtn waited for him at the foot of the great llairft 
the palace ; at another, by the failure of the 
ctuel reiolution of ihe aflaflin, who being alone 
with him in his chamber, with a poignard in his 
band, had not the power to perpetrate the horrid 
crime. 

Notwithftanding his great difcernment,^ and his 
wary conduft, he would naoft probably have fallen 
a viftim to the inveterate malice of the Fopifh 
party, and the envy of Leicefter, if he had not 
been ^firmly fupported by Francis Ruflel, earl of 
Bedford, and Sir Nichojas Bacon : of the latter, 
whofe cool judgment, whofe knowledge of the law, 
and whofe high ftation, all combined to proteft 
Cecil, we (hall here introduce concife memoirs. 

Sir Nicholas Bacon firft diftinguilhed himfclf in 
the refgn of Henry VIII. by prefenting a plan to 
that prince of a ieminary for the education of 

youth. 
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he was never molcfted either for his religious 6t 
political fentimentSy though he openly airowcd botte 
with manfy freedom. 

When queen Elizabeth fucceeded to the thrcmc,. 
Sir William Cecil, for his truth and tried fervicc to^ 
her, yf^s worthily eafled atnd honourably advanced^ 
by her majcfty to be her fecrctary of ftatc and » 
privy-con nfellor 5 and was the firft fworn- of any 
counfellor (he had, at Hatfield, where fhe relided 
at her firft coming to<the crown. 

In the firft parliament holden in the beginnings 
of the queen's reign^ great diificulties arofe in re- 
forming and altering religion ; and for the better 
fatisfadion of the parliament^ by Sir William's ad- 
vice, a conference was held in Weftminfter churchy 
by the old and new hifhop^, and other karned* 
men, upon fome queftions and' points devifed prin- 
cipally by himielf touching the exercife of religion ^ 
which produced that form of worfhip, which lias- 
ever fince been the eftabhihment of the churx:b of 
Englandk 

His next care was', to remedy the abufes rn the^ 
coinage; for this purpofe, he called in all the bafe 
money, and ordered a new coinage, and* put the. 
gold and filver coin iiva better ftate than it* had: 
ever been before. 

In the beginning of th« year 1560^ he was made- 
mafter of the. wards, upon the death of Sk Thomas- 
Parry ; and the fame y<;ar he was- fent to Scotland' 
in conjunftion with Dr, Wotton, to negociate at 
treaty of peace with the biihop of Valejice and the- 
c»unt de Randan^ between England, Scotland, and 
France. Ihey executed their commifiion fuccefs- 
fuliy, but the French count abfolutely refufed to* 
r<^tify it, though the above-named ambailadors, 
vefted with full powers,^ had figned it. 

The influence of Sir WiJlianJ- Cecil incneafed 
every day at tlie council-board ; ^nd afiuredpf the 

queen's 
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queen's fupport, \yho befidcs the high efteem' in 
which fhc held his political abilities, was ' under 
confiderablc obligations to him, for giving her iti- 
tclligence of all the motions of her enemies in th« 
late reign ; he now began to oppofe the carl of 
Leicefter, and that nobleman, jealous of his rifing 
rcpvitation, as earneftly endeavoured to ruin Cecil. 
This, cohieft between two fuch <:onfiderable men, 
produced a powerful divifion at court, but as yet 
Lciccfter''s party prevailed ; and thefe being ia 
league with the Poprfh zealots, fom« of whom 
Elizabeth had allowed to retain their feats in 
councrl, they accufed him to the queen 6f having 
written or patronized a book, found upon hrs ta- 
ble, containing fcandalous reflcftions on the whole 
body of the nobility ; and when thk, and fome 
other dark intrigues failed, they bafely plotted 
againft his life^ hiring affaflins to take him off, 
from whom he narrowly efcaped; at one time, by 
going down the back ftairs, on a hint that a viU 
lain waited for him at the foot of the great ftair* 
of the palace ; at another, by the failure of the 
cruel relolution of the affaffin, who being alone 
with him in his chamber, with a poignard in his 
hand, had not the power to perpetrate the horrid 
crime. 

Notwithftanding bis great difcernment,^ and his 
wary conduft, he would moft probably have fallen 
a victim to the inveterate malice of the Popifh 
party, and the envy of Leicefter, if he had not 
been ^firmly fupported by Francis Ruflel, earl of 
Bedford, and Sir Nicholas Bacon : of the latter, 
whofe cool judgment, whofc knowledge of the law, 
and whofe high ftation, all combined to proteft 
Cecil, we (hall here introduce concife memoirs. 

Sir Nicholas Bacon firft diftinguilhed himfelf in 
X\\e rergn of Henry VIH. by prefenting a plan to 
that prince of a ieminary ^r the education of 

youth, 
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youth, of rank and family, in order to quatifji^ 
them for the public fervicc. The outlines of tlii 
plan were, that they fiiould ftudy in a college, the 
elements of natural and political law^, and die in-^ 
ftitution of government ; then tlicy were to be di- 
vided into claiTes ; and fome,. being diftinguiAied 
by fuperior talents and addrefs, were to be fenC 
abroad under our ambaffadors, whi^e others were^ 
to write the hiftory of our foreign negociations,. 
and treaties, and of domeflic national events, at 
home. But, though this »oble deiign was nojt 
carried into execution, it remains a perpetual me- 
morial of the cxtenfive views of its. author, for the 
honour and happinefs of his country. Mr. BaconV 
Iiigheft promotion, in the law, (for which he had 
been educated) in the reign of Henry VIII. was 
tlie poft of attorney to the court of wards, which, 
he held under his fucceflbr. In the reign of Mary, 
to avoid being involved in the troubles of •the times^ 
he refided abroad, and had the honour to correfpond 
privately with the princefs Elizabeth, who on her 
acceflion, nominated him to be one of the eight 
privy-counfellors, in the Proteftant intereft, to be 
added to the old council, whom for political rea* 
fons flie did not choofe to remove fuddenly. To^. 
this honour, her majefty added that of knight- 
hood ; and foon after, Heati>, archbifhop of York, 
and lord chancellor of England, having refu&d to- 
comply with the queen's orders, refpcfting the re* 
formation of religion, the feals were. taken from, 
him, and given to Sir Nicholas Bacon, with tlie- 
title only of lord keeper, but with the full powers^ 
of chancellor. 

As he came inta office by the Proteftant intereft,. 
fo he firmly fupported all his friends, embarked it^ 
the fame caufe ; and in this view, he favoured the 
fucceffion of the houfe of SufFolk, in oppofition to- 
the claim of Mary queen of Scots > and as tliis fuc- 
3 celfion^ 
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reffion,.!!! c^fe of Etizabeth's death without iiTue^ 
was the .'prinqipal objdft of the fecfet cabals at 
court, > he rendered himfelf extremely obnoxious to 
the earl of Leicefter. . Biit, regardJefs of menaces, 
©r intrigues, he boldly adhered to his friends, and 
he and Sir William Cecil may be truly faid to have 
been the reciprocal deliverers of each other. Sir 
Js^icholas Bacon performed the firft good office to 
Cecil, as we have already feen ; a|id when Leicefter 
Ij^d preyailed fo far with the queen, thatftic forbade^ 
£acpn the court, and ordered him to confine him-i 
felf, fole/y to the bufinefs of his tribunal, Cecil 
prcyentecj the farther progrefs of her majefty's dif* 
pleafure, and reftored him to her favour, on con* 
dition that he.ihould not give hi$ opinion any more 
about tlie, r4icceflioQ* 

^ii'Nicholfis B4u:onet;i joyed his office with ai^ 
UAfulIied chacaQer, aijid the higbeft reputation, fc^ 
Jth^ wifdom and equity of bis ^^crees, upward^ of 
twenty years, when he grew extremely corpulent^ 
* imd was fuddenly tak^n pff by the effcds of a vio- 
lent cold, to the great grief of the queen and th^ 
Vi^hole nation, in tlie year 15799 and in the 69th 
year of his age. 

Salijes of wit and rcparteefwere t^e fire of cont 
verfation in his. time ; we . rauft not therefore omij 
two, which haye been preferved in all the memoir^ 
pf this great man. The pne by the queen, rer 
fpedinghis corpulency, hpr roajefty faid, " the 
ibul of Sir Nicholas Bacon lodged well.*" At an- 
other time, the queen honouring him with a vifit 
»t his houfe at St# Alban's, her majefty obfcrved, 
that the houfe was top little for him. *' No, ma» 
damJ* anfwered Sir Nicholas, " but your miyefly- 
iias m^de me too grea^t for my houfe.'* 

Having;given this fhort account of Cecil's beft 
fiiendi it may not be improper to iK^tch the cha- 
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rafter of the perfon .employed by Leitcfter, as t^^ 
chief agent of his. praftices againft hiiw. 

This was Sir Nicholas Throgmortoii, a gentle- 
man dcfcended from an ancient family in Warwick- 
Ihire, and educated in foreign parts. From carlv 
youth he manifefted an inclination for political 
ftudies, and before he was thirty years of age he 
was efteemed aiv accomplilHed courtier. His knaw- 
ledgeof the true interefts of his country, fed him 
to oppofe the marriage of queen Mary with Philip 
of Spain, in parliament ; and his attachmrcnt at 
that time to the Proteftant caufc, engaged him irt 
fecret meafures for the fopport of Wyat's rebclHoii^ 
which being dffcovered, he was indifted for high 
-trcafoii; but he pleaded his own caufe fo ably, 
that neither the ftrength of the evidence, nor the 
influence of the miniftry, could prevail againft him, 
fo that the jury acquitted him ; for which c^ence, 
they were profccutcd by the attorney-gerreralintht 
><lar-chamber. 

Qjjeen Elizabetli, who was a ready diCremerof ^ 
fnerity called him to court in the firft year of her 
reign, and employed his talents in the department 
wherein Ihe knew he chiefly excelled. She fent 
him on various fpeciaA embkflies to France and 
Scotland, his knowledge of ;the political ftate of 
Europe, and of men and manners, having acquired 
him the reputation of being one- of the aWeft nego* 
ctators of hie tfme. But the fame talents*, under 
the influence of ambition, carried him deep into 
court intrigues at home, and msKie him facrifice his 
honour to fupport hrs intercft with the reigning 
favourite. It is no wonder, therefore, that lie be- 
came a principal in Leicefter's faftion, and involved 
himfelf in troubles on his account; 'particularly in 
the year 1 569, when Leiceft^r* efpoufed the pro- 
pofal made to bim by the earl of Murray, regent 

q£ 
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tf Scotland, of marrying the queen of Scots t^ 
the duke of Norfolki' Throgmorton, upon Lei- 
cefter's confcffion of the whole fcheme to Elizabeth, 
was taken into cuftody ; but finding, by this in- 
flance of perfidy, that he had miftaken Leicefter's 
true charafter, he made fo me concefficns to Cecil, 
and went over to his intcreft ; and it is imagined, 
he betrayed fome important fecrets, which ren* 
dered h\m fo obnoxious to Leicefter, that 4ie only 
kept upon good terms with him to outward ap* 
pcarance, the better to accomplifh his defign of 
taking him off, in the manner related, in the lifd 
of Leicefter. 

About the time of Sir Nicholas Throgmorton*8 
death, which happened in 15711 the queen began 
to be jealous of Lcicefter*s high fpirit and towcrihg 
ambition ; and probably, being confcious of her 
unjuftifiable partiality in his favour, fhe prudently 
advanced Cecil in honours and confidence, as s 
check upon her own paffions, and the deep defign^ 
of her favourite, 
fie this as it may, certain it is, that (he never 
I conferred particular marks of di(linftion on any of 
[ herfubjeds, but upon" the moft urgent occafions, 
' ind from political motives ; and (he now raifed Sir 
William Cecil to the dignity of a peer, by the 
ftyie and title of Baron Lord Burleigh ; and his ene- 
mies obferving the high d^roe of eftimation in' 
which he was held by the queen, contended who 
fliould be firft reconciled to him. Lord Burleigh 
farther recommende'a himfelf to her majefty, by 
his affiduitv in watching all the motions of Marjr 
queen of bcots, whofe friends were for the riioft 
part the fecret enemies of Elizabeth, and the abet>- 
' tors of all the Popifli plots to dethrone, or to af* 
feffinateher. 

The unfortunate queen of Scots, from the time 
that Ihe was detained prifoner ki England, thought 

every 
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every meafure juftifiabley which had a tendienicy 
to reftoie her to the throne of Scotland ; to 
ftrengthen her claim to the fucccffion of that of 
England ; to gratify her perfonal refentment againft 
Elizabeth ; or to promote thfe re-eftabli(hment of 
the Romifh religion in both kingdoms. 

To one or other of thefe objeS^» (he continually \ 
facrificed her reputation ; and flie was fo eager iit ; 
the purfuit of therpj that flie placed h^r confidence, | 
frequently, in the very perfons who were placed ] 
about her, to betray her. Confpiracy upon con» 
fpiracy was difcovered by lord Burleigh's agents ; 
and at length, the defign of marrying the duke of 
Norfolk completed her ruin. 

This nobleman was the eldeft fon of Henry earl 
of Surrey, whofe memoirs the reader will find ia 
the firfl volume of tliis work. Queen Mary re- 
ftored him in blood, and he fucceeded to the tida 
pf duke of Noi&lk. on the death of his grandfather; 
When Elizabeth came to the throne, (he made him 
a knight of the Garter, and beftowed on him many 
ether marks of her royal favour ; but his ambitioB^ 
defign of fucceeding to the throne of England, be- 
ing avowed by Leicefter, he was taken into cuftody* 
and from that moment^ Elizabeth regarded him 
with a jealous eye ; yet,, upon his going over to 
Cecils party, and promifing to drop all intercourfe 
with the (jueen of Scots, he wa&releafed. 

fiut no tie of honour or gratitude could keep 
him within the bounds of his duty, for he renewcit 
his correfpondence with Mary, entered into a con- 
tiaft of marriage, exchanged^ vows with her, tranf- 
xtiitted money to her friends in Scotland to fupporr 
her caufe there, and took fuch unguarded meafures 
at home, to releafe the royal captive, that the fpies 
employed by Burleigh, foon procured fufficient 
grounds to accufe him to the privy-council of high- 
tcc^foiv; upon which he was como^itted to the 

Tovf.cr^ 
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TTower, the fecond time, and was brought to hi* 

trial in January 1572, the earl of Shrewfbury be-- 

ing appointed high fteward upon the pccafion ; 

and upoii thefuUeft evidence, he was found guilty. 

But fo greatly was he belored by his brother peers, 

that they all lamented the impoffibility of faving 

iiim, the lord high fteward burfting into tears 

when he pronounced the fatal fentenoe ; and it is 

i certain, that the peers who condemned him folicited 

\ his pardon, which occafioned a fufpenfion of his 

I -execution for five months. But unfortunately, in 

; the intervsd, Mary and her friends were more*aft?ve 

; than ever, in their attempts to take off queen Eli* 

I 2abeth« The parliament, therefore, addrefled her 

i inajefl:y on the expediency of executing the fentence 

I againft the duke of Norfolk, and the nccefEty of 

I bringing on tiie trial of Mary. In compliance with 

r the addrefles of both houfes, Norfolk fuffered on 

the fecond of June ; and died greatly regretted by 

the people, being a nobleman of great merit, who 

liadL cultivated popularity, by his affability and li-^ 

berality, and whofe crime was rather considered as 

the effeft of his high rank, being the firft peer of 

the realm, and perhaps led to believe, as there 

were no princes of the blood, that his afpiring to 

the croWn was not fo criminal, as to be conftrued 

into high treafon, for his enemies acquit him of 

teing privy to any defigns on the queen's life* 

Thefe bafe plots Mary artfully concealed front him, 

while (he held forth the lure of one crown in pof- 

feffion, and another in reverfion. 

The execution of the duke of Norfolk effeftu- 
ally put a flop to tlie intrigues x)f all ambitious ad- 
venturers^ who had entertained any hopes of mar- 
rying the unfortunate q«een of Scots ; and^ there- 
fore, this obftaclc being removed, fome concilia- 
tory meafures were tried ; Elizabeth even treated 
with \\tXi for her enhrgementj and difpatched 
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lord Burleigh, and Sir Thomas Mildmayy chan^ 
cellor of the Exchequer, a privy-counfellor, re- 
markable for his great modetatioii, his popularity, 
and bis wifdom, to negociate the conditions of a 
reconciliation. Mary was, at this time, confined 
at Chatfworth, in Derbyftiire (now the feat of the 
duke of Devon(hire) but all the arguments and 
inlreaties of thefe great men, Were loft upon this 
devoted ivoraan, who with afirmnefs which would 
have done honour to a better caufe, adhered to the 
party (he had efpoufed, and refolved to merit the 
crwrn of martyrdom from tht Roman pontiff; for, 
upon no coalideration, could (he be prevailed upoa 
to break off her conne£tions and correfpondence 
with the Engliih, the Irifh, and the Scotch Pa- 
pifts, who were declared enemies to Elizabeth, and 
were continually forming plans to deftroy the 
happy conftitution in church and ftate, now firmly 
eilablilhed, and glorioufly maintained by tlie wii- 
dom of her councils, and the valour of her fleets 
and armies. 

Yet Elizabeth, though flie thought it highly ex* 
pedient for her own fecurity^ to detain her in 
cuftody, (hewed no inclination to proceed ^to vio- 
lent meafures againft her, in the courfe of fifteen 
years, from the time of Norfolk's execution, when 
the parliament addrefied her majefty to proceed ca« 
pitally againft her. 

In fadl, (he relied fo entirely on the vigilancei 
the policy, and the general influence of lord Bur- 
leigh, whom, upon the death of the marquifs of 
Winchcfter, in 1572, (he raifed to the office of 
lord high treafurer, that (h^ gave herfelf liule . or 
no concern about the queen of the Scots, till fucb 
daring attempts were made^ againft her royal perfon, 
that (he .began to think (he Ihouid fall a vi^im to 
her own, and Burleigh's moderation ; and, there- 
foje^ upon the convi£tion of BabingtoDj on whofe 

irUl 
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trial it appeared that he was countenanced bv Mary» 
and her party, (he was more clofely confined, and 
at length reinoved to Fotheringay-caftle, in North"- 
amptonlhire, in order to take her trial, a com- 
miffion being iflued out for that purpofe, by the 
adtice of ibe privy-council^ in the month of Oc« 
iober 1586. 

It is a difficult matter to determine whether Mary 
was guilty or not, as an accomplice, in any dire^ 
attempt, againft the life of Elizabeth ; and charity 
ihould incline us to believe her own dying words 
upon this tender point ; for though the comniif^ 
iioners, before whom ihe was tried,, unanimoufly. 
found her guilty of having been privy to Babington's 
confpiracy, yet the whole charge retted chiefly on 
the evidences of Nau and Curie, her two fecre- 
taries, who had deferted her in her misfortunes, 
and had been countenanced by the Englilh minittry 
to betray her. 

Indeed, it would have (hewn more temper and 
founder policy to have proceeded againft her, on 
the heavy accufatibns brought againft her by her 
own fubjefts, particularly her being acceilary to the 
murder of lord Darnley, her fecond hufband. 
However, from the high rank, confunrtmate know- 
ledge of the laws, and the great number of the 
commiflioners, being no lefs than forty-two of the 
chief perfons in the kingdom, including five of the 
judges, the majority of our hiftorians decide, that 
(he had an impartial trial, and was clearly convi£t-> 
cd of " conlpiring the deftrqftion of the queen, 
the realm of England, and the Proteftant religion.'* 
Thuanus, the Celebrated French hiftorian, like- 
wife obferves, that ** though there were feveral 
Popifti lords ia the commiffion, even thefe found 
her guilty of the impeachment." 

The difcovery of the corrcfpondence between 
Mary and Babington, was effefted by the policy 

of 
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•of Sir Francis Walfinghanv; but the bringing tK? 
royal criminal to condign punifhment, required* 
degree of firmnefs and refolution fuitedto the crifis ; 
^nd nothing but a confcioufnefs of the reftitudeof 
the meafure, of the afcendency he had gained ovcif 
"fhe queen, and of the popularity he had acquired 
by his public virtues and his private beneficent cha- 
xafter, could have fupported Cecil, under that load 
•of cenfure which fell upon him from all quarters, 
as the chief caufe of Mary's execution. 

But, being now fully convinced, that the fafety 
^f his fovereign and of his country, depended on 
cutting off the hopes of the Popifh faftion, by 
making a facrifice of their chief, the only branch 
•of the royal blood devoted to their caufe, the fen- 
tence pronounced againft Mary was executed, near 
four months after her trial. She fuffered in the 
great hall of Fotheringay-caftle, on the 8th of 
February 1587, in the 46th year of her age. She 
met death with noble fortitude, and with pious rc- 
fignation ; and it may be truly faid, that the lafl: 
moments of her life did her more honour than all 
her preceding years. 

Queen Elizabeth, apprehenfive that this execu- 
tion would excite great clamours againft her in all 
the Popilh courts of Europe, artfully, but unge- 
neroufly, endeavoured to throw the blame of it' 
upon Davifon, one of the fecretaries of ftate, to 
whofe department, it belonged to get the warrants 
iigned, after the condemnation of criminals ; who, 
accordingly, prefented the warrant Tor the execu- 
tion of Mary to the queen, foon after fentence wasi 
pafled, and her majefty figncd it, without hefita- 
tion ; but- fhe afterwards declared, that Ihe had 
^charged him not to part with it, nor even to let 
any perfori know Ine had figncd it. . Davifon, 
however, from hints dropped by the queen at 
fundry timesi which ih^wed her fecrst defire to 
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have her taken off, thought it his duty to Inform 
the privy-council, that the warrant lay in his of- 
fice iigned ; and fome of the lords, knowing tliat. 
the queen had reproached the council in private, 
for their dilatorinefs in this affair, made a motion 
at the board, that orders fhould be given to Da- 
vifon to forward the warrant to Fotheringay-caftle, 
without the queen's knowledge, which was agreed 
to, and the execution followed ; for which Eliza* 
beth thought proper to profecute Davifon, as her 
own immediate fervarit, in the ftar-chamber, where 
he was fined 10,000/. and fentenced to imprifon- 
ment during the queen's pleafure, for having dif- 
obeyed her majefty's fecret orders. 

As for lord Burleigh, being convinced in his 
ow^n mind, that Davifon had afted the very part 
the queen vvilhed, though flie deiiied it to the 
world, he remonftrated with great freedom, againft 
the difgrace of Davifon, in a letter to the queen, 
Itill extant. 

One of the chief objefts of the mighty prepara- 
tions made in Spain in the courfe of this year, for 
invading England, was to rcleafe Mary, and to re- 
place her on the throne of Scotland ; but by die 
afliduity and great abilities of lord Burleigh, the 
whole expedition failed for this year, as vfc have 
related in the life of Sir Francis Drake. 

The" following year, however, tlie Spaniards re- 
folved upon ample vengeance ; and the thunder of 
the Vatican was fulminated in aid of the Spanifh 
arms. Excommunications, anathemas, denuncia- 
tions of the wrath of heaven, and every other Popifli 
engine of terror, was made ufe of, to fhake the 
allegiance of the Englifli, and to terrify them into 
defection from their renowned fovereign. But lord 
Burleigh had taken advantage of ten years of peace, 
to put the nation in fuch a pofture of defence, as 
to be able to refill the attempts of the moll formi- 
Vol. ir. ^ K dablc 
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dable cnctny. The navy had been .fc6itfider^ly 
improvfed and augmented, and the feamen kept in 
praftice, by the frecjucnt naval expeditions, fent 
out in quefl ofdifcoveries, under the great admi* 
ra!s, whofe lives we have already given. 1 he 
army likewife was w6U difciplined, and had gained 
experience ij>»feveral campaigns in Holland and in 
Ireland. And fo exa£k was his intelJigence, in 
foreign parts, that, >to ufe the words of Lloyd^ 
" he could write to a friend in Ireland, what the 
king of Spain could do for two years together, and 
what he could not do.'* 

The defeat of the Spanifh Armada having de- 
livered the nation from all farther apprehenfions of 
a revolution in religion, and the queen from the* 
perfonal dangers to which ibe had been continually 
expofed, the plots for affaffinating her 'majefty 
having fpr their ultimate objeft the fubjeftion af 
the realm to the fee of Rome, yniverfal joy and 
tranfport prevailed among all orders ^and ranks of 
people. 

But the inexpreflible fatisfaftion which Bui^eigh 
muft have felt, on this final happy iffue of all his 
political manoeuvres at home and abroad, was che* 
quered with an adverfe ftroke of fortune, in big 
family, wliich caft a gloom of melancholy over^hU 
remaining days. In the beginning of the yeax 
1589, be loft his fecond wife, a lady diftinguifhe.d 
by her rare talents, being no lefs celebrated for her 
piety and learning, than for thofc dqmeftjc virtues 
which rendered her the ornament and example of 
her fex. This afiiiftion was the more feverely felt 
from their long and happy union, lady Burlcigii 
having been the faithful companion of her hufband 
upwards of forty-three years. She was the daughter 
of Sir Anthony Cooke, and wag well ikilled in 
the learned languages ; and when her lord's prof- 
perity placed her in a li'tuation to aft agreeably to 
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her difpofition, flic was a conftant patronefs of 
learned men ; and, among oilier inftaaces of her 
benevolence, flie founded two perpetaai fellaw(hips 
in St. John's-Callegc, Cambridge. 

It was now, tliat aimoft exliaufted with incei&nt 
application to public bufinefs, and rendered infirm, 
by that inoft painful diftemper the gput, this great 
ftatefman earneftly folicited leave to refign all his 
eltiployments ; but the queen, who knew the value 
of fuch an able fenator, knd fteady counfellor, whofe 
wifdom increafed with his grey hairs, would by no 
means confent to it; But t® confole him for his 
great lofs, ftie paid him frequent vifits, and took 
every opportunity to do him honour iu the eyes 
of the people, than which nothing could be better 
calculated to foothe and Matter declining age, and 
to excite it to frefli exertions of zeal in the public 
fcrvice. Accordingly, we find the good old man 
very adlive, upon fundry occafions, during the laft 
ten years of his ufcfiil life. In 1591, the queen 
founded the univerfity of Dublm, by the advice of 
lord Burleigh, by whom the plan of education was 
drawn tip; and in 1593, he had the management 
or direftion of every branch of adminiftration, 
filling the dangerous poft of prime minifter, and 
acquitting himfelf of all its painful and extenfive 
duties, with as- much ability, ^accuracy, and dif-- 
patch, as if he had been in the prime of life. 

*' To him (fays one of his earlieft biographers) 
all ranks of people addreffed themfelve^, to the very 
laft. The oilhops and clergy for encourfigemcnt, 
protection, and preferment : the Purit^as, (who 
were perfecuted againft his opinion in council) for 
favourable, treatment and relief from the oppref- 
fions of the prelates, and of tlie ecclefiallical.courts^ 
fugitives' in foreign countries for pardon, which he 
granted, in confideration of the intelligence they 
procured him of tlic dsfigns of the- poi^esj and of 
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the king of Spain, againft his country. The Hetj- ' 
tenants of cotin tits fopinftruftionsand^d vice; the 
admirals for fleets and ftipplids ; in a word, the in- 
. terefls of the ftate abroad, ^nd its domeftic tran- 
quillity at home, were provided for, and preferved 
to the latell hour of his life. 

** At length, his diflblution approached by flow 
:and eafy gradations ; and in faft, liis difeafc, pro* 
perly fpeaking, was nothing more than the decay 
'of old age, haftened by incefiant labour, and fatigue 
df mind and body, 

** His death was not fudden, norhis pain in fick- 
nefs great ; for he continued languilhing two or 
diree months, yet went abroad totake^theairin bi«# 
coach all that tkne 5 retiring frona the court, fonjd- 
times to his houfe at Theobald's, and fometimes 
at London.^ His gteateft apparent mfirmity was 
the wealinefs of his ftcmach. It was alfo thought, 
his mind was troubled, that he could not efFcft a 
peace for his country, vwhich he earnelHy defired^ 
feeking to leave it as he had long .kept it. 

** Aboutten or twelve^days beforc:heulied,.he grew 
weak, and fo was driven ito keep his bed, complain- 
ing only of a pain in his breail ; whioh was thought 
to be the humour of the gout, wherewith he was f<» 
long poffefled, falling to that place, without any 
ague, fever, or lign of diftemper, and that paia 
not great nor continual, but by fits ; and fo con- 
tinued till with in. one night before his death. He' 
^expired on .the 4th of Auguft, 1598. 

^' Nowffnight one fee all the world mournings 
tlie queen, for an old and true fervant ; the coua- 
cil, for a wife and grave counfellor ; the court, for 
their honourable benefaftor ; his country, and com- 
monwealth, trembling as it were at one blow, to 
have their head ftricken off ; the people, widows, 
and wards, lamenting to Jpfc their proteftor ; re- 
ligion, her patron j Juftice, herlr^e jjunifter ; and 
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peace, her upholder. His children bewailing the 
lofs of fuch a father, Us fpiends of fuch a friend, 
and his fervants of fuch a matter ;• all men rather 
bewailing his lofe, than hoping ever to find fuch- 
another. Yea^^ his very enemies, who in his life- 
time could not abide him, did now both- forrovr 
. for his death, and wi(h him alive again. 

** He was the oldeft, the graveft, and greateft 
ftiatefraan of Chriftendora ; for there was, before 
his deaths, neve^c a counfellor left alive in Europe, 
tiiat we re: counfellor^' when he Asas firft made.'*' 

As to his perfon, it is thus defcribed by his con- 
temporaries. *' He was rather well proportioned 
, ^an tall, being of the middle fize, very ftraight 
, and upright of body and legs, and, until age and 
his infirmity of the gout furprifed him, very aftivc 
and nimble of body.'* 

We fhall fubjoin lord Burleigh's general cha- 
, rafl:er, as drawn by that able hiftorian, the learned 
Camden, who furvived him many years, but who- 
flourillied with him in the reign of Elizabeth. 
/• *' Having lived long enough to nature, and long 
• enough to his own glory, but not long enough to 
his country, he refigned his foul to God with fo 
much peace and tranquillity, that the greateft enemy 
he had, freely declared, that he envied him nothing, 
but that his fun went down with fo much luftre ; 
. . -whereas, generally, public minifters are not bleffcd 
"with fuch calm and fortunate periods. 

'* Certainly he^ was a moft excellent man ; for 
he was fo liberally furnifhed by nature (to fay no- 
thing of his prefencc and afped, which had a 
commanding fweetnefs in them) and fo poliftied 
and adorned with learning and education, that 
every way*, for honefty, gravity, temperance, in- 
duftry, and juftice, he was a moft accomphibed> 
perfon." 
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** He had alfo an eafy and flowing eloq^tcice, 
whicii couiillcd not in a pomp and oftcntation of 
words, but in a mafculine piainnefs and lignifi- 
cancy of {'cwi'--. H. ,-. as mailer of a prudence formed 
upon experience, and regulated by temper andmo- 

• deration. His loyalty was true, and would endure 
the touch, and was only exceeded by his piety, 
which indeed was eminently great. To funi up 
all in a word, the queen was happy in fo great a 

" counfcUor, and the Hate of England for ever in- 
debted to him for his fagc and prudent counfel. 

*< I (hall forbear (fays Caraden) too lavifh a 
commendation of higi ; but this I may venture to 
affirm with truth, that he was one of thofc few> 
who lived and died with equal glory. Such a man^ 
as while others regard with admiration, .1, after the 
ancient manner, am rather inclined to contefaplate 
with the facred applaufe of fiJent veneration." 

Lord Burleigh left two fons, Thomas, thecldeft, 
by his firft wife, who was created earl of Exeter by 
James I. which title continues in the lame family" 
at this time. 

The youngeft, by his fecond wife, was Sir Re-' 
bert Cecil, afterwards earl ofSalifl)ury, who fuc- 
ceeded him in all his offices. And thk title like- 
wife continues in the family. 

*.jt* Au^hontifs, Life of Cecil, by Colli ns, 1732^ 
Camden's Annals of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
Lloyd's State Worthies* Salmon's Chronological 
I-Iiftorian. Biog. Britan* Walpok's Catalogue^ 
of Royal and Noble Authors* 
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ROBERT DEVEREUX» 

EARL QF ESSEX. 

J 

CA,D. 1367, to x6ox.) 

ROBERT DEVEREUX was the eldcft (Ha 
of Wahcf, the fitHft enrl of Eflfex, by Lctticc, 
the daughter of Sir Francis ^KiioUys, who wns 
related to queen Elizabeth. He was born in tlie 
year 1567, at Neth«rwood, his father's feat, in 
Hcrefordihire 

In his tender yean, he gave no tokens of a briglu 
genius ; but, on the contrary, he was fo backward 
in. his learning, .that liis father died with a vtY/ 
cold conceit of his abilities; which, fome thought, 
proceeded from his great afFeftion for his younger 
fon, Walter Devereux, who, it feems, had quicker 
and more lively parts in his childhood. However, 
when he breathed his laft in Ireland, he recom- 
mended his fon Robert, then in the tenth year of 
his age, to the protection of Thomas RadcliiTe, 
earl of Suilex ; and to the care of lord Burleigh, 
whom he appointed his guardian. 

Mr, Waterhoufe, then fecretary for Ireland, a 
pcrfon equally favoured by his father and Sir Henry 
Sidney, lord-deputy of Ireland, had the in^ mediate 
direftioh of his perfdn and eftate, which, though 
not a little injured by his father'-s' public fpirit, 
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was, however, very confide rable ; and the regardl^^ 
Ihewn for his concerns, by the moft powerful per- 
fons at court, was fo remarkable, that Mr. Watcr- 
houfc made no difficulty of affirming, there was 
not, at that time, any man fo flrong in friends as 
the little earl of kffex. 

In 1578, when he was about twelve years of 
_ age, he was fent to theiiniverlity of Caaibridg* by 
lord Burleigh, who placed him in Trinity- college, 
under the care of Dr. Whirgi ft, the matter, after- 
wards archbifliop of Canterbury. Here he firlt 
began to apply himfelf to learning, with uncom- 
mon affiduity : fo that, inafhort time, he furpafled 
all thfe young noblemen of his age in the univerfity. 

In 1582, having taken the degree of mafter of 
arts, he foon after left Cambridge, and retired to 
his own houfe at Lambfie, in South-Wales, where 
he fpent fome lime in privacy and retirement ; and 
was fo far from having any thing of the eagerncfs." 
. or impetuofity natural to youth, iliat he grew fond 
of his rural retreat ; fo that it was with difficulty 
he was prevailed upon to leave it. 

His iirft appearance at court, at leaft as a candi- 
date for royal favour, "was in the feventeenth year 
of his age. However, when he came thither, it is 
certain, that he could not have hoped, or cvea 
wifhed abetter reception. He brought with him, 
with other powerful recommendations, a fine per- 
fon, a polite addrefs, and an affability which pro- 
<:ured him many friends. 

Befides thefe qualifications, whiqh, together with 
his high rank, and the interceflion of his friends, 
recommended him to the notice of the queen, it 
mull not be forgotten, that his mother, who was her 
majefty*s coufin, not long after his father's deaths 
had married the famous earl of Leiceftcr, the queen's 
favourite. At firft, however, the young earl of 
Eflex ihewed a ftrong reludtance to make any ufe 
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jof Leicefter's intereft, being di%afted at his mo- 
ther's fecond marriage; but in the end, by the; 
perfuafion of his bell friends, he was fo far recon- 
eiled to Leicefter, that, towards the clofe of the 
year 1585, he accompanied him, with many others 
of the nobility, to Holland ; where we find him 
the next year in the field, with the title of general 
of the horfe ; and, in this quality, he gave the 
higheft proofs of perfonal courage, in the battle of 
Zutphen ; and, for his gallant behaviour upon this 
occafion, the earl of Leicefter conferred upon hiia» 
the honour of a knight- banneret in his camp. 

On his return to England, it very quickly ap*- 
pcared> that the queen not only approved, but was- 
defirous alfo of rewarding, his fervices ; and his 
ftqp-father, the earl of Leicefter, being advanced- 
^o the office of lord-fteward of her majefty*s houfe- 
bold, in 1587, the earl of Eftex fucceeded him as 
mafter of the horfe. ^ 

The following year," when her majefty thought 
fit to aflemble the array at Tilbury, for the defence 
of the kingdom, in cafe the Spaniards had landed, 
and gave tlie command of it, under herfelf, to 
Leicefter, Ihe created the earl of Eflex general of 
the horfe : fo that, from this time, he was confi- 
dered as the riiing favourite ; and in this opinion 
ofhifhy the people were foon confirmed, by the 
queen's conferring on him, Ihortly after, the order 
of the garter. 

The earl of Leicefter*s death,; which happened 
&e fame year, placed this new favourite on the 
pinnacle of* ppoliperity^: he had now no rival near 
the throne; but, on the contrary, the chief perfofi 
in power, lord Burleigh, was his patron. 

From this time, the queen ftiewed a decifive par- 
tiality in his favour, which, joined to his rapix» pro- 
motions, afFeSed his better judgement, obfcurcd 
Ills reafon, and made him give way to tlie impe- 
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tubus Tallies of pride, vanity, and arrogance, the 
efFedls of which difcovered themfelves occafionally 
in rude behaviour to the queen, who was pleafed 
with' the following incident, which gave a check 
to his prefumption. 

Sir Charles Bloimt (afterwards earl of Devon- 
shire) a very handlome youth, having diftinguifhcd 
himfelf at a tiking-match, her majefty fent him a 
chefs-queen of gold enamelled, which he tied upon 
his arin with a crimfon ribbon. Effex perceiving 
it, fired with jealoufy, cried'out with affefted dif- 
dain, *' Now I perceive, every fool rauft have tt 
favour/' This affront was juftly refentcd by Sir 
Charles, who thereupon challenged Eflex : they 
fought in Marybone-park, and the earl was dif-- 
armed, and wounded in the thigh. The queen 
was io far from being difpleafed at the difgrace that 
had befallen her favourite, who, in affronting Sir 
Clnrlea, had called in qiicilion her judgement, 
tUit ilie fwore a round oath, that it was fit that 
feme one or other Ihould take him down, other- 
wife there would be no ruling him.- However, Ihe 
reconciled the rivals, who to their honour continued 
good friends as long as they lived. 

In the beginning of the year 15S9, Sir John 
"Norris, and. Sir Francis Drake, undertook an ex- 
pedition for reftoring D^n Antonio to the crown of" 
Portugal; which the earl beheld as an aflion too 
glorious foi' others to perform, while he was only 
a fpeftator. ^He, therefore, followed the fleet and 
army to Spain, and, having joined them at Co- 
lunna, profecuted the reft of the expedition with 
great vigilance and valour ; which was not attend- 
ed with much iuccefs, and it expofed him to the 
^uec^'s difpleafure ; for he went Without her taa- 
jefty's leave. At his return, however, he foon re- 
covered her good graces ; nor was it long befare 
this was teftifted to the wotld^ by his obtaining 
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new marks of fa-vour, in gcati?ts of a-^'^ery co4i- 
fiderable value ; a circumftanre in which his credit 
with the queen feemed much fuperior to- that of all 
4ier other favourites. 

About this time, he ran a new hazard of the 
queen's favour, by a private, and, as it was then 
conceived, inconfiderate match with Frances, the 
only daughter of Sir Francis Walfingham, arid the 
widow of Sir Philip Sidney; which her majeily 
pretended to be, 'in fbme nieafure, derogatory to 
the honour of the hovifc of Effex ; and, though, 
ibrthe prefent, this bufinefs was pafled by, yet it 
is thought tliat.it was not foon forgotten. 

Ij'^ ^59I> Henry IV. of France having de- 
^landed frefh affiftance from the queen, though he 
had already a body of her troops in his fervice, (he 
was pleafed to fend the earl of Ellex, with four 
thoufand men, a fmall train of artillery, and a 
competent, fleet, into Normandy ; where it was 
propofed that hefliould jpi^i the French army, in 
order to undertake the fiegeof Rouen. The French 
-king, however, either through v/ant of power, the 
diftra£tion of his affairs, or fome other caufe, neg- 
lefted to perform the conditions upon which the 
fuccours were fent, though Effex made a long and 
hazardous journey to his camp, at that monarch's 
requeft, in order to concert meafures for giving the 
queen fatisfaftion. 

.Upon his return fro.m this journey, which 
^roved^of little confequence, Effex, to keep .U|) the 
ipirits of his of&oers, conferred the ho4iour of 
knighthood upon many of them : a circarnftanco 
with which the queen was much offended. He 
likewi.fe made excurfions frpm his camp to the 
yevy walls of Rouen> and espofcd his perion very 
freely in thefe fkirmi.fhes, an-d c^iiae off unhurt, bujt 
lie was much blamed for his ralhnefs, his younger 
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brother, Walter Dcyercux, Aen in tlie flower of 
his age, being (lain in one of thefe mad exploits. 

He went to England foon after, to give an ac- 
cotint of the ftate of things to the qtieen ; and 
then returned to take the command of his troops ; 
the fiege of Rouen being formed, and the French 
king exprefGng a great defire to become mafter 
©fit. 

The winter fervice harraffing the troops ex- ' 
ceedingly, provoked Eflex not a little, who foli- 
citedking Henry for leave to proceed in his own 
manner, promifing to make a breach with his ar- 
tillery, and then to ftorm the place with the Eng- 
lifli troops, which the king refufed ; being unwil- 
ling to let the Englifh take and plunder one of the 
richeft towns in his dominions. 

Edex, ftill more difpleafed at this« and refolving 
not to continue in a place where no reputation 
could be acquired, challenged the governor of 
Rouen, Mr. Villars ; and, upon his refufing to 
fight, he left the command of the Englilh troops 
to Sir Roger Williams, an officer of great courage 
and experience, and then embarked for England, 
where his prefence was become very neccffary, his 
enemies having repref mted his behaviourin a very 
unfavourable light to the queen. 

The next mention made of him by refpe£table 
hiftorians, relates to his being prefent in the par- 
liament which began at Weftminfter in February, 
1595; in which feffion, chiefly through his in- 
tereft, Sir Thomas Perrot, (the fbn of Sir John 
Per.ot) who had married his filler, was refiored 
in b'ood. 

About this time the queen raifed him to the 
cignity of an efficient privy-counfclior, which in 
cur day is ftyled a cabinet-counfcllor. 

He met, however, in this, and in the fucceed- 
ing years, with various caufcs of chagrin ; partly 
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from the loftinefs. of his own temper, and partly 
from the artifices of thofe who envied his great* 
nefs. 

A dangerous and treafonable book, written ar- 
broad by a Jefuit, was publilhed under the name 
of Doleman, with a view to create diflenfion in ■ 
England about the fuccelfion to the crown. This^^ 
book, as the whole defign of it was moft villain- 
ous, fo, from a fuperior fpirit of malice, it was 
dedicated to the earl of Eflex, on purpofe to gi-ve 
him trouble ; in which it had its efFeft ; but his 
great popularity at this time raifed him fo many 
friends, that in the end, the artifice of his ene- 
mies was difcovered, and both they and th& book 
fell into the contempt they fo juftly merited. 

Edex was ambitious of military fame, and un« 
cafy without it. This made him folicit the queen 
for the command of the land-forces fent out with 
the fleet, under Sir Francis Drake and Sir John 
Hawkins, againft the Spanifh colonies in 1594; 
but the queen abfolutely refufed him, and upon 
^his occafion manifefted a perfonal intereft in hi« 
fafety, which expofed her to defamatory cenftires. 
She told him, ** She loved him and her realm too 
*' much to hazard his perfon in any leffer aSion 
** than that which Ihould import her crown and 
•• ftate ; and therefore willed him to be content ;'* 
and in order to make him fo, though fhe was ge- 
nerally very parfimonious, fhe gave him a warrant 
for 4000 1. adding thefe femarkable words, " Look 
-" to thyfelf, good Eflex, and be wife to thyfelf, 
** without giving thy enemies advantage, and my 
" hand (hall be readier to help thee than any other.'* • 

Thus difappointed of going abroad, Eflex em- 
ployed his talents at home in culcivaling the 
queen's good graces and the favour of the people ; 
and he happily fucceedcd in both, to which an 
alarming confpiracy againil the queen, difcovered 
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by him, greatly contributed. Roderigo Lopez^ a 
Portuguefe Jew, of whofe medical abilities and 
integrity queen Elizabeth entertained fo high aa 
opinion, that fhe made him her doraeftic phyfi- 
cian, had been bribed by the agents of Spain to 
poifon the queen ; but by the aftivity and vigilance 
of Effex, and of his dependants, who frequented 
the palace, and were familiar with the roy.al 
houfekold, the whole diabolical plan was traced 
and detefted. Lopez, and two other Portuguefe 
fubjefts, were condemned,* and executed for high 
treafon, and Eflex was highly extolled by the 
whole nation. And after this affair, the queen 
could not decently deny him thofe military ho- 
nours which he had fo longfolicited in vain. 

Accordingly, in 1596, when the Spaniards laid 
fiege to Calais, and the difcharges of their artille- 
ry Were heard at Greenwich, an army was haftily 
raifed, and marched to Dover, the command of 
which was given to the earl of Eflex, the queea 
intending to have embarked thefe troops for the 
afliftance of the French : which, however, they 
wifely declined, being willing rather to let the 
Spaniards keep Calais for a Ihort time, than to feq 
it refcued from them by the Englifli, who would, 
prcfuming on their old rights, probably keep it for 
ever. 

. But the queen taking advantage of the difpofi- 
tion which appeared in her people, to contribute, 
as far as in them lay, to keep the war at a dif- 
tance, and to prevent the Spaniards from meditat- 
ing a fecond invafion, ordered a fleet to be equip- 
ped for attacking Cadiz, the grcateft part of the ex- 
pences being borne by the principal perfons en- 
gaged in that enterprizc. 

, The command of the armv and of the fleet for 
this expedition was intrufted to the earl of Eflex, 
and lord Howard, then lord high admiral .of -Eng- 
land, 
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fand^ wifh joint and ,equal authority : the fleet, 
for its nuinber of Ihips, and for the land-foldiers 
and mariners aboard, being the xnoft confiderabic 
that in thofe tames had been feen at fea. 

'' Aniongft other perfons of diftin£tion,who ferv- 
cd'on this expedition, wefre lord Thomas Howard, 
"Sir Walter Raleigh ; Sir Francis Vere, a veteran 
general, and who bad acquired immortal fame in 
feveral campaigns in Holland and Flanders ; Sir 
George Carew ; and Sir Conyers Clifford ; and 
/thefe were nominated to be a council of war to 
the commanders in chief, up®n any emergency. 
The Englifh fleet confided of 150 fail, and they 
were joined by a Dutch fleet, confifting of 24 
ihips of the line, under the command of admiral 
Van Dovenvoord. 

On the firft of June they failed from Plymonth, 
but were forced to put back by a contrary wipd ; 
■which changing, they took the firft opportunity 
of putting again to fea. On the 18th of the fame 
month they arrived at Cape St. Vincent, where 
they met with an Irilh bark, which informed them 
diat the port.of Cadiz was full of rich merchant 
(liips, dnd tliat they had no notice whatever of the 
failing of the Englifli fleet, or that fuch an expe- 
dition was fo much as intended. 

After this welcome news they purfued their 
voyage, and, on the 20th, in the morning, they 
anchored near St. Sebaftian's, on the weft fide of 
the ifland of Cadiz, where the admiral would have 
had the forces landed, in order to their immedi- 
ately attacking the town ; which EflTcx caufed to 
be attempted, but found it to be imprafticable, 
and, upon the advice of Sir Walter Raleigh, de- 

s It was then propofed by the earl to begin with 
attacking the fleet, which was a very hazardous 
cptcrprize, but, at lafl:, agreed to by the lord- 
admiral ; 
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admiral ; on which Eflex,, when hi received" the 

news, threw his hat into the fea for joy. The 

next day this gallant refolution wa$ executed 

with all imaginable bravery, and, in point of fer- 

vice, none did better, or hazarded his perfon more, 

tiian the earl of Effex, who, in his own Ihip, the 

Due Rcpulfe, went to the aiiiftance of Sir Waker 

Raleigh, and offered, if it had been neceflSiry, to 

have reconded him in boarding the St. Philip. The 

Spaniards behaved very gallantly, fo long as there 

were any hopes ; and, when there were none, fet 

fire ro their Ihips and retired. 

The earl of Effex then landed 8oo men at the 
Tport of Puntall ; ahd having firft taken proper 
iTTeafures for deftroying the bridge, he attacked the 
place with fo much fury, that it was <juickly 
taken ; and the next day the citadel furrendered ■ 
upon capitulation, by which a great rarifom was 
llipulated for the town. An offer was then made 
of two millions of ducats to fpare the fliips, and 
more might have been obtained ; but the lord high- 
admiral faid. He came there to confume, and not 
to compound. When the Spaniards were informed 
of this, they refolved to have the burning of their 
own fleet, which they accordingly fet on fire ; aud 
their lofs was computed at twenty millions. 

The earl was very dcfirous of keeping Cadiz, - 
which he offered to have done with a very fmaU 
garrifon ; but the council differed from him in 
opinion: fo that, having plundered the ifland and? 
detnolifhed tlie forts, they embarked on the fifth of 
July, and bore away for the port of Faro, a hi- 
Ihop's fee in Portugal, which they plundered and 
deftroyed. But a very valuable library belonging to 
Jerom Oforius, a celebrated Portuguefe prelate, 
who died in 1580, fell to the fhare of the earl of 
Effex, who generoufly gave it to the Bodleian 

library^ 
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• R>rary, founcfcd by Sir Thomas Bodley the fol- 
iowing year, 1597. 

They then proceeded to Cape St. Vincent, and, 

I being driven by a brifk wind owt to fea, it fell un- 
der confideratioii, whether they fhould not fail for 
the Azores, in hopes of intercepting the Plate- 
fleet, which was carried in the negative ; and the 
earl's propofal, with two of her majefty's (hips, 
and ten others,, to make this attempt, was likewife 
rejefled, which Camden attributes to the defire.of 
fome of tlie officers, who had made large booties, 
to get their treafure fafe on Ihore. . They looked- 
in^ however, at Corunna, and die earl would have, 
proceeded to St. Andreo and St. Sebailian ; but 
others thinking they had done enough, the whole 

. fleet returned profperoufly to Plymouth on the 8tb 
and loth of Auguft following. 

The earl of Eflex was fo much difgufted at the 
other officers, for refufing ta concur in the entex- 
prizes he had propofed, that, after his return, he 
drew up and difperfed an account of this expedi- 
tion, in which he freely cenfured the conduft of 
his brother "officers, not fparing even the lord- 
hi^i admiral himfelf. This produced a recrimiiu- 
tion, in which Eflex was charged with want , of 
cool judgment, and intemperate radinefs. His 
adverfaries likewife being, men of approved valour, 
and long experience, he created a number of pow- 

. erful enemies by this indifcreet ftep, and they nev^er 
forgave him. 

The party againft him Vvas daily ftrengthened 
by all \>^ho envied his greatnefe ; and the firft moa- 
fure they took, was, to make the queen jealous of 
.his popularity. On this account, they told her 

. majefty, that it would not be at all expedient for 

,her fervice to receive fuch as he recommended to 

civil employments; and this they carried fo far.as 

to make even his approbation deftruftive to me^is 

fortunes 
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fortunes whom themfelves they had cncoun 
and recommended : a thing hardly to be credited^ 
if we had not the higheft evidence to prov^ it. 

It was a natural confequence, that the earl (hotklil 
behave to thofe he took to be the authors of fuch 
eounfels with vifible marks of anger and difcon- 
fent ; and this condu£t of his, made him frequently 
Upon bad terms even with the queen herfelf, who 
was a princefs very jealous of her authority, and, 
in cafes of this nature, bore but very indifferently 
with any expoftulations.- However, as well out of 
her natural kindnefs to him, as from a deiire of 
Shewing a juft acknowledgment for his late fervicc,. 
ftie was pleafed to appoint him mafter of the ord-- 
nance by patent, in the year I597. 

This feemslo have had a good cffcft, in quiet- 
ing the mind, and railing the fpirits of the dilcon-^ 
tented Eflcx, who, upon a report that the Spani- 
*»rds Were forming a new fleet at Ferrol and Co* 
ruhna, for the invafion of Ireland at leaft, if not 
England, readily offered his fervice to the quccn^ 
and chearfuUy declared, as Camden affurcs us, 
that he would either defeat this new armada, 
which had threatened England for a year together, 
©r perifh in the attempt. The queen, well pleafed 
with this propofalj acceded to it, and caufed a 
confiderable fleet, though not fo confiderable as 
the aft ion required, to be equipped for-tliis fer- 
vice ; and the earl of Eflfex was appointed gene* 
1^1, admiral, and commander in chief 

We may gucfs at the intereft,which the earl had 
in the fuccefs of this voyage, by the number of his 
friends who engaged therein as volunteers ; par- 
ticularly the earls of Rutland and Southampton, 
and the lords Cromwell and Rich. And his Iccrct 
enemies obferving his influence over the queen, 
could not refufe to ferve under him in this expc- 
iUtion,. His fanguine hopes, however, were, in 

fome 
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fome meafuce difappointed j for, failing about the 
ninth of July, 1597, from Plymouth, they met, 
atlixty leagues diftance, /with fo rough a ftorm, 
and of four days continuance, that they were 
obliged to put back to Plymouth, where they re- 
mained wind-bound for a month; in which time 
a great part of their provifipns was confumed. 

While the fleet was thus laid up, the earl of 
Effex and Sir Walter Raleigh fet out poft for the 
' court, in order to receive frelh inftruftion^. The 
propofals' made by Eflex, even after this difap- 
pointment, were very bold and great; but, as. 
Camdea feems to infinuatc, very difficult and dan- 
g^pus, if not imprafticable ; fo that the queers 
would not cauntenance his projefts, but rather left 
the dire£tion of the expedition to the commanders 
in chief, according as the feafon and circumftanpes 
might encourage or permit. 

The fleet being refitted, and viftualled, EfleK 
put all the land-forces on fhore, and difbanded 
them by the queen's exprefs command, except 
1000 veterans, tlie regiment belonging to Sir 
Francis Vere, who went on the expedition. Oa 
the i7thof Auguft, the fleet failed a fecond time 
from Plymouth, having now two points in view, 
the one to burn the Spanilh fleet in their owa 
harbours, the other to intercept the homeward-' 
bound Plate-fleet, expefted to touch as ufual,. 
about this time, at the Azores. 

Eflfex therefore made the beft of his way for 
thefe iflands ; but firft he took care to inform Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who commanded oae divifion of 
the fleet, tliat he himfelf intended to attack Fayal^ 
«>ne of thofe illands. By fome accident the fqua- 
drons feparated, and Raleigh arriving firft, and 
• jiiftiy apprehending that the fmalleft delay migtit 
have prevented their dcfigJi, very^ gallantly at- 
tacked and - very happily fucccedeiJ, in maki ng 

hirafel£ 
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himfelf mafter of the ifland, before the arrml of 
Eflex with the reft of the fleet.. 

But Eflex, jealous of Raleigh', expreflfed great 
difpleafurc at his condudl, and conftruing it intoa^ 
deflgn to rob him of the honour of the conqueft, 
he calhieredlhe captains who ferved under Kaleigh, 
and would have fhewn his refentment to the ad- 
miral himfelf, if lord Thomas Howard had not 
prevailed on Raleigh to make fome conceffions to 
the earl,, as his fuperior in command, which:pro- 
duced a temporary reconciliation between them. 

^' The Spanifh fleet, the grand objeft of the expc- 
dition, got fafe into the port of Angra, bw'ingto 
tlie mifconduft of one of the pilots, who difl[liad6d 
Efll'x from ftaying at Graciofa, where the whde 
fleet always touched ; alleging, that the haven was 
"unfafe, which occafioned a feparation of the hng- 
lifli fleet, into different divifions, with a view of 
intercepting the Spaniards ; ami thus they pafled 
unfeen, except* by Sir William Monfon, 2 naval 
ofl5cer of diftinguilhed reputation, who hadfigna- 
lized'himfelf in almofteveiy engagement agairrft 

' the Spaniards, and was but ill-requited for his 
great fervices, in'the reign of James U This brave 
officer's ftation happened to be mojV remote from 
the Spanifh fleet, yet he was the only cammander 
who obferved them,, and gave the proper fignals 
for a general chace, but without cflPeftv However, 
the earl of EflTex fell in with three rich Spani(h 
merchant- men from the Havannah 5 the value of 
whofe^argoes, according to Sir William Monfon's 
account ot this voyage, more than defrayed the ex- 
pcnces of the whole armament. 

Efl!ex, greatly chagrined at the cfcape of the 
Plate-flfeet, refolved ta attempt fome; enterpiife of 
confequence, that might keep up his popularity. 
With this view, he took the town of Villa Franca 
by furprrfe, and pillaged it; after which he fet fail 

for 
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ffor England ; aixd, cii bis paflage, he liad certainly 
fell in with a formidable jleet of Spanifli men of 
' -^Bar, deftined to make a fecoiid attempt to invade 
I England, if a violent ftorm had not prevented it, 
and greatly damaged the Engiifh fleet. But the^ 
feme ftorm proved ftill more fatal to the enemy, 
who loft eighteen xrapital (hips ; and the reft being 
difperfed, Jtbis projefted invaiion failed. 

The earl of Effex, fooii after. his arrival in Eng- 
land, repaired to court, where he found the queen 
incenfed againft him, becaufe the expedition had 
ROt been more fuccefsfuL; and as he met with 
ibme . mortifications at court, *he retired :to his 
houfe at Wanftead, and, under pretence of tUck" 
nefe, abfented himfelf from the fervice of parlia- 
ment, then fitting. .Camden reports, that his dif- 
iatisfaftion .arote from 'the lord admiral's being 
created earl of Nottingham in his abfence, with 
ferae particular claufes in the preanible of his pa- 
rent, .which, as they were highly honouratl^ for 
that noble peer^ Eflex conceived threw fome diC- 
paiager^ient npon himfelf. And, by way of fatif- 
feftjon, Jie.was created carl marftijd of England, 
/in December, 1597. 

But another caufe of difguft was the appoint- 
ment of Sir Robert Cecil, in his abfence, to the 
office of fecretary of ftate. .This gentleman was a 
fecret enemy to Eflex, and reftrained only from 
x)ppofing him to the utmoil, by the advice of 
his 'father, the good old lord treafurer Burleigh. 
And, as if Elizabeth meant to apologize to h#r fa- 
.vourite for every ftep fhe took contrary to Jiis in- 
clinations, .Ihe made Eflex a prefent of leyen thou- 
fand pounds, to reconcile him to the promotion 
of Sir Robert Cecil, with whom he appears to have 
been upon good terms, foon after ;. for Sir Robert 
icing fent on an emhafly to France, he undertook 
Jtlie difcharge of the duties of his office, daring his 

abfence. 
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abfencc. But on Cecii*s return in May, 15^8, with 
ah account of a peace being concluded between 
Henry IV. of France, and Philip II. of Spain, a 
peace sbetween England and Spain was propoC^, 
whichr caufed violent difputes in the council about 
the expediency of that meafuie ; which was very 
carneftly, as well as eloquently prcfled- by the old 
and wife lord treafurer Burleie^h ; and as warmly 
decried by the earl of F flex. .? he treafurer, at 
length, grew into a great heat ; infomuch that he 
told the earl, that he fee med to be intent upon no- 
thing but blood and fliughter. Eflex explained 
himfelf upon this, that the blood and {laughter of 
the queen's enemies might be very lawfully his in- 
tention.; that he was not againft a folid, but a fpc- 
cious.and precarious peace ; that the Spaniards were 
a fubtle and ambitious people, who had contrived to 
do England more mifchief in time of peace than of 
war ; and* that, as to any enemy, whofe hands it 
was impoffible to bind by treaty, it was better net 
to tie up our own. The treafurer at laft produced 
a prayer-book, in which he fhewed Eflex this paf- 
fage, ** Men of blood fliall not live out half their 
days.'* I 

Eflex, in vindication of his own opinion, drew 
up an Apology (which he addrefled to his learned 
friend Mr. Anthony Bacon) •* againft thofe who 
jealoufly and malicioufly taxed him to be the only 
hinderer of the peace and quiet of his country.'* 
Thj« piece is a lafting memorial of his great abili- 
lies, both as a ftatefman, and a writer ; but being 
printed and publilhed, it gave great offence to the 
queien, who abhorred nothing fo much, as fubmit- 
ting any political meafure to the notice, and con* 
fequently to the ftriftures of the people. . 

To add to his misfortune, death deprived him 

of bis great patron the lord Burleigh ; and now his 

enemies, freed from all rcflraint^ began to form a 

4 * powerful 
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gpovirerful party againft h\m\ But he ftill had fuch 
.an afceiidency over the queen, that if he had kept 
within the bounds of decent refpedt to his fove- 
jeign, all their attempts to difgrace him would 
^have been abortive. 

By the deatli of the lord-treafurer Burleigh, the 
<hancellorfhip of the univerfity of Cambridge be- 
came vacant ; upon which, that learned body chofe 
the earl of ElTex in his room. Upon this account, 
he went down to pay them a viilt, and was enter* 
tained at Queen's-collcgc with great magnificence ; 
and, as aproof of their ^e£lion, the room in which 
he flept was, long after, diftinguifhed by the name< 
^f Effex-chamber. We may account this one of 
the'iaft inftances^of this great man's felicity, for he 
was now advanced too high to fit at eafe ; and thofe 
who wilhed for his honours and his employments 
watched every opportunity to accomphfh his fall. 

In this iituation of his affairs, unfortunately, in« 

iftead of controuling his high and ftubborn fpirit, 

he fufFered his palBons to get the better of his rea« 

fon ; when his advice was not followed, he aflumcd 

the tone of a di£)tator ; and if this failed him, he 

tlien afFeSed to treat his opponertts with fuperci* 

lious contempt. In a difpute with the queen, con* 

cerning the choice of a proper perfon to be fent 

out governor of Ireland* towards tlic end of the 

year 1598, unable to prevail upon her Majefty to 

relinquiih her own nomination jof Sir William 

KnoUys, the carl's uncle, in oppofition to his re-» 

commendation of Sir George C^rew, he had the 

infolence to turn his bac'« upon her majefty, whia, 

taking fire at tbia difrcfpeft, inftantly gave him a 

violent blow on the cheek ; at the fame time, bid* 

ding him go and be hanged. 

The cxafperated earl, 'lofing all prefenceof mind, 
committed a fecond error, for he put his hand 
upon his fword ; . upon which tb^ lord high admi» 
.• ral 
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rH 'ruflicd in between him and the queen, and 
Efifex withdrew, fwearing bitterly, that he neither 
could, nor would put up with fuch an affronts 
Kis ruin may be dated from this event ; for Eli- 
zabeth, naturally jealous of her authority, and 
alarmed at the irapetuofity of his temper, though 
Jhe appeared to be reconciled to him, from a mo- 
tive of prudence, no lopger placed the fame unli- 
mited confidence in. him, - ^ 
- An event happened much about this time^ which 
ftiewed the fentiraents the enemies of England had 
of the earl, and ought therefore to have endeared 
him to fuch as had a real affeftion for their coun- 
try. One Edward Squire was feized and inipri- 
foned for treafon, and his cafe came out to be tjlis. 
He had been a groom in the queen's ftables, went 
afterwards to fea with Sir Francis Drake, wastafkcn 
prifoner and carried to Spain, where he was per- 
iuaded by a jefuit to undertake poifoning tlie earl 
of Eflex, and afterwards queen Elizabeth : for per* 
forming which, he had poifon given him in a blad- 
der. He found means to rub this, as he was di- 
re£ted, upon the pomracl of the queen's faddle ; 
got himfelf afterwards recommended to ferve on 
board the earl'ft ibip in the ifland voyage, where, 
in like manner, he poifoned both the arms of his 
f;reat chair ; yet no effeft followed in either cafe* 
Upon this, the Spanifh jefuit, fufpefting the main 
and not his drug, caufed information to be given 
in England againft Squire, who, finding himfelf 
betrayed by his confeUor, opened the whole fcene, 
and plainly acknowledged his endeavours to dif- 
patch both the queen and the earl ; for which he 
was defervedly executed. 

The miferies of Ireland continued all this time, 
or rather increafed; and, when propofals were made, 
in the queen's council, for fending over a new go- 
vernor, with certain reftriftions, iiffex took occa- 

fioft 
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$atk of Ihewing, that nothing had been hitheHo r<l 
expenfive as an ill-timed frugality ; and daat the 
Irilh rebels had been the only gjiiners by the re* 
ftraint put upon tjie Englifh deputies, Thofc who 
ki^ed the eaid, were not difpleaied when thsv fomid 
him in this difpofition ; and, at kngdiv ^^ thdit 
turn, took occafion from his obje£lion^ to fjaggeft 
th^ the total reduftion of tliat ifland was ta be .ex« 
peded from none but himfclf, which, at ftitft, h* 
declined : but pcreeiving that he couid enjoy iittte 
quiet or comfoit at home ; that it was with diifi^ 
culty he maintained his credit, and that, by dir«> 
af^inting theexpeSatioos of his friends, be ihould 
gradually lofe them, he confented to accept thd 
lital poll of lord lieutenant of Ireland, and agreed 
to go over to that kingdom, which had i:>eeu the 
grav.e of his father's fortunes, and whidi, his beft 
friends forefaw, would prove the ^ulph of bis oyvui 
It is true, indeed, that he hada gieat army granted 
him ; that due care was taken for the payment 
of it ; that his powers were very ample,- and bis ap-« 
pbintments very gre^t. 3ut thefe were obtained 
with many ftruggles ; and notice was taken of 
every thing he pron:iifed, or feemed to promife, 
in order to obtain them ; and> when all , things 
wer^ regulated, he was (o far from going with alar 
crity, as to a place which he had fonght, and to a 
command which he meditated for the fake of gre^e;^: 
things, that he feemed rather to look upon it as a 
banifhment, and as a place afligned him tp, retreat 
from his fovereign*s prefent difpkafvire, rather tha i 
a potent government bellowed upon him by her 
favour. 

^ The truth of this js.apparent, from ^n^iepiftla of 

llis to the queen^ written after his appointmeiiV to 

the goverDmeat of Ireland, and before his em'> :rk- 

ation foe that kingdom. It is prefcrved among 

Vol. II. L the 
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tlie Harletan MSS« at the Britifli M^feum, fvota 
whick ike ioJlowing copy was taken : 

• ' ** To the Queen. 

.s •• Fnim a wind delighting inforrow ; ftem fpi* 
nts wafted with paffion ; from a heart torn in pieces 
with €are« gci^f, and travail ; from a man that ha- 
tethliiinfel{».and all things elfe that keep him alive ; 
what fervice can yomr Ma^fty expeft, fince any 
fctrvice paft defcrves no mofe than banifhmeht and 
profcription to tiie curfedeft of all iflands ? It is 
your Tebdt f^ide and fucceiiion muft give me leave 
to ranfom mvfelf out of this hateful prifon, out of 
8iy loathed body ; which, if it bappisn fo, your 
JA^tRy fliall have no caufe to niiflike the fafhion 
tf my <leathrfince the courfe of my life could never 
pleafe yon.* . 

' *• Happy he could finifh forth his fete 
*< In fome unhaunted defcrt* moft obfcure 
- ^* From all fociciy, from love and hate 
** Of worldly folk ; then fliooM lie flcep fecune,; 

♦' Then wake again, and yield God ever praifc ; 
**0>ntcnt wltti hips^ and haws, and bramble- 
•• berry ; 
** In contemplation jpaiCng but his days, 
•* And change of holy thoughts to make him 

*'■ merry : 
♦* Who, when he dies, his tomb may be a bulb, 
** Where harmlefs Robin dwells with gentle 
<*Tbrufh. 

** Your MajeftyV exiled fcrvant, 

ROBERT ESSEX/^ 

On the I2tli of March, isgQ» his commiflidii- 
for lord licuienant pafled the great fcal ; and, oil 
the twenty fcveritl^ of the fame month, about two 
in the alieiubo4, he fet out from Seething-Iane^ 

and 
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fttid paffing through the city in a plain habit, ac- 
companied by. many of the nobility, he was at- 
tended by vaft crowds of people out of town ; and 
it wis obfcrved, with a view, perhaps, to piiepare 
the world to have . a bad opinion of his conduft; 
that the weather was exceedingly fair when he 
took horfe, but by that time he came to Iflington, 
tliere was .a heavy ftorm of rain, attended with 
thunder and lightning. The like bad weather he 
met with at fea, fo that he did not arrive at Dub- 
lin, or take upon him hi^ charge, before the 
fifteenth of April, 1599. 

. He found things in that country in a Aate very 
different from what he eijLpefted, and perceived^ that 
there was n<jthing to be done, at leaft to any pur- 
pofe, till he was well acquainted with the country 
in which he was to ad. He found, likewifc, that 
the new-^raifed men he had brought over were alto-* 
gether unfit for aftion, till they were feafoned to 
the country, and well acquainted with difciplinc. 
Thefe confiderations hindered him from marching 
diredtly to Ulftcr, left the carl of Tyrone fliould 
take any advantage of his weaknefe ; and the coun^ 
cil dcfiring that he would fupprefs fome diforders 
ki Munfter, he thought that a fair occaiion of 
^xercifing his new troops, and did itefFeftually. 

On his return to Dublin, he wrote a letter to* 
the queen, containing a free and full reprefentation 
of the ftate of things in that country ; which moft 
admirable performance, pointing out all the . fteps 
that were afterwards ti^m, and by which his fuc- 
ceilbr made an end of the war, remains upon recbrd 
in Ireland* • This letter he fcnt over to the queen 
by his fecretary, in hopes, tliat from thence (he 
might have derived a. juft. notion of the ftate of 
tilings in that iflantd; b»t it prroduced no fuch' 
cffctt. UathecoHtwry, the queen w^s exceed- 
> Li. a ingly 
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ingly provoked tkat he had not marched iert* 
Uiiber, in order to attack Tyrone, and repeated 
her orders upon that head in very firong terais» 
fiefone thefe arrived, however, Sh* Henry Harriiig* 
ton, with fotne of the &e{h troops, had been 
worried by an infenor nvmber of ^e O'Biians t 
which fo provoke Eilex, that he cafhiered all tibt 
officers, and decimated the piivate men* 

When he received the queen's ouders, and wai 
on the point of marching into Uliler, he was fvre* 
vailed upon to enter the cosnity of Ophetie, to re* 
duce the O'Connors and the O'Mooifes ; whidiim 
performed; but bis troops were fo^hacra&d and 
diminished thereby, that, with lAieadmeandoon* 
fent of tlie trouncii oflrehnd, -he -wrote boits for 
a recruit c^ two thoufand men. in the midft of 
' thefe cf oiTes in Ireland, an army was^uddeidy jraifed 
in England, \3ndcr the ^iODnnnand of tdieearl of 
Noctingham ; nobody Avelt knowing why ; butt 
in reality, from the fu^efl ions df tlie carl's ene- 
mies to the queen, thatiie rather meditated an in- 
vafion of his native country^ flian the reduftion 
of tlie Irilh rebels. 

At length, Eflex,. intending to proceed dire£^Iy 
to Ulfter, fent orders to Sir Conyers Cliifordy^bo 
commanded in Connaoght, to march towards the 
enemy on that fide, <hat Tyrone might be obliged 
to divide his forces ; which was executed, but with 
fuch ill-fortun,e, that the Engliih, being futprifed* 
were debated, with thelofs c? their commander in 
ohicfi together with Sir Alexander Ratcliffe, and. 
one hundred and forty men. 

But this fi'efh difappointment did not prevent 
hif inarch againft Tyrone, ^s foon as the rein* 
forcement from England arrived. His army, even 
with t!us augmentation, was confiderably inferior 
to that of '^i'yrone ; ^nd, to add to his cjftrefs, « 
jeneai diflike to the icrvlee prevailed among iiis 

troops, 
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Cfoops, fo tbat fmay deferted^ aivd others counter* 
felted fickoefs^ The (eafon alfo^was too far advanced 
fer hkn to be able to bring on adeciiive a£kion wkii 
the enemf, who, poSdiki of ail tlie (brotig holds^ 
and advantageous iitoation^ for encampment, 
fisemed refolved to harrafi the Englifii troops by 
£itigaing marches and coiinlscrmarches» and ta 
arold sc battle by every firatagem of war» 

Thus circumftanced, he accepted the propo&t 
of a <sonfercnce with Tyrone, who fcnt an ex* 
prefs to him ^or that purpofe by a fpeciai me£* 
fciiger. The generals, according to the agree-* 
ment, met alone, at forne diftance from their 
camps, which were formed oh the oppoiitp banks 
€>f a river. 

The earl of Tyrone, as a mark of refpcft and 
ibbmaffion to the lord-lieatoiiant, advanced froir- 
his fide of the ford of Ballyclynch into the riVor, 
fiuldle^eep; and being then within hearing, he 
conferred with Efiex, who remained on the oppo^^ 
£te bank. This interview haj^ened on the 8tb 
of September, and a truce was concluded to the 
firfV of May, ,to be ratified however afrefh every fix 
weeks, and to be broken off by either party, o» 
giving foi^rteen days notice from the expiration of 
any of the intermediate periods. The policy of 
Effex, in this refervcd condition, is evidciK; for 
all that he wanted was to gain time to repair to» 
England, to counter-a£k the defigns of bis ene* 
mies j and in cafe the queen ihoald blame him fer 
treating with Tyrone, he had it in his power to 
declare, that he could renew the war, if her majeftf 
thought proper, in a few days. 

i^wever, his artifice not only failed of its eSi&r 
buf appeared to the queen to be fuch an nnwar* 
rantal>Ie firetch of power in a fubje£t> that (he rea** 
dily Hftenc4 to the fuggeftions of the earl of Not--- 
tinghgrn. Sir Robert C>ciJ, and Sir Wakeif Ra^ 
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kigh, who all perfuaded her, that this treaty con-^ 
cealed a trcafonable defie;!! to invade England with 
the ailiftance of Tyrone*s army, joined to hisa>wn 
forces.; and as thefe minifiers had thenrhief ad- 
miniftratton of public affairs, and had conftantly 
. oppofed h flex, . ii is not at all furprifing, that theiir 
perional fears fho^ have made them fufpefl too 
much, efpecially as Eflex had openly declared he 
would, uie every means in his power to remove 
them from the queeiVs perfon and councils fos 
ever. . Yet fome of. our moft refpeftable hiftorian^ 
feem to think, that unlawful cojineftions took 
place between Tyrone and Eflex at their private 
jnecting ; and from not percnitting any of their 
attend:^nts to be prefent, a prcfumptive proof of 
tre^fon is adduced. Be this as it may; it is cer- 
tain, that he took a ftep immediately after thd 
treaty with Tyrone, which was extremely cenr 
furable ; for hequi-tted the fuprexne command with 
which the queen had invelled him, .a4id leaving 
the affairs of Ireland in an unfettled ftate, re- 
paired privately to England ag^iinfl the donfent of 
his privy council theie, and at the very inftant he 
had received inftruftions from the privy council 
at home, to aft with more vigour againft the 
rebels in that kingdom. 

He.arrived in England before the miniftry or 
tbe.queen had the flightcft notice, or even anyliif- 
fpicion cf his ra(h deiign ; and by riding night and 
day he reached the court before any intelligerice 
could be conveyed to his enemies. His eagernefs 
to fee tl>e queen before (he could confult her mi- 
niilers upon his return was fo great, that without 
Haying to change his drefs, in tlie dirty condition 
he was in, he entered the queen's bed-cham^ber; 
who was bvit juft rifen, and was fitting witli -her 
hair about her faqe. The earl inftantly fell on his 
knees at her feet, kifled her b^nd^ ^nd intreated 9 
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private fconference, v;hichwc may prefume tamed 
upon the neceffity of his prefence, tatvipe off the 
afpedions cad on him by his enemies ; and it isr 
certain he fo far prevailed, befoTC the queen bart 
time to refleft-on his unprecedented conduft, that 
he withdrew with vifible marks of farisfadion, 
and was heard to fay, though he had met witb 
fiorms abroad, he had found a fweet calm at 
home. 

But as foon as the news^ of his reception at 
court reached the ears of the lord high admiral^ 
and Sir Robert Cecil, rtow lord treafurer, they re- 
paired to court, and moft probably afcribed the 
earl's fecret journey to England to 'difloyal and 
faftious motives ; for when Eflex returned to her 
majefty injhe afternoon, he found the^orm ga* 
thering againft him.; for Ihe not only received hin> 
with great coolnefs, but ordered him' to be con- 
lined to his houfe, and to ftjbpiit his conduft ia 
Ireland, as well as his defertion of hi^ high fta- 
tioh, to the examination of the privy council : 
the refult of which was, bis commitment to the 
cuftody ofthe Jord keeper Egerton, and all inter- 
courfe was cut off between him and his friends^ 
even by letters, nor was the countefs of Effefic 
permitted to fee him, * 

At this time, it is probable, the queen would^ 
have been appeafed, if he had afked pardon and 
returned to Ireland; nor is it fufpefted, that his 
enemies had any worfe defign againft him, than 
that of keeping him at a diftance from court. But 
his pride was too deeply wounded ; and though he* 
.behaved with great humility to appearance ; yet 
he was fo ftruck with the queen's change of ,be- 
haviour,^ and the manifeft advantage his enemies 
had gained over him, by his own rathneft, that it' 
threw him into a dangerous illnefs ; upon which 
the (jueeh relented* She even went fa far,r as to 
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lend meflSigcs to him, arid aflurcd him, that if H 
could have been done, confiftently with her honour, 
Ihe vrouiii have Trfited him. As his diforder prd« 
cccded from grief and vexation, her majefty's 
kindnefs reftored hira to health, after he had hteti 
>n a weak and languiihing coiidition 'near three 
months. 

In the fttmmer of theyear 1600, Efiex recovered 
his liberty; and, in the autumn following, he 
made Mr. Cuffe, who had been his fecretary in 
Ireland, Bis chief corffident, who laboured to pcr- 
fuade him, that fubmiffion woiiM neveir do iiim 
any go.od ; that the queen wai in the hands of a 
fadion, who were his enemies ; and, that the 
enly way to reftore his fortune, was to iind the 
•means, at any rate, to obtain an audience, ia 
which he might be able to reprefent his ovfn cafe* 
7 he earl beard this dangerous advice without con** 
fenting to it, till .he found thai there were no 
hopes of getting his farm of the fweet wines re- 
Hewed : then, it is laid, that giving loofc tQ his 
paffion, he let fell mahy vehement expreffionS'; 
and, amongft the reft, this fatal refledtion, ** that 
** the queen grew old and catikered, and that her 
V mind was as crooked as her earcafe/* Camden 
fays, that this was aggravated by fome of the couit 
llkdies, whom he had difappointed in their intrigues. 
His enemies, who had exa6l intelligence of all he 
•propofed, leaving provided eFeftually againft the 
txecution of his defigns, hurried hioi upon his 
^te, by a mcflTage fent on the evening of the 
leventhef February, 1601, requiring him to at* 
tend the councilf which be declined. He then 
gaVr o^t ihat they fought hts life, kept a watch ia 
Eilbx^houfe all night, and fmnmoned bis friends, 
for his drfence, die next morning. 

Tfee queen being informed of the great refort of 
people of ail nuiks tft the t»xl^ feat tlie lord keeper 
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"Egcrton, the >«irl cf WorccCter, Sir FiaMisKnol- 
iys, and the lord-chifif-^juftioe Bophain» to kaotr 
his grkvaaces ; wliom^ after a iniort aod iaclE^c* 
tual confercAce, he confined ; and thftn» aUiendiSi 
by the carls of Rutland and So^ftmptQn» tiie 
lord Sands, tho lord Monteagic, and jibom itwp 
jnsfidred gonikmen, he v.eut ioto iIkq city, wik^np* 
«the earl of Bed^ard* the lotd CromwcU, and foonp 
other gentlemen, johied him. £at hiil dfipan4r 
atice on the populace failed him ; 4iod fiir Robait 
Cecil prevailing n^pon liis brother, the iojr^ £^* 
jieigfa to go witb Sir Gilbert DeAiekt tb^n king, 
at arms, and {Koclaim £&x a<id hia adberenifs' 
dtraitors, in thf .principal ibeeti, ^thr jeatl iamid it 
impo^Ue to return to his houi^ by J^md ; andr 
therefore, he fent Sir Ferdinando Ooigfts lifforOf; 
to treleafe the chief jnftice, who, iorM'i&oyiA take,. 
ithoi^fat fit to extend that order xp the rdft of Ih^ 
4f>rtvy-couoiisUers, and then with lui principal al^ 
4iend;^ts he x^urned in boats tO' E&x^-hottfiP; 
.which was ^ickly inveAed by the earl . of N/9tr 
tingham, iord-radmiral* with a ^reat fi>ffce; fo^ 
<whctm, after.many /difpi^tes, and fgrn^ blood fjpilt,> 
£e and h|S afibciates at laA inrrcadeied:. 

Eflflx was carcied that night to the archbilbop.of 
Canterbury's palace "a^ Lambeth, with the earl ot 
^Southampton; and the next .day they wece feattp* 
4lheTowcr<r ''^ 

Great pains «ifreJiow)mkfin to draw fi:obu Jiimi 
#tfry laige and {all coofcflioru ; which ii/^ th& 
isnQte eafy, as he i^a liuLy and sfinoereiy /ptons.; 
^id, aAer be waa once {leriViaded, that his ^rojeift 
4ras of a tieaibniabk nature, Jacimade a point oT 
Mnfcience to .diiiclofe ati he knew, tliougfa it svas^ 
highly pcejudicial to his fhends, and couid do ino 
Cood to himfelf ; and, indeed, b» .did. not appear 
>ujiher iCo ^deiign^Qi: dfifire it. 
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On tlic 19th of February, the earl of Eflex, antt 
Ills friend the earl of Soudiampton, were brougUt 
to their trial before twenty-five peers, who una^ 
nimoufly fband them guilty of high treafon* 
"When iieatence was pronounced by lord Buck- 
bur ft, appointed lord high fleward for this occa- 
£on» the earl of Southamptoa received it as a nriati. 
Ibniible^f the crime of which he had been guilty. 
JHis behavioui" was. ferene and fubmifliye ; he in*- 
treated the good offices of his brother peers, in. 
iiich pathetic terms, ttiat he excited the compajf- 
lion of all the {jpedators ; and it is highly proba^ 
ble he owed hia pardon to their Ibrdfliips, for he 
had laboured. mndcr the queen's diipleafure before 
this laft offence^ on account of his marrying withi- 
cut ber^iajefty'g confeiit. 

The eari of Eflcx afted » very di^rent part : 
he faid in a haughty ftrain, that he was piepared- 
to die, and though he would not wi(h to have kr 
leprelented to the queen that he defpiied her cle>i- 
mency, yet he dcfired it might be underAood, that 
he fhouM ifot fblicit it by any mean, fubmiffiona. ^ ' 

Howerer, it is certain,.' that he* relaxed as to» 
his obfiinate denial of his. guilty iKortly after his^ 
condemnation, and made an ample cohfeffion in^ 
the Tower of tlie confpiracy to Alhton his chap^ 
SaiPi and was reconciled to Sir Robert Cecil,, 
"whom he hadjuftly confidered as his greatefl eti^- 
my. S^ Robert poifeffed the political talents of- 
his father, but not his integrity ; ib. that" his ta^ 
]ents wtce fometimes abnfed, and particularly in- 
the cafe of the eari. o£ Eflex, whole min he occa«- 
£oned by artful tricks of {bate ; fuch as procur- 
^g him ta be appoiiireil lord-lieutenant of Ireland^, 
•and then. fending him inftruAions which he ktievir 
he could not follow, forwantof a Sufficient forces . 
-At the fame time, availing ihimfelf of his.abfenco^. 
ho aiuirepiefeuted aU. his ft£tions to the q[ueeu; 
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and by thefe means hurried him into tliofe crimi« 
iial exceiles which proved fatal to him; Cecil is 
even accufed of having taken a bafe unwarrantable- 
ilep to determine EiTex to quit Ireland precipitate*^ 
ly, which was the foundation pf hu difgrace, by 
uopping all the fhips bound from England for lre« 
I%nd» except one, which failed diredfoi? Dublin^* 
and by his orders carried ov^r an4 fpnad a falfe* 
report of the queenV death ; an event whiqhhC' 
knew would make Eflex defert his ftation. 

The earl now caft a blemifh on his chara£ter,* 
independently of his public conduftV which turne4^ 
^e tide of his popularity^ andnnadehis death much^ 
j^fs lamented than might have been cxpededvas hf^' 
had been fuch a favouute wit^ all orders of meiu* 
He unneceilarily gave u{| hiS' friends^, delivering la< 
his own hand- writing a detail of his conneAions^* 
which proved. fatal to feveral, who had not theleaft^ >. 
apprehenlion of being thus betrayed, by thfe very 
man, who had (educed them into a treafonable- 
eorrefpondence with: him. Amongft others, the- 
lord Montjoy, reiident in^ Francev was; recalled^ 
and committed, to the Tower ; nor is it at all ira- ^ 
probable,. that the high fpirit of £(iex fuggefled to) 
him, after he was feniible of his guilt, this me* 
thod of faving his own life, as lefs degrading tlvuV 
that of foliciting for mercy:, the difcovery of the- 
whole plot, he might confider as a fervice, which- 
entitled him^a agacdon asa matter of right, iioti 
ofconceffion» 

However this be, it was natural for Elizabeth' 
to feel fome. reluctance to fign the warrant for tak- 
ing off the. head of a^ nobleman, who had been 
herprofelTed favourite. who, notwiihftanding all his-' 
faults and teibles,^ had done the nation %nal fef* 
vice upon. various occafions, and had lb lately bceni 
the or^am&nt ot her court; m which he watt re*' 
f£e£led for every amiable accomplilhment. She • 
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accordingly appeared irrcfoltite, btit after waiting a 
few days, in cxpe&ation he woaH ftre for a pardon. 
The 'was txafperated at his pride, and her own get-! 
tmg tiic better of any remaining affeftion for him, 
ftie figrred the warrant, and ordered his execution, 
complying only with his wifti, in permitting it to 

^c ai pi ivate as polfiblc. A fcafFoId was therefore 
•prepared in the inner court of the Tower ;. and he 

. wa^ bdieadtd on the 15th of February, r6oi, only 
a few of ifbe aldermen, and Tome noblemen of the 
"Court, being prcfciit, by the eyprefs command of- 
^he queen. 

The behaviour of Eiflfex in his laft moments was 
Vuly penitent and devout, and though at the point 
lif bcinf, 'cut off in the flower of his age, he did not 
-teXprefe any folicitude for life, or fear of death; 
<birt, unfortunately, he muft have fuflFered great 
^in ; for the executioner gave him three blows 
tf the axe before Ire fevered the head from the 
1lK}dy. 

I'hus fell; the gallantr Earl of Eflex, whofc mi- 
litary gfory, loyalty to his fovercign (the treafon? 
for which he fuSercd excepted), acal for the true 
'intcreft and profperity of hi» country, aaid many 
iwnlnent virtaef , would have rendered him one of 
the brighteft chai-aiVers in the re<?ords of fame ; if 
ambition, fclf-conceit, and hnpetuoGty of temper,, 
^bich are but too frequtntly the companions of 
rapid profperity in the early ftages of life, had not 
tiinmphed over fortitude, rcafon, and integrity. 

Mrs royjl rniftrefs did not long ftrrvive this ido». 
ipeflic calamity, and the ill fl:ate of health which» 
oame upon her after the death of the courrtefs of 
Nottingham, has by moft hiftorians been attri* 
birtedto a confefllon mtide by the countefs on her 
deatU*bed to the queen: concerning Eilex. The 
particulars of this interview and fecret, will he 
Jmind in the liiccceding Hfe of' tlie carji of Not- 
tingham, 
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tmgham, which follows next in ord^r, as his 
kerd&ip« after tbe^dl t>f*££cx4 was the cpxecn^ 
' principal confident^ and, in faft, her firft miniiler 
offtate. 

The earl of Eflex Was a liberal patron of learned 
men, and feveral fmall tra3s written by him, have 
lifcewKe obtifited him fa place m the ingenious Mc. 
Walpole*s catalogue oT Royal and Noble Authors, 
who bcftows very great encomiums on a ftate of 
Ireland, df^wtk vtp^bj thetQafl aed jtranrfnaitted ta 
the queen ; ftyling it a mallerly compolition, ia 
which the abilities of B gneat general and ftatef. 
man are confpicuous, as well as the talents of a 
line wfiter. 

The earl was much courted by the poets of his 
town 'time, iknd iwas (the rft^hjeiQ; of «t\»mc«ou8^(<nv<* 
nets,, or .pop«l;ar badlads. ** I ^ould.prpduce evi* 
** dence,'*^ fays Mr. Warton, ** that he fcarcc ever 
** went out of England, or even left London, on 
•* the moft frivirfousentcrprize, without a paftorai 
•** in his praife, or a panegyric in metre, which 
•*♦ were fold and fung in Ae ftreeW." 

^%*» j/m^riiief. Camdrtfs Annate. ''lteScef*fc 
ChTonicle. Winftartfey'^ Englifti 'Worthies. 
Birch's Memoirs of •&-• R-eign cf <2ueett l^litt^ 
-bedi, HiJmt«s *iftoiy of Et)glan4, 
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CHARLES HOWARD^ 

EARL Of NOTTINQHAM^ 

LoRi^ Hick Admxbjil OK ENGLANIX 

Inclading an account of the laft Illnefs »id Deadb 
ofQpEBM ELIZABETH. 

[A.D. 15361 to 1603;]; 

TITE glorious catalogue of immortal patriots^ 
whofe valour, wifdomi and integrity, iup-^ 
ported the dignity, and preferved tiie independency^ 
of the reaim-of England, at acrifif, when the moft 
£Drmidable power of Europe, aided, by the Roman 
pontiffs, and the fecret enemies of our happy coiv* 
ft itution,. meditated her ruin, is now to be ciofed- 
with concife memoirs of the illufirious admiral,, 
who had the command of the Englifh fleet in that^ 
great and viAorious engagement^ which happily 
decided the fate of' this country, and Axed tho; 
fiandardof religious Apd civil liberty on. a. fure. 
and permanent bails. 

Charles Howard was the {o# of Thomas Howard,. 
Cfoated baron of EiBngham hx Surry, by queen; 
Mary in 1554, and raifed to tlK dignity of lord, 
bigh admiral^ inwlxich.oifice he. waa continued by \ 
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q«een Elizabeth, till age and infirmities rendered 
him unfit for that aftive department, and then he 
was made lord-privy-feal, in which ftation he died 
ki 1572. This, his only fon, was born in 1536, 
and in his early youth, having difcovered an incli- 
nation for the fea-fervice, his fether bred him up 
uhder him, and took him out with him upon fome 
cruifing voyages, in the r«ign of Mary, In the 
fccond year of Elizabeth, by his fatfaer^s intereft 
with the queen, he was appointed ambafiador ex- 
traordinary, to compliment Charles IX. of France 
en his acceffion to the throne of that kingdpm ; 
and this his firft promotion was confidered as a 
£gnai inftance of the queen's favour, as he was theri 
not quite twenty-three years of age. The next 
^cdunt we have of him is in the year 1569, when 
he was made general of the horfe, under the earl 
©F Suiiex, warden of the northern marches, on ocr 
cafion of the infurrcftion, headed by the earls of 
Wefthiorcland and Northumberland, in favour of 
Mary queen of Scots. In this fervice he greatly 
iignalized himfelf, and greatly contributed to the* 
fiippreffion of the rebellion, having obliged the ^ 
carl of Weumoreland to fly, and take refuge in; 
Scotland, before the arrival of the carl of War- 
wick, wha bringing a^ confiderable reinforcement 
from the midland counties, to the aififtance of the 
«arl of Sufffcx, lord Charles Howard, and Sirr 
Geoifge Bowes, completed the viftory over the re*- 
bels, which they had partly accomplilhedi 

In 1570, thexoinmand of a fleet of ten -(h^)S of • 
tiie line was giveii to lord Charles Howard, with 
infirudions to receive the Imperial and Spanifh. 
fleets, which wer^ to convoy the emperor's fiftei\ 
j&nne of Auftria, to tHe coaft of Spain,, at- their 
entrance into, and to efcort them- through the 
Britiih chanoeL Upon this occafion^ our gallant 
QQmmaodex bravely maintained the privileges of 
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the Brltilti flag, by obrtgiag the fleets, coniiftit^ 
of one hondred and fifty fail, to pay him the com- 
pliment of ftriking their cohmrs in tlic Englifli 
feas : after which he obeyed his ipftruftions, and 
jSiewed every mark of honour and. co\irtefy to the 
rincefs and her atiendftnts. /The following year, 
e was clK)fen knight of die (hife for the county 
x>f Surry, but he did not fit long in the houfe of 
comoicus, for in 1572, bis father dyingt he f^€« 
ceeded to tlie title, and took his feat in the houle 
of peers ; and from this time, the queen conftant- 
ly honoured hiixi with her royal favour, and bf de^- 
£reec raifed him to th& higheft and 190ft bopour- 
able ecnployments in the^vecnmeat. S^n after 
his father's death her -inajefty made .him lord cfama- 
^rlain of the houihQld, and in 15739 he wu iur 
fialled a knight of the moft noble order <if tb^ 
garter. FrQ«n this period to the year '1585, lovA 
^ffingtiam led the life of a courtier, and enjoyed- 
not only the fmiles of his royall miftrei^, but the 
affcftionjs of the people, by whoin he was gi^eatly 
ffteemed for his affability, hofpitalHy, and other 
focial^viitues. It theiafore gave th^ :iiation entire 
£|tisfa£lioa, and more -efpecially the feamen, yihcfk 
vpon the death of tli|e earl cf Linqolq, ,m ibt 
courie of tlut year, lord Effingham wa» cpnftir 
tuted lord high adaniral of fngladd* 

This very extenfive-dfip^rtfnent j^ffiyptdu maii> 
pf gr^eat ab^Jit^ and coql jv^f^mf nt, nor oould be 
have fucoecded ti^ it fit 11 time mchci) t^ (exertion 
^ ittoh £s^Q(U« wiA$ joaone MiaMod ; /c^'Pjiilxp II, 
of Sp^in mzs now meditajting b^.g«aiid de£gn e£ 
ftibvertrrig the Pr^otcAaqt veJigioti Jn itwso^p9, ar 
the firft fiep to ^whtch, Eqgland mM to be iataded 
^id co4i^uered, in reienimieiH f«r i^t affi£Unee 
^oeoa £ii2^beth <had given to the .United Piro* 
vinces, after ftheir revolt frooi tbe Sparuih^ovBem** 
-pe^.. li:^bck(u^U9kgTc^miXm^iQt tiur import 
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ttnt enterprife, bad been carried on mth the iic« 
moil precaution and fecrecy, btit tliey could not 
cfc^pe the notice of the Tigi Umt Walfinglianij who 
as carl J as the year 1584, had difeotdr^ the bafc 
pioti of the king of Spain and the diike of Gnife^ 
againft Che ptrfon ot the queen, ^hich were to 
facilitate the conqueft of the kingdom. But (boh 
after Ibe had appointed lord Effingham to be \orJi 
high admiral, the deiigns of the Spaniih court were 
openly avowed ; and the eleftion of a Proteftant 
princefs to fill the throne of England, being 
deemed in the Popiih countriet niill and void, the 
Jefuits encouraged Philip II. boldiv to aflert a 
claim to, the imperial crown of England, derived 
by genealogical defcent from John of Ghent, 
duke of Lancafter, the fourth fon of Edwftrd IIL 
No bar to his title remained in the Popifii account» 
Elizabeth having been depbfcd by the bulls of 
pope Pius V. and Gregory XIII. except tlie nearer 
affinity to the royal blood, of Mary queen of 
Scots, who was eamy perfuaded formally to affign 
over her right €0 the crown of England in favour 
of the king of Spain, as the only means of ire- 
ftoring Popery in this nation. The whole projeft 
being brought to light, by means of a letter from 
die king 6f Spain to pope Gregory XIII. a copy 
of which was obtained by a Venetian pried, who 
tranfmitted it to WaKingham, the lord high ad- 
miral fent Sir Francis Drake to Cadiz» to interrupt 
and retard the preparations^ which fervice he per- 
formed in the manner mentioned in his life. In 
the mean time, the lord high admiral was afliduous 
tn augmenting the royal navy, which, only ten 
years before this aera, was in fo low a (latey that 
it confifted of no (more than 24 (hipsi the largeft 
of which was of the burthen of 100 toiM, and 
tfaefmalleft under 6o» In 1585, it had only re- 
c^ved the addition of three .fiiips, and the total 
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niimbcr of feamen fit to be employed in the fervicf 
ofthe crown, amounted to no more than 14*29 j 
efFe£live men. On this emergency, therefore, it. 
-was neceilary to adopt the moft vigorous raeafures^ 
and, owing to the wife . regulations of the lord ad«* 
miral, whofe popularity daily increafed, the qneea 
foon faw herfelf in pofleffion of a formidable im* 
val atimament. Every comniercial town, in Eng-^ 
land was required to furnifh a certain number of 
(hips fpecified by the lord admiral, and propor* 
tion^ to their abilities ; but the zeal of the queen's 
fubjediV ii^ moft parts, exceeded the ftipfulated de- 
mand ; the city of London, in particular, fitting 
aut double the number required as its quota* The 
principal nobility and gentry likewife formed aiio^ 
ciations in all parts of the kingdom, and produced 
forty-three fhips completely armed, manned and 
.vidiualled, ready to put to fea. 

In the lives of fecretary Walfingham, and ad- 
miral Drake, we have amply related, by what 
means the king of Spain was difabled from car- 
rying his grand defign into execution, till the 
year 1588, though it had been in agitation up- 
wards of three years.. However, all impediments 
being got over, the Spanifh fleet, proudly called. 
The iNViifciBLE Armada, let fail from the 
port Qf Lifbon, on the third of June, 1588, but 
was forced back by a violent ftorm, and obliged to 
take flieltcr at the Groyne, which had been the 
flation of general rendezvous for the different fqua- 
drons, a^ they were fitted out. The whole. fleet 
conflfled of 92 galleons, or large fhips of the line ; 
4 galliafles ; 30 frigates ; 30 tranfports with ca« 
valj-y, and 4 gallies. 

The force on board confifted of 19,290 rcgulat 
tro:ops, 8350 marines, and 2q8o galley flaves, pro- 
vided with 2630 pieces of ordnance. This for- 
midable armament, which exceeded every thing 

that 
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tkal had been knowfi in modr m times* was undet 
the command of the Uuke de Medrna Sidonia, 
admiral in chief; Don Juan Martinez deRicaido, 
8 aavat officer 6f great abilitieSy and an experienced 
mariner, was vice admiral, and almoft every noble 
Aimily in Spain, had fome relation embarked as a 
volunteer on this expedition, fiiit fii II farther .td 
infure fuccefs, Philip ordered the duke of Parma 
to provide tranfports to carry over an army of 
25,000 men from the Netherlands to England* The 
duke pundually obeyed thefe order?, and quartered 
his army in the neighbourhood of Gravelines, Dun* 
kirk and-^Nieuport* Dunkirk has been from time 
rmmemorial, an afylum for fugitives from Lngj 
land, who futlied withciimesof various dyes' ar^ 
permitted to find fecurity for their oerfons, and to 
carry pn a defpicable kind of commerce for their 
« fupport. / fkre the duke of Parma picked up 700 
defperadoes,. chiefly Iriih and Scotch Papifts, who 
enlifted binder his banners, to conquer England. 

To oppofe this mighty armament, the lord high 
admiral of England failed with a firong fquadroii 
to the Weft, where he was joined by the vice^ 
admiral Sir- Francis Drake ; and lord Henry Sey- 
mour, fecond fon to the duke of Somerfet, with 
another fquadron, cruifed along the coafts of Flan- 
ders, to. prevent the embarkation of the troops 
under the duke of Parma. The preparations made 
by land have been mentioned in the life of the 
earl of Leicefter. We (hall, therefore, only give 
an account in this place of the operations of the 
fleet. 

About tlie 1 2th of July,, the Spanifh Armada 
fef fail a fecond time for England'/ and after a 
tempeftuous palTage, ^ they appeared on the ig{&'t>if 
tlie weftern (hore, and fpread a general alarm zttd 
coiiftcrnation all alortg- 4he coafts^ wiiich wa^ 
|;reatly increased by obferving^ that moft of tli^ 
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Spsnhh galleons were of fiiclr an etiormoas feet 
that chey feemed lifke dotting caftles in compskxikn 
to the l^giifiif and tbeir up^pcr works were almoft 
cannon -proof, bong fl»ree feet thick. Tbe firft 
defign ineciKtated by the Spamih aidmtT^I, was to 
attempt burning the Engtifh fleet in tbeir bar* 
boors i for he bad no idea, that they would ven- 
ture to pot to fea, to hce^ Ins InvimikU Armmda % 
but being difcovered off the Lizard, by one Fte- 
^iningr a Scotdi pirate, this man crowded all the 
fail of bis light pinnace, and bore aiway for Piy« 
fffonth, the ftation of the EngKlb admiral, and the 
lendeavoias of the dtflferent Iquadrons now out on 
cruiies to watch the motions of the Spaniards* 
Fleming arrived in time' to enable the lord admi* 
lal to take what meafures he thought proper^ with« 
out being furprieed by the enemy. Lord Effing^ 
bam hereupon refolved, to gef the ihips under his 
^command out of the harbopr wtthoat Icrfs of timef, 
and to encourage tlie failors, be wdi^ed birofelf, 
tod perfonally gave orders to the other officers; 
^bich fo encouraged the men, that on tbe morn« 
ing of the 20th of July, he got clear of the port, 
and defcried the Spafiifh fleet, whtdi muft have 
made a moft formidable appearance, and have ap« 
palled any other but his brave feamch ; for he bad 
but thirty fail of the line with him. Our admiral 
fuffered them to pafs without feeming to take any 
notice of them, that having the advantage of the 
wind, he might bear down upon their rear and at- 
tack them. They moved very flowly along, 
though .with air their fail out, being extremely 
beavy and unwieldy, fo that fcarcely one of them 
anfwcred to the helm. A circumftance greatly in 
^dwr of the Englifli admirsi, who with his light 
^flels, if he had been woifted in his attempt upon 
the Sparriib i«ar, oouldf have retreated witb eafe, 
#nd it WMiibave been impoiEble to have purfued 
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kim^ubikefe hei^y flips. , Lord EffingtetKU kow«. 
vncTf took cave to £enA a Hjptcidi meflenger to the 
queea, t<r rintfbmi htx waiidky of the arrival of the 
enemy> of thte fuqpsenority of their £eet, and of bis 
defign» nolmthftanAin^ thift dftfadvantage, to fill 
i^n thetr f<mr ; aad iikewdfe to defire her to make 
date proper difpofitions by laad, in cafe thd Spa* 
atasds mould fucecfid fo far as to fet their troc^s en 
Ihoce ; and to gif e orders for all tiie oifiher iquadrons 
and fliips in hor najefty's fervicey «o join him with 
allpoifible eicpedil&on. Having taken tbefe pru- 
dfiin: precaiitjons, td!ielo9rd*%iiniral refblved to make 
a Viigoroufi ftt&ick OB the enemy^ with a view of' 
preparing for a general ^xgagevienr^ and to take 
off the teacvav whad^ the it^ of the large Spaniih 
galleons had impref&d on the minds of the E^gliih 
ftamen. He therefore ^ve cbace to this formi* 
dable fleet, and foon foil in with the rear divifion, 
oammanded by Don jRkaldo* A fkirmilh enfned, 
in which the £ngHih had the advantage ; and it 
fiilly anfwiered our admisars purpofe, who perceiv* 
ing^diat the Spanifh idminil in the center, uid 
I>on Alphonfb :de Levya oo^mander of the van, 
were endeavouring to oncxicle his little "fleet, he 
nusie 91 iigiiial for a xetveat, which mzsr €oon made 
ili'dxcellent ocdcr.; and this tibial convinced both 
bis dfficers .and his men, how eafily they . covild 
manage their own ihips, and'dithet attaok or setire 
from the licftvy floating xaftles of the enemy. 

Th&£paa»iaard^ being <greaily worfted^in fevetttl 
attQoks:9 *ai^ finding the Engiiih €eet more nu-^ 
meveus aiW powerful, than itbad beeniisprefented, 
ona fuddemtackediabout, and made for the coafft 
of Calais. The lord-^dmirar then ^called a council 
of war, and aft6r conferring the honour of knigljt-' 
lK)od on vice»admiral Drake, Hawkins, Frobifber, 
and three other priiicipai pflicers, he proposed to 
purfue t)i^'^pai^ilh fleets and he was faf^ther in^ 
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' duced to advife this meafurCy by the {>rofped of 
being joined by i;he fqintdrons under lord Henry 
Seymour and Sir William Winter, ftationed off 
the Fleniifh coaft. The council concurring in 
opinion with tlie lord-admiral, the Engliih fleet 
g^ve chace to the Spaniards ; and on the 2jibf the 
. atber fquadrons joined them, in the Streights of 
Calais ; and tfaien their whole force confided .of one 
hundred and forty fail. Yet ftili it was inferior to 
the Armada, which now lay at anchor off. Calais, 
sind difpofed in fuch order, that lord Effingham 
faw there were no hopes of feparating the 0eet, and 
attacking different divifions as he had propofed ; 
tinlefs fome ftratagem could be devifed to throw 
the whole fleet into diforder. His great c-apacity, 
hawever, fupplied him with the happieii expedient 
fpr this purpofe. He converted eight of his worft 
barks into fire-fhips, and tliefe, under thecondu£t 
of two experienced captains, were convoyed about 
midnight to the Spanifli fleets and being properly 
filled with combuftibles. and their fails iet, they 
were fired by the crews of the two fhips that con- 
voyed them, who then took to their boats. 'Fhefe 
barks went into the center of the Spanifh fleet, 
and threw the whole into the utmoft difmay and 
-confufion. Some fell foul of each other, after 
cutting their cables, others got up their anchors, 
s^d put to fea to avoid the flames, which had 
caught the rigging of feveral fliipsi and as foon as. 
the dawn appeared, the Englifh fell upon them in 
this difperfed flate, and took or deftroyed twelve 
of Aeir lareeft ihips. 1 his was the lirft Intro- 
duSidaof the ufe of flre^ fhips in the Engltfli navy. 
The Spaniards now laying afide the thoughts of 
invafkm and conqaeft, endeavoured to make the ir 
eicape tbtough the Streights of Dover, but adverie 
winds drove them on the coaft of Zealand, v/here 
the Spanifii admisai nacrqwly efcaped Hai^vreck,. 
i ■ Alter' 
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After this, a council of war was held, and it was 
determined to retreat entirely, by failing round the 
horth-part of our ifland ; but hcr^, a fecond ftorm 
difperfed thttni and^ the admiral, with twenty-five 
fail, ftccrcd his courfc for the Bay of Bifcay, leav- 
ing tlic reft of his Invincible Armada to the vio- 
lence of the tcnipcft, and the mercy of the Englifh. 
Upwards of thirty of their beft (hips perifhed on 
the Irifli coaft, others were driven on more in the 
Orkney Iflands, and feveral were taken by thofe 
brave admirals Hawkins, Drake, and Frobifher, 
In fine, out of the whole ' fleet, confiding of one 
hundred and thirty fail, only fifty-four got fafe to 
Spain, and thofe in a (battered condition. It is . 
likewife computed, that they loft 25,000 men in this 
fatal expedition, among whom were fo many vo- 
lunteers of diftinguifhed rank, that moft of the 
Boble families in Spain went into mourning, after 
the return of the remains of the fleet. As for the 
Englilh admiral, after he had cleared the channel^ 
of the Spaniards, he returned triumphant to the 
Downs ; and then repairing to London, joined in 
the joyful acclamations and thankfgivings of the 
whole nation upon this great deliverance from im« 
pending deftru£tion. The queen repaired publicly 
to the cathedral of St. Paul's, and there, with 
great folemnity and devotion, expreiled her grati- 
tude to God, for his greaf mercy in refciliing her 
firom the manifold (ecrel^ plots and open violence 
ef her enemies. Soon after, (he ordered two me- 
dals to be flruck in commemoration of this Hgnal 
viAory; and as the inventive genius, cool judg- 
ment, and active valour of the lord high admifal, 
had greatly contributed to the fuccefs of the'£ng- 
3iih, her majefty ackf)Owledged his (ignal merk m 
tlie moft boAourable manner for him before the 
whole court, and rewarded him with a penikm for' 
life* Fiemingy \hc pirate, was pardoned at hh 
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i z&d an annual graiifica^n was %U 
lowed him for the iiuelligcnce he ha4 S'^ven $o 
tike loid»adinural of the arrival of the Spaiiifli 
jpeeti* 

The Aext important tenrice performid by Jthe 
lord-admind was agaiaft Cadi?, wAikh was taken 
by die Ei^tiih fleet and ithe land-fofKses wider the 
earl of Efiex in Au^uft 15196, (o th^ incredible lofs 
of Spain ; for belides two rich galleons, thiFteen 
loeaof war« and one h'lndred pieces of bn^s can« 
iK>n, fell into the hands of t}»e Engliffa .; and die 
lo^d-adnukal refufed a ranfom of two millions of 
d«icats'ibr the merchant-lhips in Port-'Real, his 
itiftruftions being ^ burn them, JDotaufe a f<x(Hui 
in^afioa 'Of Enffiand had i:)een meditated. 

Upon losd Eiffingham's fetwn, the queen, who 
bad been (generally paitial to thcieail of E^x, at- 
laributed the conqueft of Cadb chiefly to the ad- 
SDiral : in honour of the glorioiis expedition fhe 
cheated him e^l of Nottin^aoa ; and m the pa- 
te^, tlie Fcafon affigned for <!onferring this new 
dignity, was bis $gnal fervices ih the taking of 
Cadia* Thisjave birnh to the quarrel between the 
admiral and ££fe«^ wh»Qh ended only with the deatk 
^ftbelacter. 

In 1 599, the duation was alatmed with another 

{isojeAad inimfion from Spain ; and £flex beir^ in 
Fetead, the queen, :to manifeft htr sintire confi* 
dencc in .ihe ^ad of Nottingham, jnade him 'ftje 
coipniaeder of her fleets and armiest, mth the adi- 
4ition of a new title* tlhat of lord lieutenant-ge- 
naml ^ofi ail ^Eiagland ; by whieh he was in^^iefted 
\yilb 4ai9ore a^i^le powers i^an had e»r^iheen granted 
tOrapy4'tfbje£t : but this eatraor dinary commiiikm 
e^piffod ^ilb the occafi^o that gave -biifth ;to iu 
Tchfi dread of an inya^on fac^ding in Sec weeks, 
thceariof Noitiing&am refigned it into, the. queen's 
l>ands.; tM>weyer, he became her chief ioJmil^fQon 
. < after. 
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miter, and by the death of the earl of Efiex, fole 
adminiftrator of the government. But, in order 
to fecure this high ftation, it is ftrongly fufpe£ted, 
that the earl of Nottingham aggravated every aft 
of ra(hnefs committed by the earl of Eilex, and 
fomented the quarrel between that unhappy noble* 
man and his royal miftrefs, till by the unkind itefs 
of the one> the other was driven to defperation 
and rebellion. * 

From the moment that EiTex furrendered to die 
earl of Nottingham, the queen, Who had been un* 
commonly terrified by fo daring an infurreflion ia 
the heart of the capital, was extravagant in her 
praifes of the lord- admiral. She faid publicly, that 
ne was born to be the Saviour of his Country. 
Thus raifed to the fummit of a ftatefman's ambi- 
tion, we have but too much reafon to believe, that 
fearing a relapfe on the part of tlie queen, in fa- 
vour of his great rival, he intercepted the token 
fent from the unfortunate Eflex as the laft appli- 
cation for mercy. 

On thefe well - grounded Jufpicions, the earl 
{lands accufed of an aft of cruel poHcy, which 
throws a baleful (hade over tlie bright charafter of 
this Saviour of his Country, and even leaves a 
{lain upon his loyalty ; for a man of his abilities 
coyld not but be aware of the fatal confequences 
to the queen, if ever this fecret reached her royal 
^ar. 

*For many years after the event, the following 
remarkable anecdote was difcredited by our beft 
lii{lorians ; but later diicoveries, which have thrown 
more light upon the court intrigues in the la{t years 
of tlie reign of Elizabeth, have left little room to 
doubt the truth of it, as it is here related. 

The earl of Eilex^ foon after his return from 

the fuccefsful expedition againft Cadiz, grew ex* 

tremely jealous of being fupplanted in the royal 
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favour; aiid being confirmed in liis apprehenfion* 
' by the new peerage conferred on tlw lord-admiral, 
he refolved to fecure himfclf againft any fetal re- * 
verfe of fortune, while the queeh's attachment to 
him remained. In thisdifpofition, having obtain- ' 
cd a private audience, he t6bk occafion to regret, 
that her majefty's fcrvice ftiould fo frequently obKge ' 
him to be abfcnt from her peribn ; by which he 
was expofed to all thofe ill-offices which his ene- 
mies, in thexourfe of their conftant attend^ce on . 
her, had it in tlieir power to do him, by mifrepre-' 
fentations of his conduft, and falfc accufations, 
while he was at a remote diftance from court, per- 
haps not even in the kingdom. Her majefty, it ii 
ftid, being greatly moved at his pathetic remon- ' 
ftrance, took a ring from her finger, defired. him" 
to keep it as a pledge of her affeiftion, and affured 
him,' that, whatever prejadices Ihd might be in- 
duced to entertain againft him, or whatever dif- 
grace he alight happen to fall into", if he fent her , 
that' ring, 'the Ihould inftantly call to mind her 
former affe.aion far him, and grant him his re- 
queft, whatever it might be. "The reader will be 
pleafed to recollea that Henry VIII. had afted in 
the very fame manner in the cafe of archbifhop 
Cranmcr ; and he will farther obferve, that in many ■ 
inftances Elizabeth affeaed to imitate the manners 

' of her. father.. This Js a circumftance which has 
escaped the notice of our hiftorians, in their warm 

' contefts upon, the credibility of tins ftory, but is 
highly prelumptive.in favour of Its authenticity. 
After fentence of decith had been pafied upon the 
unfortunate Effex, it is a well-known f^a, that he 
requdled the favour o^ a viCt kom the copntefs of 
Nottingham, at that time principallady of the bed- 
chamber to tlie. queen ; .lo what purp®fe, but to 
givje her this ring- and to: change her to dehver it 
to her. Maiefty, .and to enforce his .prayer lor par- 
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doftv by. her ift^ercefli^n ?' Thp counted v^s prc«> 
vailed upon ky herhufband tokcep tbe^ring^ and; 
ta ftifle the coni.mi^on (he* had uad^rlaken ; laad 
the q^ieen, who hourly expected thi$ laft appeal 
from her fallen favourite, found various* exftufes t6 
delay figning the warrant for his execution, till 
female refentment, ^t his fuppofed pride a^d obf|i-^. 
nacy, made her liftea to the political motives urged 
by Cecil, and fhe confentpd to his death. 

Towards the clofe oifthe year 1662, die coun^- 
tefs of Nottingham was feized with her hft illnefs> 
and finding her di(rolpti9n faA approaching, ihc 
fent a fpeciar meflcnger to intreat a. private vilit 
from the queen, alleging, that fhe had Ibmething 
of importance to impart to her majefty, * which 
troubled her confcience- The queen complying 
with her earneft requeft, as foon as thfe attendants • 
withdrew, the countefs revealed the fatal fccret, 
and at the. fame time Implored the queen's pardon ; 
Vho, aftonifhed at the foul deed, burfl forth ^i;ito 
a violent paffioh of rage, fhook. the dying Coun- 
tefs in her bed, and exclaiming with. gTeat yehe- 
mence, " God may.forgive you, but I cannot," flie 
broke from her, and the countefs expired foon after* 

As for the diftrafted queen, a jdej&p mejanclioly 
and inceffant grief fucceeded to.rage;^nd from 
this time her health vifibly declined : ftiil, however, 
Ihe affeftcd to conceal it, and fhe caufed her inau- 
guration-day, the 1 7th of November, to bfc obferved 
with the.ufual magnificence and rejoicings. But 
the courtiers,^ according to cuftom, began already 
to pay their court to the riling Sun, tlie young 
king of Scotland, her prefumptive heir. This did 
not efcape her notice, and ihe was heard to lament, 
"in bitter terms* that .fhe was neglefted, betrayed, 
and de(erted. And, wj;ien fhe found the very fame 
minifters advifing hertofign the pardon of the-earl 
of Tyrone, who had urged her to put ElTex to 
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heathy file could not forbear making a juft cpm^ 
parifon between the guiitof an ardi-rebel, wh« 
iiod defolated great part of Ireland, and the lingle 
aft of mad defperation committed by Eflex, for 
-v^hich fhefe itatefmen had made her forget and 
<:lincel all his great fcrvices to her and his country* 
Her grief, upon this occafion, -covld not be con- 
cealed ; and as if fhe had been determined not to 
out-live the difgrace ofbeing duped by her lervants^ 
ihe now deglefted the care of her health, rcmo^Iiig 
from Weftmi-nfter to her palace of Non-5uch at 
^hcenc, in very tempeftuous weather, on the laft 
day of January, 1603. Here (he daily gvew <worfe ; 
and the privy-council fat in London, deliberating 
on the mtafures for fecuring the peaceable fuccef- 
iibn of James 1. With this view, they thought it 
xnoft advireable, that the queen, in her life-time* 
ihould abfoktely nominate hJ«i to faccced her ; 
and though the earl of Nottingham smd Sir Robert 
Cecil knew how paliiful xhis taik would be to her, 
and tlKit in faft it was by jk> means neceflary, 
the whole council being of one mind ; yet they, 
together with the lord-keeper Buckhurft, under- 
took the, difagreeable office. Tlic <jucen, before 
Ibc left Weftminfler, had declared to the lord- 
adm-tral, now likewife earl-marihal of England, 
that the crown ought to go to her next heir. But 
the jealous Scots, and the Englifh miniilers, who 
wifticd to ftaud high in favour with James, did 
jaot think this declaration fufficient. The three 
deputies from the council found the <jueen almoft 
fpeechlefs ; but ihe had ftrength enough to repeat 
the meankig of her former declaration to the lord- 
admirai. ** I ha\'e filled," faid (he, *• a royal 
throne, and I defire to have a royal fucceflbf." 
The Stuart party, not yet fatisfied, wrote to Sij: 
Robert Cecil, to prefs the dying <jueen to be more . 
explicit. Being tlierefoce impoituaed again oq 

the 
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.Ac fame fubjeft^ (he feemedto refcnt it ; and, with 
.tokens of vexaffeiiy ihc uttered thpk her laft words 
upon this fubjc£k; ** I defire that aking fliould. 
fucceed me ; and who fhould that king be,. but my 
neareft ynfman^ the king of Scotland ?" Her ma- 
jcfty ^continued languifbtng, in- a moft deplorable* 
condition, near two months, an<f for ten days to- 
gether fhe fat up dreiled, upon. cuibions.aa<L car- 
pets, and wcAiId not be put tO' bed till fhe was 
compelled , and after this refrefbment fhe feemcd 
tafier, but continued to by on her fide witiiouti 
j^eaking or taking notice ot any of her attendants.- 
At times, fhe would however join, in pr^ers witir 
WhitgiR, archbilhop of Canterbury, who was con- 
ilantly in waiting. On the 23d of March fhe was^ 
.^uite fpeechlefs, butcompofed; and at night file 
fell into a fleep, which lafted five hours, when fhe 
waked only to breathe her lail, feemingly with iit* 
tie pain or fenfibility. Thus, io^the 70th year of 
her age, and the 45th of her glorious, reign, at 
about two in the morning of the a4th of March, 
1603, was England deprived of a fbvereign, who- 
taifed the fplendor of the Britifh throne^ and in 
whofe reign was laid the foundation of the extenfive 
commerce of England in after- ages. 

The remaining memoirs of the earl of Notting- 
ham hardly merit our notice. It may therefore 
fuffice to obferve, that his zeal in the affair of the 
.fiicceilion procured him the honour of officiating 
as high-fleward at the coronation of James. I. that 
he was fent on a fplendid embafTy to Spain, to 
conclude a treaty of firiendfhip with that crown^ 
in which he had been very inunimental ; that he 
.lefigned his office of high admiral, for apenfion, to 
Villiers duke of Buckingham, and retired into tbe^ 
country, where he died in 1624. 

M 2 *J^ jtutbvritliu 
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and Memoirs of the Keign of JElizabcth, Camp* 
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THE livds of the moil eminent perfbhs, v^hi^ 
- were dillinguifhed chiefly by their public 
ch^ra^ers Amid the high ilatlons they held luidtfv 
queen EH zabeth, are contained in the preceding 
pages. It remains now, therefore, to trace ttfae 
progrefs of the ihumafi tmderfianding in Britain, 
during, and for. about twenty years ^fter, this glo* 
«nous ^ra of our hiftory ; the age of Elizabeth hav- 
ing given birth to a few qelebrated men of un« 
common genius, whofe memoirs could not bt 
..blehded with 'tiie civil hiftqry of the times. Be* 
! fides; fomc of tlicm, though they flourifhcd under 
^Elizabeth, furvived her many years : on which ac« 
fiotint, we have afligned them a diftinft department, 
as! not belonging rentirely to the annals of eithtap 
vElizabeth or James I. . 

..', So great was tiic attention of the people to tlie 
jrevival andextenfion of commerce, to the encour* 
fakement of navigation, and to the eUabiiibment 
:of manuAftures in the kingdom (brought from 
foreign countries), tbtt the mechanical and ufefui 
arts were greatly preferred to the pohte and liberal 
.iu tUc .tcigtx of EUzi^betli, We h^ve»-thereforQ 

only 
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only to mention,, that painting ftill continued to 
be of foreign growth, though England produced 
two perfons who are noticed as men of fome emi- 
nence, Nicholas Hilliard, a limner, jeweller^ and 

- goldfmith, whofe natural inclination for painting 
led him to copy after Holbein, while he was aa 
apprentice as a jeweller and 'ge)ldrmith. He con- 
fined himfelf chiefly to portraits, and was excellent 
in miniature. This artift was born in I547» and 
died in St. Martin's in the Fields, id-fg. Ifeac 
XDliver, another miniature-painter, was his pupil, 
and the virtuofi give his performances the prefer- 
ence. He died 'in BinckTriats xwo y^ars before his; 
mafter. . 

Engraving, as a branch of the mechanic arts, 
. met with great encouragement rn the reign of "Eft- 
,zabeth, and by the ixidcfatigablc indtiftry^ of the 
^i;(Clebrated Virtue in our times, forac capital pef- 

- forn[>an<ica,'anda lift of theartifts of repute in this 
.t^ranch, have been rcftorcd ; an account of whidi 
:the reader will' find at large inMr.Walpole's Artec* 

dotes of Painting in England, VoL J I. 
. , Mafic was likewifc at a low ebb, though Eliza* 
^ bcth endeavoured to revive a tafte both for vocal 

and inftruraental, fetring the example by her own 

performances^ but hiftpry and poetry received 
; con fide rable improvements from the immortal pen$ 

of Buchanan, Speafer, Shakcfpeate, iaftd Camden ; 
. of whom we fhall give coiusifc xne4x;airs in chrcv- 
-Bolo^cal order^ .-,.-.. 
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GEORGE BUCHANAN. 



(ArD. 1506,^ to 158a.) 



THIS celebrated hiflorlan, and Latin poet, was 
a native of Scotland, of whofc family wc 
have little or no account, except that his grand- 
father was a perfon concerned in trade, by wliofe 
6|}ure his father and mother were reduced to dif- 
treiled circumftances. George Buchanan was borti 
in the Shire of Lenox, in 1506; and his father 
dying while he was very young, the care of his 
education devolved on his mother, who was left 
ahnoft unprovided for, with five fons and three 
daughters. BUt by the kind affiftance of her bro- 
ther, Mr. James Ueriot, fhe was enabled to fend 
George to fchool, where his inclination for learn- 
ing recomn^i^nded him to the farther patronage and 
diflinguifhed attention of his uncie, at wbofe ex- 
pence he was fent to Paris, the univerfity in t^at 
city being then efteemed the beft in Europe. Biit 
the death of Mr. Heriot, after he had been two 
years at Paris,'depriving him of the means of pur- 
iuing his ftudies, he was obliged to return to Scot- 
land. It is obfeived, however, that if this altera- 
tion had; not happened, his bad flate of health 
alone would have forced him to leave-Paris. 

About 
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About the year 1524* having a define to acquire 
fome knowledge of military affairs, he made a cam- 
paign With the French auxiliariea, who came over 
to Scotland under the command of John duke of 
Albany, to affift in carrying on the war. againft 
[England, the French and the Scots beirvg in alli- 
ance againft Henry VHl. But the fatigues he under* 
went were too much for his delicate conftitution ; 
and this martial experiment occafioned him a fe- 
vere fit of illnefs, which confined him to bis bt:d 

! . during the enfuing winter- 

r In the fpring, however, he was fo well rcco* 

vered, that he went to the univcrfity of St. An» 
drcw's to learn logic, under the fanious Mr. John 
Mair, with whom he went a fecond time to Paris. 

' There he embraced the tenets of Luther, which be- 

gan to prevail in France about this time. Aftet 
ftruggling for near two years againA the mijeries of 
indigent circumftances, his great merit procured 
. him admiffion into the college of St. Barbe, where ' 
he became profeflbr of grammar, which he taught 
near three years, and acquired by it a decent fub- 
fiftence. At length, one of his pupils, Gilbert 
Kennedy, earl of Cafiils, a young Scotch noble- 
man, admirihg the converfation, and eft«eming 
die literary abilities of his countryman, engaged 
him folely as his tutor and companion, and they 
remained five years in France, after which rhev 
yelurned together to Scotland. The death of the 
earl of Caffil^, 101534, left Mr. Buchanan once 
jnorc without a patron-: xiwis circumftanceJ, he 
was preparing to return to France, when James V. 
fent for him, and made him preceptor to his natur 
ral fon, James Stuart, - afterwards tlie famous earl* 
of Murray, chofcn regent of Scotlaiidi when queen 
Mary was depofcd. But his evil gc?mus again in- 
terpofed to thwart his fortune^ lor havihg written ^ 
a:i[^tirical, but elegant Latiapoem> ii^tituled S m* 

M 5 . nium, 
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muWyAn whrch the ignonmce atid lazinefsof tfie 
Francifcan friars was fcverely lafhed, the pious 
fraternity were fo highly cxafperatcd, that they ac- 
cufcii him of athcifm and herefy. » This proof df 
tlieir. malice anfwercd no other piarpoft, but to 
animate our young poet to frcfh exertions of hi* 
^^in for fatire ; and the irregular lives of the friar* 
having furnilhed fufficicnt grounds, he was highly 
pleafed to iind in his royal patron an cncourager 
of his defigii. A conlpiracy againft James V. wa^ 
difcovered at this time, ^nd the Francifcans were 
fufpefted by the king to have been privy to it ; 
upon whieh he commanded Buchanan to write a 
poem againft them. It Ihould feem, however, as if 
the poet vi^as apprchenfive of the confequcnces to 
himfeif, of carrying matters too far, for he wrote- 
a iketch of his poem, fufceptible of a double in- 
terpretation. But the kfng, beipg ditpleafed^ at 
this evafion of his orders, pofitively enjoined him 
to lafh their vices, without difguife or refervcj 
which gave occafion to the celebrated Latin poetii 
of our author, intituled f ranciscakus. All the 
religious orders in Scotland now took the alarm, 
and vowcfd dcftruflion to the man who had the in-^ 
folence to expofe them to the fcorn and derifion oF 
fhe laity ; and though the king wa3 highly pleafcd 
with the performance, he had the meannefs to 
leave him to the mercy of the clergy, Buchanant 
teceivcd private intellfgcnce, that the Francri'can». 
had a ddign upon liis life, though of what nature 
his friends could not exaftly inform him ; but it 
foon appeared that they imended to liave htm burnt 
as a heretic ; for beii>g accufed of this capital crime; 
he was arreftedand imprifoned in the bcginniiig of 
the year iSZ^* Fortunately, however, he watched 
his opportunity, and while his keepers were aflcep, 
got out of his chamber-window, and made his efcape 
to Englaud )^di&over(;d« There> finding that 

Henry 
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Henry VIII. had fet oa foot a bloody :p6i:fcoatioA 
-againft botli Papifts and heretics, who didinot aon*- 
forth to the ^x articles, he went to Pailis, wher^ 
he hoped to find aa afylam from the vengeaiice of 
his enemies ; but unfortunately cardinal Beatoun^ 
who was his great ericmy, had been fent on at4 
cixibaffy from Scotland to the court of France, and 
)vas juft armved. Buchanan, tbererfore, thonoglyt. 
it moft adrifeable to retire toBbuxdeaux^, having 
received an. invitation from Andrea^s Govianus^ a 
celebrated profeffor of the civil lawv- who had been 
invited from his Siatbvie country, Portugal, to pre* 
iide at the head of a college newly founded in that 
city. Here Bud^nan taught the claflics, rhetoric^ 
hiftory, and poetry, in the public fciiools, for his 
fubfifl^nce, near three years, and at his kifure- 
hoiJTshe.corapofed four tragedies, .yepthu^ AUeflesi 
Bapi'iftay^XiA, a tranflati9n of the Meita of Euripiatsi 
JHe^ wrote them in compliance vvith tlie rules of the 
i^hoohy a new fable being required from the pro* 
feflbrs. every year ; and inftead of tiie trifling alle- 
gories ufuallyifumifhed upontbiefe ocdSaiidns in th^ 
French nniverfitiesv by whtoh the taile of theit 
youth for rational entertain aiien^ bad been* vitiated^ 
kointroduced regular draaiatfc pieces^ fdtinde^ oti 
kiftorical fads, and thus engaged the* ftade^Us ta 
imitate the antients. Such an improvement as 
this could not efcape die notice of tlie m6ft emi- 
nonti men in France, who highly approved it, and 
Bucbimian's reputation was circmlatod throughout 
the whole kingdom, to tlie nofmall mortification 
of the haughty cardinal.Be^toun, who wfote tei 
the archbifliop of fiourdeanx; informing him; that 
Buchanan vyas a profeffcd heretic, and- r^quefting 
ti^at he uVigJit be apprehended. But thedardinars 
letters falling, into, the hands of his fricnds,.he waV 
delivered fromithis fnaire \ and hiffpatron,-Andreai 
Covignus^ bei»g ibon after cordered .home by tho 
- M 6 kin^ 
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king of Portugal, and commanded to bring with 
him fome Jearncd men capable of teachmg philo- 
fophy and claffical learning in the irniveriity he 
had juft founded at Coimbra, Buchanan em^* 
braced this opportunity of avoiding the meditated 
vengeance of Beatoun and his clergy. 

While Govianas lived, Buchanan and the other 
learned men, who had followed him to Portugal^ 
met with all fuitable encouragement ; but after his 
death, the natural averfion of the Portuguefe to 
foreigners overcame their defire of improvement, 
and tliefe profeflbrs were extremely ill-ufed* ' Our 
authot^s poem againft the Francifcans, his eating 
meat in Lent, and his having advanced, in private 
converfation with fome Portagueie youth, that be 
thought St. Auflin's doctrines were more ^vourable 
^o tlie reformed, than to tlie Romifh religion, were 
made the grounds of an accufation of herefy ; in 
confcquence of which, he was feized and thrown 
into the prifon of the inquifition in the year 1549 ; 
but the hopes of convertii^ a.man of his great re* 
putation in. the learned world procured him tlie 
indulgence of a removal to a monaftery, to be in- 
truded in the myfteries of the holy Roman Ca- 
tholic faith by the monks, who, by his own ac- 
count, treated him with great civility. It wa» 
during this confinement that he tranilated tliePfalms 
of David into elegant Latin verfe. 

in 1 551 1 by the intereft of fome of his pupils of 
£ftindion, the king ordered, that he fhould be fet 
at liberty ; and to indemnify him for his impri- 
ibnment, he now fuppiied him. iLberally li^ith mo- 
sey for his current expences^ . and prdtnifed him 
jprcft^Oient. But Buchanan, having no opinion of 
Foitogufe faith, and having already experienced 
their treachery, obtained a paiTport to return to 
England, and embarked on board a (hip then in 
Ih^ haib^ur of Lifiioto, taking in a cai^o for Lon^ 

.k dojj. 
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6on. Th« confufion that prevailed in the councils 
of Edward Vl.^ during Jvi$ minority, did not feem 
to proinife any §1*631 eacouragement to Itteratirre : 
Buchanan therefore returned again to France in 
1552* Our author was now famous all over 
Europe for his great learning, but more particu* 
larly for the elegance and corrednefs of his L^titt 
poetry, a fpcctmen of which he had prefcntcd to 
the renowned Cliarles V. emperor of Germany, in 
a fmall complimentary poem, while he refidcd at 
Bourdeaux ; and copies of it had beeil difperfed in 
Spain and Germany by order of his Imperial Ma- 
jefty. The principal nobility of France^ there- 
fore, thought it an honour to proted and encour* 
age him upon bis return to Paris i an.i this gave 
him an opportunity of publifhing his tragedy of 
Jephtbain the moll advantageous manner ; Charles 
de Coffi, mardial of France, permitting iiim the 
honour to dedicate it to him. Buchanan, in re* 
turn, made fo juft an culogium on the charader 
of that great man, that the marfhal, highly pleafed 
with this well-judged compliment, gave him an 
invitation to fettle in Piedmont, with genteel ap- 

E ointments, in quality of perceptor to his fon. 
uchanan accepted the ofler, and palled iive years* 
very agreeably with this youth, employing the 
hours of fccefs from his charge in the ftudy of the 
Scriptures and polemical authors, with a view of' 
forming his own opinion on the controverfies 
which at this time involved allEorope in religious 
fduds. - 

> Me returned to Scotland about the year 1560, 
and finding theRefoririation in a.iiianner eftabliihedi 
there, he openly renounced the Komifh religion^ 
and deciared'himfelf a Proteftant. He was fliortly 
after made principal of St. Leonard's coHege, in the ' 
tmiverfity of St. Andrew's., where he for fonter 
years tax^lit philoib]p4iy i aiid ^ i^fts kiiarf-houml 
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>ne coI]me4. together all bis poems'^ excepting fojch 
of them as were in the halids of his friends, and 
pf which lie *had no copies. In 1657 he. .was, 
thoisgh a layman, appointed moderator of the ge- 
neral iaflembly of the church of Scotland. He wat 
alio at>poiniedi by the Elates of tlie kingdom, pre* 
ceptof to the young .king, Jatnes. VI« afterwatxls 
king df Great Britain. .That prince was accord- 
ingly fome years under his tuition ; and it is ^faid, 
that when it was afftenyards pbferved to Inm, that 
he had made his majefty a. pedant, he replied, 
•* that it wJis the beft he could make of him/* 
When the:ci^il diflenfions broke fprth between 
queen Mary ?rhd lier fubjcfts, he joined the party 
in oppofition to the queen', amd became 9 favourite 
of the earl of Murray^ chpfen regent of Scotland,: 
by whofe order he wrote- a- piece^ intituled ThtDt^ 
UQion^ containing very fevere reflexions on th* 
chara£ler and cohduft of Mary ; fgr which his 
memory has beenafperfed^ as a writer, by all Po-. 
piHi hiftorians, and by thofe who have undertaken 
the more than Herculean labour of endeavouring^ 
to' exculpate that weak and vicious woman. 

. In 1568, Buchanan was chofen one of the com« 
miflioners, who were fent to England to accufbi 
queen Mary of the lieinous crime of being privy to 
the murder of her hufband lord Darnley ; and upon 
His return, he had the revenues of the abbey of 
Crofs Bi^uel afltgned to him for life* He! wat 
aifo made direAor: of the cluncer^ ; oho of tb«' 
lords of the council ; and finally, lord privy-feaL 
Bc^os all tiiefd promtti^ns and emolumentsi, it is 
ftid, that queen Elizabeth ailowqd him « f^nfioa- 
of one hundred pounds yearly. 

This feems not probable ;: but ihe iappears occa^ 
ikmally to hbve made him ..ptefedts^ He employed 
the • ren»ining thirteen lyeafs of. Ilia life chifjfly ia . 
bierary jpuduits. ^ and fran^ lb3 time he. was: ^^ 

^*, cihployed 
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'^tnfloyed'iiv thh 'public fervicc of 'hi J doiintrjr, he;^;^, 
(direfted his ftudics to -thofe importaTit fubjctftsjf. * 
pohtics and hiftoty. His. two laft perfor'mailces 6f ' 
this kind, were his celebrated traft, D^ Jure Regni 
'€tpud Scot OS ^ and his Hiftory of Scotland ; both oiF 
therti by inrpartial judges are efteemcd as mafterly 
frodudions ; but, favouring tlie principles of de^ 
mocratic government, they were both condemned 
by the ftates,. and on the publication of the hiftory, 
the author was cited to appear before the lords of 
the privy-council, to be refponfibie for fome bold 
political truths, faid to be of ^ dangerous ten- , 
dency ; but he died before the day appointed for 
his appearance. The king was likewife highly in- 
cenfed at foitie paflages which were unfavourable 
to the royal prerogative; and. this being told to 
Buchanan during his illnefs, he faid, with the cool 
indifference of a ftoic philofopher, *' that his ma- 
•' jetty's anger gave him little or no concern, a» 
** he was (hortly going to a place where there were 
♦' few kings." 

- We are told likewife, that a Ihort time before 
he expired, he called for his fervant, enquired how 
much money he had belonging to him ; and find- 
ing it infufficient for his burial, he ordered him to 
diftribute it among the poor. Upon ^Vhich the 
fervant defired to know, who, in that cafe, would 
defray the expence of his funeral. To this Bu- 
chanan replied, ** That he was very indifferent 
♦"* about that ; for if he were once dead, if they 
" would not bury him, they might ht him lic^ 
*' where he was, or throi^^ his corpfe where they 
*^ pleafed." And perfifting in his refolution, the 
magiftracy of Edinburgh were obliged to bury hinj 
at the public expence. 

His'death happened on the 5th pf September^* 
1582, when he was in •the' 76th ^ear^of his age.* 

, JBifliop 
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Biihop Burnet fays of the writing of Buc&amrs 
that there appears in tliem, " not only aii the beauty 
*' and graces of the Latin tongue, out a vigour of 
*^ mind and quicknefs of thought, far beyond 
'* Beml^o, or the other ItalianSr who at that time 
** afFeded to revive the purity of tlie Roman ftylc. 
*' It wasj)ut a feeble imitation of Tully in them ; 
•^' but his ftyle is fo natural and- nervous, and hit 
** lefloxions on things fo folid (befides his immor- 
** tal poems, in which he fbews howi well he 
«* could imitate all the Ronun poets, in thei^ 
*' &veral ways of writing, that he who com* 
** pares them will be often tempted to compare 
•• the copy with the original), that he is juftly 
*' reckoned the grcateft and beft of Qur modem 
*' authors. 

Thuanus fays, that ** Buchanan, being old, be- 

V gan i^^ write the hiftory of his ov^n country ;► 
*• and aitiioug^b, according to the genius of hi» 
** nation, he i'ometimes inveighs againft crowned 
** heads with fc verity, yet that work is written 

V with fo liiuch purity,, wit,, and judgment, that 
••• it docs net appear to be the pi?odu6tion of a man 
** who pgiTed ^ii his days in the duft of a fchool, 
** but of one who has been all his life-time con- 
*• verfant in the mo ft in^portant affairs of ftate. 
** Such was the greatnefs of his mind, and the fe- 

V licity of his genius, that the meannefs of his. 
" condition and fortune has not hindered Bucha- 
*• nan from judging rightly of things of the- 
•*greateft moment^ or. from writing concerning 
** them with a great deal of judgment." 

Dr. Robcrtfon remarks^ tliat '*the happy genius- 
** of Buchanan, equally formed to excel in profe 
** and in verfe, more various, more original, and 
** more elegant, than that of almoft any other mo- 
** deru, who has written in Latini reflefls, with; 

*• regard 
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'* regard to this particular, tlie greateit luftre on « 
** his country/' With refpeft to his hiftory, the 
doctor obfervesy ** if his accuracy and impartiality 
'* had been, in any degree, equal tp the elegance of 
^' his taftc, and to the purity and vigour of his 
^* ftyle, his hiftory might be placed on a level with 
*' the moft admired compoiitioas of the ancients. 
** But, . inftead of riejefting the improbable tales 
** of chronicle writers, he was at the utmoft 
** pains to. adorn them, and hath cloatlied witb 
*'* all the beauties and graces of fiftion thofe le-' 
** gends which formerly had only its wildnefs and 
•* extravagance.'* 

Moft of Buchanan's pieces have palled through 
many editions feparately : but a compleat edition 
of his works was pubiifhed at Edinburgh, in tw.a 
volumes, folio, in 1704, and which was reprinted 
in 17 15- 

%* Autbcrkies. Gcorgii Bochanant .Vka, ab 
ipfo^ fcripta'biennio ante mortem, et Poematibus 
ptasfixa. Sir James Melvil's Memoirs, Lond. edit. 
1 7 j2. Mackenzie's Lives and Characters of Scotch 
Writers. Dr« *R<xbertfoh*s Hiftory of Scotland. 
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The life of 
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IBDMITND SPENSE 

i. . ' • 

:/ [A.'D. 1572, to I J96.] 

«' ■ I , 

EDMUNp SPENSER was born in London, 
and educated at Pembroke-hall in Cambridge, 
«^hcrc- he took the degree of batchclor oT arts in 
Ic72.i^i4'^f ipaftercf artsii^ 1576*. Tli« acqaefnts 
of the birth -and family of tVis great, i¥>arl -are' b^t 
obfcure and imperfcft, and at bis firft fettirfg.out 
into life, lii« fortune and intereft feemto have 
been very inconfiderable. After be had continued 
Tome time at college, and had laid that foundation 
of learning, which, joined to his natural geniu^ 
qualified him to rife to fo great reputation as a 
poet, he flood for a fellowfhip, in competition 

• with a gentleman in holy orders, in which he 
v.as unfuccefsful. This difappointment, joined 
with the narrownefs of his circumflances, forced 
him to quit the univerfity ; and we find him next 
refiding at the houfe of a friend in the norths 
where he fell in love with his Rofalind, whom he 
finely celebrates in his paftoral poems, and of 
whole cruelty he hath Written fuch pathetic com - 

^ plaints. - It is probable, that about this time, 

Dpenfer'a. genius began firft to diftinguifli itfelf ; 

. . foe 
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-ft>r The Shsepherd's Calendar, which is fo full of 
,bis uaprofperous paflioa for Rofalind, was amongft 
ihe firft. of his works of note, ; >aad the iuppofitioa 
.is ^ftrengjljieaed by the ' confideration of poetry 
being frequently the off-fpring of love and retire* 
.rnent. This work he addreficd, by a Ihort dedi* 

* -cation, to the Mecaenasof his age, the immortal Sir 
:Philip Sidney, a gentkinan then in the higheft ro* 
^putation, who for wit ,and gallantry was the moft 
popular of all the courtiers ofhis age ; and, as he was 
^liimfelf a writer, excelling in the fabulous or inr- 
-trejitive part of poetry, it is no wonder that hi 
(Was ftnick with our author's genius, and became 
ienfible of his . merit., A ftory is told of himi hif 
Mr- Hughes, whicli does great honour tp the hu^ 

> iinanity and penetration of Sidney,, and to the ex** 
jtellent genius of Spenfer. It is faid that our poet 
-was a ftranger to this gentleinan, when he bepn 
4o write his Fairy Queen, and that he took occa- 
;fion to go to Lcicefter-houfe, and introdude him* 
ieif, by ibxding >in to him a copy of the ninth 
iCanto of the firft book of that poem. Sidney was 
nn^h furprifed with the defcripiion of defpair in 
.that canto, and is faid to have (hewn an unufual 
ikind of tranfport on the difcovery of fo new and 
«tincoiomon a genius. Aftei: he had read fome 
dOanzas^ he turned to his fteward, and bid him 
give the perfon who brought .thofeverfes fifty 
pounds ; but, upon reading the next ftanza, het 
ordered the fum to be doubled. The fteward was 
no lefs furprized than his matter, and thought it 
his duty to make fome delay in executing fo fudden/ 
^nd lavifh a bounty ; but upon reading ooe ftanza 
more, Sidney raifed the gratuity to two hundred 
pounds, and commanded the fteward to give 
it immediately, left a$ he read f^o-theriheJiiight bb 
tempted to give away hrs^ whole eftate. From this^ 
time he admitted the authoj^j^o his acq^uaintance and . 
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converfation, mid prepared the way for his beings 
knowa^ aiid^ received at court. Though this feemed^ 
apromiiing omeiH to be thus introduced to courf^. 
yet he did not inflantly reap any advantage from it^ 
He was indeed created poet kureat to>que€n Eliza- 
l>eth> but be for fome time wore ar barren Izurttf 
and poflefledthe place without the penfion. Lord- 
treafurer .Burleigh, whc confidcred the mechanic 
and ufeful arts as more important in a riiing conu* 
mercial flaie^ than^the polits, is accufed of inter- 
cepting the queen's fevours to thif yi^happy, great 
genkis* As misfortune ; have the firongeft in<- 
fiucnce on' elegant andpciiihed minds, fo it was no 
ii^onder that Spehfer was much deprefled by the 
cold reception he met with from-the great. 

Thefe difcouragements gieatly funk ourauthorV 
fpirits ; and accoFdingly wc find him pouring out' 
-his heart in complaints of fo injurious and unde^ 
ierved a treatment-, which, probably,, would have- 
been lefs unfortunate to him, if his noble patron, 
Sir Philip' Sidney, by his employments abroad^ 
and the ihare he had in the Low- Country wars^ 
had not been obliged to be frequently, and for a 
long time together, abfent from court. In a poemi 
called, The Ruins of Time, which was written 
fome time after Sidney's death, the author feems to 
alludfi.to the difcouragements juft mentioned,^ in the 
following ftanza; 

*' O grief of griefs, O gall'; of alt godd hearts !' 
** To fee that virtue Ihould defpifed be, 

*^ Of fuch as 6t& were saifed for virtue's parts, 
^* And now broad*fpreading,. like an aged tree^ 
** Let none Ihoot up that nigh them planted be ; 

** O let not thofe^ of whom the mufe is fcorned«. 

^^ Alive, QT: de^. l>c by the mik adorned." 

Thclk 
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'Tbcfe lines are certainly meanit to refied on Bur* 
9^gh for negle£ling him.; and the lord-treafurer 
afterwards conceived an hatred againft him, for 
the latire which he apprehended was levelled at 
faim, -in Mother Hubbard*$.Tale. In this poem, 
the author has, ?in the moft lively manner, jpointed 
oiit the misfortune of depending on court-favourSy 
in the.following beautiful lines : 

** EtiH little fcnoweft thou, that haft not try'd, 
** What hell it is in fuing long to bide, 
^* To lofe'good days, that might be better fpent) 
"** To wafte long nights in penfive difcontent ; 
"** To ipeed to-day, to be put back to-^morrow, 
^* To feed in hope, to pine with fear and forrow ; 
•* To have thy prince's grace, yet want her poers^ 
*• To have thy alking, yet wait many yezrs, 
To fret thy foul with crofles, and with care, 
To eat thy heart, through comfortlefs defpair; 
** To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run, 
** To fpend, to give, to want, to be widone.** 

As this was very vauth tiic author's cafe, it pro* 
bably was this particular paiTage in that poem which 
• gave offence ; for, as Hughes very elegantly ob- 
ferves, even the fighs of a miferable man are lome- 
times refented as an affront, by him who is the 
OQcafion of them. There is a ftory, related by 
fome as a matter of faQ commonly reported at that 
time, which refleSs upon the charafterof Bur- 
leigh ; hut it is difcredited by Dr. Birch, and other 
Judicious litAorJans and critics, becaufe die fame 
circumftances are recorded to have happened to a 
poet of inferior merit, and the poetical petition 
h^e givenas Spenfer*s compoiition is afcribedto 
the inferior bard. 

It is faid, tliat upon his prefenting fome poems 
to the queen^ ihe ordered him a gr^uity of one 

hundred 
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hundred pounds ; but 'the iord^trcafurcr Burleigh 
objetting to if, ftid, with fom^ fcorn of the poet, 
of whofe merit he was totarlly ignorant, '* Whatj^r 
all this for a fong V* The queen replied,. ** Then 
give him what is reafon.** Spcnfer fbt ibme time : 
waited, but had the mortiiiication' to find himfelf^ 
drfappointed of her majefty'sbounty. Upon this ' 
he took an opportunity to prefcnt a paper to queen • 
Elizabeth, in the manner of a petition, in which- 
he reminded her of the brder ftie had givenj in the 
following lines : 

V I was promis'd on a time 

•* To have reafon for my thyme, ' 

•* From that time, unto this feafon, 

** I received hor rhyme, nor reafon.*^ 

This paper, we arc told, produced thft intended 
cffeft, and the que^i, after fharply reproving the 
treafurep, immediately direfled the payment of the 
hundred pounds fhe had firft omcred. In the year 
1579, he was fent abroad by the earl of Leicefter, 
as' appears by a copy of Latin vferfes, dated from 
Leicefter-houfe, and addreflfed to hi$ friend Mr. 
Hervey ; but Mr, Huglics has not been able to de- 
termine in what fcrvice he was employed. 

When the lord Grev of Wilton was chofen de- 
puty of Ireland, Spenfer was recommended to-be - 
ji^is fecretary. This drew him ovier to another king- 
dom, and fettled him in afcene of life very difRrent 
from what he had formerly known, but, that he 
underftood and difcharged his employment with 
flciJl and capacity,. appears fuificieritly by; his dif- 
courfe on the ftate of Ireland, in which there are • 
many folid and judicious remarks, that fhe w hina - 
no lefs qualified for the bufinefs of the ftate, than ' 
for the entertainment of the mufes. His life was 
now freed frpm the difficulties under which i( had. < 

- hitherto 
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hitherto ftraggled ; but the' lord Grey being rc-_ 
called in 1582, S.peiifer resumed with him to Eng- ' 
land,, where he feeitis to have contintied till the 
untimely death of his gallant patron Sir Philip 
Sidney, in 15864 with which cataftrophe he was. 
deeply aiFeded^ His fervices to the crown," inhii 
ftation of fecretary to the lord-dcputv, were-rc- 
compenfed by a grant from queen Elizabeth of threef * 
thoufand acres of land in the county of Cork. 
This induced him to refide in Ireland. His houfe. 
Svas at Kilcolman; and the river Mulla, which he 
has, more than once, fo finely introduced in his 
poems, ran through his grounds* Much about this, 
time he contracted an intimate friendfhip with the 
great and learned Sir "Walter Raleigh, who was 
than a captain under the lord Grey. ^ His elegant 
poem, called, Colin Clout's come Home again, in.! 
whith Sir Walter Raleigh is defcribed under the: 
name of the Shepherd of the Ocean, is a beautiful ' 
memorial of this friendfhip, which took its rife from 
a fimilarity of tafte in the polite arts, and wlxicli- 
he agreeably defcribes, with a foftnefs and delicacy 
peculiar to him* Sir Walter afterwards fixed him 
in the el&em of queen Elizabeth, through whofc 
recommendations her Mkjefty read his writings. 

He now fell in love a fecond-time with a mer- 
chant's daughter, in which, fays Mrs. Cooper, au^ 
thor of TheMufe's Library, he was more fuccefs* 
ful than in his firft amour. He wrote upon this 
oficafrona beautiful epithalamium, which h^ pre-* 
fen ted to the lady on the bridaMay, and it has 
configned that day and her to immortality. In 
this pleafant, eafy* fituation, our excellent poet 
finifhod the celebrated poem of Th^ Fairy Queen, 
which was begun and continuedat different inter- 
vals of time, and of which he at firft publifhed only 
the three firft'books. To- thefe were added three 
more, in a foUowingedition, but^iicfix laft boQk& 
^: J (excepting 
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(excepting tlie two camtos on fiflutability)^were un« 
fortunately loft by his fervant, whom be had in 
hafte fent before him to England ; . for though he 
pafiediiis life for fome time very fereaely here, yet 
a train of misfortunes ftill purfued him, and in the 
rebellion of the earl of Deunond. he was plundered 
and deprived of his.efiate. This diftrefs forced him 
to return to Esngiand, where, for want of fuch ja 
noble patron as Sir Philip Sidney,^ he was plunged 
into new calamities. It is faid by Mr. Hughes^ 
that Spenfcr furvived his patron about twelve years, • 
and died the' fame year with his powerful enemy the 
lord Burleigh, 1598* He was buried, fays he, in 
\V^eftminfter-Abbey, near the famous Geoffcry 
Chaucer, as he had defired. His obfequies were 
attended by the poets of that time, and others, who 
paid the laft honours to his memory* Several copies 
©f vcrfes were thrown into his grave, with the pens 
that wrote them, and his monument was erefted 
at the charge of Robert Devereux, the unfortunate 
earl of EiTex. 

This is the account, given by the editor of his 
woiks, of the death of Spenfer; and he is fup- 
ported by the authority of Camden. But in a 
work of fome reputation, we find a different rela- 
tion delivered upon probable grounds. The inge- 
nious M/. Drummond of Hawthorndcn, a noble 
wit of Scotland, had an intimate correfpondence 
with all the literati of his time who refided at Lon- 
don, particularly the famous Ben Jonfon, who 
had fo bigh an opinion of Mr. Drununond's abili- 
ties, that he took a journey into Scotland in order 
to converfe with him, and flayed fome time at his 
houfe at Hawthornden* jAfter Ben Jonfon de- 
parted, Mr. Drummond^ careful to retain what 
pailed between them» wrote down thb heads of 
their converfation ; which he publifhed amongfl 
his poems and Hiftory of the Five Jamefesy kings 

of 
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6( Scotland. Amongft other particulars there is 
this : **'Bcii Jonfon told itie, that Spcnfer*s good$ 
were robbed by the Irifh in Defmond's rebellion, 
his houfe and a little child of bis burnt, and he 
and his wife nearly . efcapW ; that he afterwards 
died in King-ftreet, Dublin, by abfolute want o( 
bread; and that he refufed twenty pieces fent 
him by the earl of Effex, and gave this anfwer to 
the perfon who brolight them, " That he was furc 
** he had no time to fpend them.'* 

We have very few anecdotes of the private life 
of this great poet, and this hiuft be a mortification 
to all lovers of the mufes, as he was the greateft 
ornament of his profeflion, in the age in which he 
lived. No writer ever found a nearer way to the 
heart, and his verfes have a peculiar happinefs of 
recommending the author to our friendfhip, as 
well as railing our admiration. One cannot read 
him without fancying one's-felf tranfported into 
fairy-land, and there converfing with the graces in 
that enchanted region. In elegance of thinking 
and fertility of imagination, few of our Englilh 
authors have approached him, and no writers ever 
poflefled equal power to awake the fpirit of poetry 
in others. Cowley owns that he derived infpiration 
from him: the celebrated Thomfon, the author 
of the Seafons, juftly efleemed one of our beft dc- 
fcriptive poets, ufed to fay, that he formed himfelf 
upon Spenfer : and how clofely he purfued his 
model, and how nobly he has imitated him, who- 
ever reads his Caftle of Indolence wi];h tafte, wil^ 
readily confefs. Mr. Addifon, ^n his Chara&ers 
of the Englifh poets, addreiTed to Mr. Sacheverel^ 
thus fpeaks of Spenfer ; 

" Old Spenfer next, warm'd with poetic rage, 
** In ancient talcs amus'd a barbarous age ; , 
Vol.11. N *' An 
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* An age, -that yet uncultivate and rude, 

* Where'er the poet's fancy led, purfu'd 

* Thro* pathlefs fields, and unfrequented floods, 

* To dens of dragons, and enchanted woods. 

* But now the myftic tale, that pleas'd of yore, 
' Can charm an underftanding age no more; 
' The long-fpyn allegories fulfome grow, 

* While the dull moral lies too plain below.* 

* We view well pleafed at diftanceall the fights r% 

* Of arms, and palfries, battles, fields, and fights,. > 

* And damfels indiftrcfs, and courteous knights. ^ 
' But when we look too near, the fhades decay, 

* And all the pleafing landfcape fades away." 

It is agreed on all hands, that the diftrefles of 
our author helped to (horten his days ; and, indeed, 
when his extraordinary merit is confidered, he had 
the hardeft meafure of almoft any of our poets. It 
appears fr©ra different accounts, that he was of an 
amiable, fweet difpofition, humane and generous 
in his nature. Befides the Fairy Queen, and his 
Shepherd's Calendar, we find he had written many 
other pieces, moft of which are loft. Amongit 
thefe, the moft confiderable were nine comedies, 
in imitation of the comedies of his admired. Ariofto, 
infcribed with the names of the nine mufes. The 
reft which we find mentioned in his letters, 
and thofe of his friends, are his Dying Pelican, 
his Pageants, Dudleyana, The Canticles pa- 
raphrafed, Ecclefiaftcs, Seven Pfalms, Houfe 
of our Lord, Sacrifice of a Sinner, Purgatory, A 
Seven Night's Slumber, the Court of Cupid and 
Hell of Lovers. It is likcwife faid he had Written 
a treatife in profe, called, The Englifti Poet ; as 
for the Epithalamium, Thamefis, and his Dreams, 
both mentioned by himfelf in one of his letters, 
Mr. Hughes thinks they are ftillprefervcd, though 

under 
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under difierent names. It appears from what is 
faid of the Dreams, by his friend Mr. Hervey, that 
they were m imitation of Petrarch's Vifions. 

The works of Spenfer will never perifh ; thougk 
he has introduced nnnecefiarily many obfolete terms 
•into them, there is a flow of poetjry, an elegance of 
fentimentf a fund of imagination, and an en-* 
chanting enthufiafm, which will fecure him the, 
applaufes of pofterity, while any lovers of poetry 
remain. We find but httle account of the family 
which Spenfer left behind him, only that in a few 
particulars of his life, prefixed to the laft folio 
cation of his works, it is faid, that his great- 
grandfon, Hugolin Spenfer, after the reftoration of 
king Charles 11. was invefted by the court of claims 
with fo much of the lands as could be found to 
have been his anceftor's. 1 here is another re- 
markable paflage, of which, fays Hughes, I can 
give the reader much better afiurance : ihat a per- 
fon came over from Ireland, in king William's 
time, to folicit the fame affair, and brought witli 
hirxi letters of recommendation, as a defcejidant of 
Spenfer. His name procured him a favourable re- 
ception, and he applied particularly to Mr. Con- 
greve, by whom he was generoufly recommended 
to the favour of the earl of Halifax, then at the 
head of the treafury ; by whofe means he obtained 
his fuit. This man was fomewhat advanced in 
years, and might be the peribn before-mentioned, 
who had pofTibly recovered only fome part of his 
eftate at firft, or had been difturbed in the pofief- 
fion of it. He could give no accouiij of the works 
of his anceftor, which are wanting, and which are 
therefore in all probability irrecoverably loft. The 
following ftanzas are faid to be thofe with whicti 
Sir Philip Sidney was firft ftfuck. 

Na From 
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From him returning, fad and comfortlefs^ 

As on the way together we did fare, 
XVe met that villain (God from him me bkfs !) 

Thatcurfcd wight, whom I efcaped whylcar, 
A man of heJl, that calls himfelf Defpair ; 

Who fiift us greets^ and after fair areeds 
Of tidings ftrange, and of adventures rare^ 
^ So creeping clofe, as fnake in hidden weed^, 
Inquireth of our ftates, and of our knightly deeds. 
Which when he knew, and felt our feieble hearts 

Embos'd with bole, and bitter biting grief. 
Which love had lanced with his deadly darts, 

With wounding words, and terms of foul reprief. 

He pluck'd from us all hope of due relief, 
Thaterft us held in love of lingVing life ; 

Then hopelefs, heartlefs, 'gan the cunning thief^ 
J^erfuade us did, to flint all farther ftrife, 
T o me he lent this rope, to him a rufty knife. 

The following is the Pidure of the Cave of 

Despair. 

The darkfome cave they enter, where they find. 

That cuifed ma4i, low fitting on the ground, 
Muiing full fadly in his fullen mind ; 

His grcafy locks, long growing, and unbound, 
DiforderM hung about his fhoulders round. 

And hid his face ; thro* which his hollow cync 
Looked deadly dull; and flared as aflound ; 

His raw- bone cheeks, thro' penury and pine. 
Were fhrunk into his jaws, as he did never dine. 

His garmenis nought, but maixy ragged clouts. 
With thorns together pinn'd and patched wa$, 

The which his naked fides he wrapt abouts; 
And him bcfide, , there lay upon the grafs 

A dreary corfc, whofe life away did pafs, 

. AU 
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All wallowed in his own, yet lukewarm^Iood, 
That from his wouni yet welled afrefh alas ; 

In which a rufly knife faft fixed flood, 
•And made an open paflage for the guftiing flood. 

It would be an injury to Spenfer*s memory to 
difmifs his life without a few remarks on that 
• inafterly performance, which has placed him among 
the foremoft of our poets. * The work 1 mean is 
his allegorical poem of the Fairy Queen. Sir 
William Temple, in his Eflay oii Poetry, ftys, 
'** That the religion of the Gentiles had been woven 
into the contexture of all the ancient poetry with 
an agreeable mixture, which made the moderns 
afFeft to give that of Chriftianity a place alfo in 
their poems ; but the true religion was not found 
to become fiftions fo well as the falfe one had done, 
■and all their attempts of this kind fcemed rather, 
to debafe religion, than heighten poetry. Spcnfer 
•endeavoured to fupply this with morality, and to 
make inftruftion, inftead of ftory, the fabjeft of 
tin epic poem. His execution was excellent, and 
•his flights of -fancy very noble and high. But his 
•defign was poor ; and his moral lay fo bare, that 
It loft the efFeft, It is true; the piil was gilded, 
but fo thin, that the colour and the tafte were eafily 
difcovered." — Mr. Thomas Rhymer aflerts, tliat 
'Spenfer may be reckoned the firft of our heroid 
]r»oetsr *' He had," fays he, *' a large fpirit, a 
Iharp judgmetitj and k genius for heroic poetry, 
■perhaps above, any that ev*er wrote fince Virgil; but 
our misfortune is, he wanted -a true idea, and loft 
himfelf by following an unfaithful guide. Though ' 
befides Homer and Virgil he had read Taflb, yet 
he rather fuffered himfelf to be mifled by Atioflo, 
\yith whom blindly rambling on marvels and ad- 
ventures, he makes no confcience of probability ; 
kU is fenciful and chimerical, without any unifor- 

N 3 , .mity. 
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mrty, or without any foundation in troth ; in a 
word, his poem is pcrfeft Fairy-land." Thus far 
Sir William Temple, ' and Ml*. Rhymer ; let us 
now attend to the opinion of a greater name, Mr, 
Dryden, who in his dedication of his tranflation of 
Juvenal, thus proceeds : ** TheEnglifh have only 
to boaft of Spenfer and Milton in heroic poetry, 
who neither of them wanted either genius or learn- 
ing to have been perfeft poets, and yet both of them 
are liable to many cenfures ; for there is no unifor- 
mity in the defign of Spenfer; he aims at the ac- 
complifhment of no one a£tion ; he raifes upahero 
for every one of his adventures, and endows each 
of them with fome particular moral virtue, which 
renders them all equal, without fubordination, or 
preference : every one is valiant in his own legend ; 
only we muft do him the juftice to obferve, that 
magnanimity, wliich is the character , of prince 
j^rthur, lliines throughout the whole pcemi and 
fuccours the reft when they are in diftrefs. The 
original of every knight was then living in the 
co'j^rt of queen Eliza^th, and he attributed to each 
p{ them that virtue which he thought moft confpi* 
cuous in them ; an ingenious piece of flattery, 
though it turned not much to his account. Had 
be lived to have finiihed his poem in the remaining 
legends, it had certainly been more of a piece ; 
but could not have been perfect, becaufe the model 
was not true. But prince Arthur, or his chief pa- 
tron. Sir Philip Sidney, dying before him, dc- . 
f rived the poet both of means and fpirit to accom- 
plifli his defign. For the reft, his obfolcte lan- 
guage, and ill choice of his ftanzas, are faults but 
of the fecond magnitude ; for notwithftanding the 
firft, he is ftill intelligible, at leaft after a little 
praftice : and, for the laft, he is more to be ad- 
mired ; that, labouring under fuch difadvantages, 
his verfes are fo numerous, fo various^ and fo 

bar- 
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ftarmonious, that only Virgil, whom ht haspro* 
fefledly imitated, hath furpafled him 'among the 
Romans -; arid only Waller among the' English;** 

Mr. Hughes'juftly obferves, that the -chief merit' 
of this poem coniiftS in that farprifiBg vein of fa- 
bulous invention whith runs through it, and en- 
riches it every where- with imaginary defbriptiohs, 
more than we meet with in anymodfern poeiti^ 
The author feems to be pofleffed of aieind of poe- 
tical magic ; and the figures he calls up to our view, 
rife-up^'fo thick upon us, that we are at once 
piealed and diftrafted with the inexhauftible va- 
riety of them ; fo that his faults may, in a manner, 
be imputed to his excellencies. His abundance be- 
trays him into excefs ; arid his judgment is over- 
borne by the torrent of his imagination. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Warton feems to have 
given the moft accurate^ candid criticifm on this 
celebrated poem, of all the writers on this delicate 
-fubjeft, 

*' If the Fairy Queen be deftitutc of that ar- 
rangement and oeconomy which epic feverity re- 
quires, yet we fcarCely regret the lofs of thefe, 
while their place is fp amply fupplied by fometliing 
which more powerfully attracts us ; fomething 
-which engages the afFeftions, the ifeelings of the 
heart, rather than the cold approbation of the head. 
If there be any poem, whofe graces pleafe, becaufc 
they are (ituated beyond the reach of art, and where 
the force and faculties of creative imagination de- 
light, becaufe they are unaffifted and unrcftraincd 
by thofe of deliberate judgment, it is this : .In 
reading Spenfer, if the critic is not fatisfied, yet 
the reader is tranfported." 

Spenfer's works were puljlifhed in 6 vols. lamo. 
by Mr. John Hughes, with an account of his life 
•and a gloflary. Reprinted in 1750." Dr. Birch 
publifhpd an edition of the Fairy Queen, 3 vob« 
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in 4to. 1751. Three more editions of this poem 
were publifhed in 1758. In 17341 Dr. Jortin 
ptiblifhed remarks on tJpenfer's poems in 8vo. 
And lallly, Mr. Warton publifhed Obfervatiqns on 
the Fairy Queen, which y^ereio well received, that 
a fecond edition was publilhed in 1762. Thefe 
being the fevcral authorities fron> which our me- 
moirs of this celebrated poet are taken, it is need"* 
lefs to add any other. 
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The Life of 



WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE* 



(A. D. 1564, to 1613.) 



WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, the immor- 
tal father of the Britifh theatre, the glory 
of his age and of his countiy, was the fon of Mr. 
John Shakefpeare, and .was born at Stratford upon 
Avon in Warwickshire, in April,, 1S^4» ^^ ^^ 
public records of that town, the family from which 
he wafe defcended, are mentioned as pcrfons of 
good figure and fafhion in that place, and of the 
raftk of gentry. His father, who was a confider- * 
able dealer in wool, being encumbered with a lar^c 
family of ten children, could afford to give his el- 
deft ion but a flender education. He had bred 
him at a free-fchool, where he acquired what Latin 
he was mafter of; but the narro^vnqfs of his cir- 
cumftances, and the waut of his ajQiftance at home, 

forced 
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forced his father to withdraw him from thfence, and 
thereby prevented his receiving any farther advaii* 
tage from fcholaftic -inftruAion. 

Upon his quitting. the grammar-fchool, he feems 
to have eAlirely devoted himfelf to that way of 
living which his father purfued ; and, in order to 
Settle in the world in. a fanlily manner, he thought 
fit to marry while' he was yet very young. His 
wife was the daughter of one Hatchway, fa id to' 
have been a fubftantial yeoman in ^the neighbour- 
hood of Stratford. 

In this kind of domeftic obfcurity he continued 
for fome time, till, by an unhappy iirftance of 
mifconduft, lie was obliged to quit the place of 
his nativity, and take flielter in London ; which 
fortunately proved the occafion of difplayjng his 
fublime genius for dramatic poetry. He hcid the 
misfortune to fall into ill -company. Among thefe 
were fome who made a frequent praftice of deer- 
fteaiing, and who engaged Ijim more than once in 
rpbbing a park that belonged to Sir Thomas Lucy, 
of Charlecot, near Stratford ; for which he was 
profecuted by that gentlemen, as he thought, 
fomewhat too feverely ; and, in order to revenge 
himfelf for this fuppofed ill ufage, he made a ballad 
upon him ; and this, probably the firft effay of 
his poetry, is loft ; but it is faid to have been fo 
Very bitter, that it redoubled the profecution againft 
him to that degree, that he was obliged to leave !;ils 
bufinefs and family for fome time, and to feek for 
employment in London. 

This Sir Thomas Lucy Avas, it is faid, after- 
wards} ridiculed by Shakefpeaie, under the well- 
known charafter of Juftice Shallow. It was at 
tliis tiilie, and'Upon this accident, that he is faid 
td have itiade his firft acquaintance in the play- 
houfe. 

N 5 • ' CoH^ 
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Concerning Shakefpeare's firft mean occupation 
^t the playhoufe, the following particulars have 
been flated. When he came to London he was 
without money and friends ; and, being a ftran- 
ger, he knew not to whom to apply, nor by what 
means to fupport himfelf. At that time, coaches not 
being in ufe, as gentlemen were accuftomed to ride 
oh horfcback to the playhoufe, Shakefpeare, it is faid, 
driven to the laft neceffity, attended at the door, 
and picked up a little money by taking care of the 
gentlemen's hoifes who came to the play. He be- 
came eminent, even in that humble ftation^ and 
was taken notice of for his diligence and ikill in 
it. . He had quickly more bufinefs than he himfelf 
could manage, and at laft hired boys under him, 
who were known by the name of Shakefpeare's 
boyst And though he foon found means of act- 
ing in his proper fphere, that of a dramatic 
writer, yet as long as the cuftom of going to the 
theatre on faorfeback continued? the waiters who 
held the horfes retained the appellation of Shake* 
fpeare's boys. ' , 

Some of the players accidentally conTerfing with 
him, found him poflelTed of an admirable fund of 
wit, and talents adapted to the ftage, and afto- 
nilhed at this unexpefted difcovery, they introduced 
and recommended him to the company, into whofe 
fociety he was admitted, but in a very humble 
walk, and upon low terms. He did not, how- 
ever, long remain fo, for he foon diftinguifhed 
himielf, if not as an extraordinary a£tor, at leaft 
as a fine writer. His name is printe49 as the cuf- 
tom was in thofe times, amongft thofe of the other 
ptav^rs, before fome old plays, but without any 
particular account of what caft oC chara£^rs he 
ufed to play ; and after the raoft diligent refearches, 
it appears, that the moft coniiderable part he ever 

per* 
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]>erforined, was the Ghoft, in kis own hiftprical'^ 
tragedy of Hamlet, 

• It would undoubtedly alFord great fetisfaSion to * 
the curious to be able to afcertain, from proper au* 
tborities, what was the firft poetical eflay of the" 
immenfe genius of Shakefpeare, that it might be^ 
traced through its gradual progreffions to thsrt: fum* 
init of pcrfeSion it at length attained. But here* 
likewife we are left in the dark. 

The higheft date whicli Rowe has been able to- 
trace, is Romeo and Juliet, in 1597, when the- 
author was thirty -three years old ; and Richard IL 
and III. the next year^ But whatever the particular >^ 
times of his writings were, the people of the age 
he lived in, who began to grow wond^fuUy fond ^ 
of diverfionu of this kind,' could notbut be highly - 
pleafed to fee a genius arife amongft them, of fo 
pleafurable, fo rich, and fo • abundant a vein, ca- 
pable of furoifhing variety of their favourite enter- 
tainments.^ 

* Befides the advantage' wiiich Shakefjieare had '^ 
over all men in the article of wit, Ke was of i?' 
fweet, gentle, amiable difpofition, and wara moft^'* 
agreeable companion ; by which he endeared him*^^ 
fcif to all who knew himv both as a friend ind as^ 
a poet; fo that he was introduced into the beft^ 
company, and conveiied with^>the fineft characters' " 
of his time. 

Queen Elizabeth had fevcral of his plays adedt- 
before her ; and The was too quick a dift^rner of 
merit} to fuiFer Shakefpeare's to efcape her notice* 
It is aiTaredly that^maidea priiicefs whom h^ thtt»^- 
defcribes • 

. A fair veflal,^ throaed by the weft/ 

Midfummer Night's Dream," 

Queen Elizabeth was fo well pleafed with the 
admirable charadcri ,of FalftafF, in the two parts r 

N 6 > of 
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of Henfv IV. that fhe commanded him to con- 
tinue it in one play more,, and to make him in 
love. This is faid to have been the occaiion of his 
writing the Merry Wives of Windfor. 

It appears by the epilogue to Henry IV. that the 
part of Falftaff was written originally under the 
name of Oldcaftle. Some of that femily being 
tiien reniainiag, the queen was pleafed to com* 
mand him to alter it«; upon which he made ufe of 
the name of Falftaff, The firft offence was indeed 
avoided ; but I am not fure whethers the author* 
might not be fomewhat to bl^me in his fecond 
choice, fince it is certain that Sir John Falftaff, or 
Faftolf, who was a knight of the garter, and a 
lieutenant general, was a perfon of di-ftinguifhed 
merit in the wars againft France, in the reigns of 
Henry V, and Henry VI, 

Befides the royal patronage, Shakefpcare re- 
ceived many great and uncommon favours from 
the generous carl of Southampton, fo famous in 
liiftory for his friendfhip to the unfortunate earl of 
iEflex. k was to. that nobleman he dedicated his 
poem of Venus and Adonis; and it is reported, 
that his lordftiip gave our author a thoufand pounds 
to enable him to accomplifh a purchafe he heard 
lie had a mind to make ; a bounty, at that time, 
.very cohfiderable, as money was then valued. 
There are few inftances of fuch liberality in our 
times. 

We have no clear account when Shakefpeafe 
quitted the ftage for a private life. Some have 
thought that Spenfcr's Thalia, in the Tears of the 
Mufes, where Ihe laments the lofs of her Willy, 
in the comic fcene, relates to our poet*s abandon- 
ing the ftage • but it is well known that Spenfer 
himfcif died in the year 1598 ; and five years after 
this, we find SKakefpeare's name among the a£tors 
in Ben Johnfon's Sejanus, which firft made its 

4 ap- 
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appearance in i$03 ; nor could he then have any 
thoughts of retiring, fince^ that very year^ a li-' 
cencc, by king James I. was grahted to hia>,> with 
Burbage, Philips, Heramings, Gondii, &c. to ex- 
ercifg the art of playing comedies, tragedies, &c, 
as well at their ufual houfe, called -the Globe, on 
the Bank-fide; Southwark, as in any other part of 
the kingdom, during his majefty's pleafure. This 
licence is printed in Rymer's Foedera. Befides, it 
is certain, that Shakefpeare did not write Macbeth 
till after the acceiSon of king James L which he 
did as a compliment te him, as he there embraces 
the doftrifle of witches ; of which his majefty wjas 
fo fond, that he wrote a book called Daemonalogy, 
in defence bf their exiftence ; and likewife, at .that 
time, began to touch for the evil; which Shake- 
fpeare has taken notice of, and paid him a fine- 
turned compliment upon it. So that the pailage 
in Thalia, if it relates at all to Shakefpeare, muft 
bint at fome occafional recefs which he made for a 
time. 

What particular friendfhips ^e contraftcd with 
private men, we cannot at this time know, more 
than that every one who had a true tafte for merit, 
and could diliinguilh men, had generally i jufl 
value and efteem for him. His uncommon can- 
dour and good-nature mufl certainly have inclined 
all the gentler part of the world to love him, as 
the power of his wit obliged the ipen of the mofl 
^ refined knowledge and polite learning to admire 
him. 

His ac/^aintance with Ben Jonfon began with 
a remaiikable piece^of humanity and good-nature. 
-Mr. Jonfon, who was, at that time, altogether 
unknown to the world, had offered one of his * 
plays to the flage, in order to have it afted ; and 
the pcrfon into whofe hands it was put, after hav- 
ing turned it careleflly over, was jufl upon return- 
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itig it td him, with an ill-natiired anfvrcr, that i& 
would be of no fervice to their company ; whca.^ 
Shakefocarc luckiJy caft hrs eye upon it, and found 
fomethihg of fuch merit in it, as to engage h'lvtti 
firft to read it through, and afterwards to recom*- 
mend Jonfon, and his writiHgsj to the publick. 

The latter part of ouf author's life was fpent ins 
eafc and retirenxent; He had the good fortune ta 
acquire a decent competency ; and he reiided fome^ 
years before his death at his native town, Stratford • 
upon Avon, in a handfome houfe he had purchafed,' 
, to which he gave* the name of New Place. He had» 
Hkewife the good fortuiietofaye it from the flames^- 
when a dreadful fire confumed the greatcft part oF- 
the town in ifri4. His pleafant wit and good-' 
nature engaged hinr the acquaintance, and intitled*^ 
him to the friendlhip of the gentlcnflen of the^ 
neighbourhood. It is ftjH remembered in that 
country, that he had a particular intimacy witlv^ 
ene Mr, Combe, an old gentleman, noted for his* 
wealth, avarice, and ufury. It happened that, ia^ 
a- pleaftnt- converfation amongft their common •; 
friends j Mf. Combe merrily told. Sh«k«fpeare, ihaf 
he fancied he intended to write his epitaph, if he 
happened tooutylive him ; and fincc he could not- 
know what might be faid of him when dead, he. • 
d<ifired it might be done immediately • upon whicl)^x 
Shakefpearc gav-e him thefc lines : : 

Ten in the. hundred lies Here ingrakvcd, 

* Tis an hundred to ten his foul is not Olved i ' 

If any man afk, who lie^s in this'tomb?- 

Oh! oh! quoth the deviJ*i 'tis' my Johft-a-Combc^ 

But the (harpnefs' of the fatire is faid to h^ve ftung : 
the ma!i fo feverely, that he never forgave it.- 

In the beginning of the -year 1616, Shakefpearc 
made his will, in winch he left 150!*^ to-Jiiis eldeft* 

daughter^ 
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claughter, Judith, tobc paid to her within twelve* 
months after his deCeafe ; and 150 1. more to be 
paid to her three years after the date of his wilL 
But he appointed his youngeft daughter, who* was 
his favourite, and her huiband Dr. John Hall, 3 
phyfician of great repute in the county, joint- 
executors,; baqucathing to them the beft part of 
his eftate. He alfo left legacies to his fifter Joan, 
and her three, fons ; ten pounds to the poor of 
Stratford ; his fword to Mr. Thomas Combe, and 
rings to his old ailbctates in. the play-houfe, . Hera-^ 
raings, Burbage, and Condel. 

He died in April of the fame year, and was in- 
terred on the north-fide of the chancel, in the great 
church of Stratford, where a handfome monument 
was ereded for him, on which- the-follo wing diftich 
is infcribed : 

Judicio Pylium, genicbSocratem, arte-Maronero, 
Terra tegit, populus^mceret^ Olympus habet. 

And, on the grave-ftone, in the pavQ^nent, nn* 
derncatfa) are tliefe lines : 

Good friend, for Jefus' fake forbear 
To dig the dufl inclofed here. ^ 

Bleft be the man. that fpares thefe fl ones'. 
And curs'd be he liiat moves my bones. 

In the year 1 740^ a very noble montimem war 
cre&ed to the memory of our immortal bard, in 
Weftminfter- Abbey, at the public expence. For 
this purpofe, his tragedy of Julius Caefar was per- 
formed at the Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane, on 
the iStb of April, 1738^ The ticlcets fbradstilHon 
were fixed at an extraordinary price. The earl of 
Burlington, Dr. Mead, Mr. Pope, and Mr. Fleet- 
wood,' patentee of the theatre, were appointed truftees 
upon tliis occafion, and under their direflion the 
3 . nio* 
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monument was deiigned by Mr. Kent, and executed 
by Scheemakers, an eminent ftatuary. 

The figure of Shakefpeare is a whole length, in 
white marble, drefled in the habit of his timej 
reclining on the right arm, which is fupported by 
a pedeftal, from the top of which iilues a fcrollf 
having the following lines of his Tempest in* 
fcribed thereon : 

The cloud-c^pt towers, the gorgeous palaces. 
The folemn temples, the great globe itfelf; 
Yea, all which it inhabit Ihall diilblve^ 
And, like the bafelefs fabric of a viiion, 
Leav« not a wreck behind* 

It is to be lamented,' that fo few incidents of the 
life of Shakefpeare have been handed down to pofte- 
rity ; but this may, in fome degree, be accounted 
for, from the little viciffitude to which it was fub- 
jeft, A fingle accident carried him to London ; 
and here the eonltant exertion of his great abilities 
conduced him, by an cafy regular tranfition, from 
indigence and obfcurity to competency and fame. 
His found judgment fuggefted to him the felicity of 
retirement, as foon as he had accomplifhed his 
moderate wifhes ; and here the fcene of a£tive life 
clofing, no extraordinary occurrences happened to 
fwell the annals of his peaceful days. 

Shakefpeare's widow furvived him feven years, 
and his fan^ily became- extinft in the third gene- 
ration after him : for his eldeft daughter married 
Mr, Thomas Quincey, by whom fee had three 
; fons, but they died without ifluc. 

As for Mrs. Hall, Ihe left one child, a daughter, 
. who was married to Thomas Nalh, Efq. and after- 
r wards to Sir John Bernard, of Abingdon ; but Ibc 
^ Jiikewife died without iflue. 
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Much difpute has arifen upon the fubjcft of 
Shakefpeare's learning. Dr. Johnfon fays, ' It is 
Tmoft likely that he had, learned Latin fufficiently 
to make him acquainted with* conftrudion, but 
that he never advanced to an eafy perufal of the 
Roman authors.^ Concerning his (kill in modern 
languages, I can find no fufficient ground of de- 
termination ; but as no imitations of French or 
Italian authors have been difcovered, though the 
Italian poetry was then high in eileem, I am in- . 
clined to believe, that he read'littJe more than 
Englifh, and chofe for his fables only fuch tales 
as he found translated.— -There is, however, proof 
enough >that he was a very diligent reader, nor 
was our language then fo indigent of books, but 
that he might very liberally indulge his curiofity 
without excurfion into foreign literature* Many 
of the Roman authors .were trandated, and fome 
of the Greek ; the Reformation had filled the 
kingdom with theological learning ; moft of the 
topics of human difquifition had found Engllfh 
writers; and poetry had been cultivated, not 
only with diligence, but fuccefs. This vwts a 
{lock of knowledge fufficient for a mind fo ca- 
pable of appropriating and improvirig it.' It has, 
however, been contended, by other writers, that, 
Shakefpeare was not unikilied in the learned lan- 
guages, and that he was acquainted even with the 
Greek, as well as with the Roman daffies : but 
Dr. Farmer, in his ** Eflay on' the Learning of 
*^ -Shakefpeare," has accounted, in. a very fatis- 
faftory manner, for tlie frequent allufions to the 
fafts and fables of antiquity, which we meet with 
in the writings of Shakefpeare, without leaving any ^ 
grounds for the fuppofition of his having read the 
Greek and Roman writers in their original lan- 
guages. He particularly fpecifies the old Englifli. ' 
tranuations of various claiTical authors^ which 
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were thcti extant, andrwith which Shakefpeare way- 
evidently- converfant ; and, up^n tlie whole, Di^ 
Farmer conolades, -that the ftudtes of Shakefpc«rcr 
were oertainly ooafined to- nature, and^his own 
language.^ 

On the merit and genius-of Shakefpeare the fol- 
lowing obfervations are made by Mr. Pope., * if 

* ever any author deferved^the name of an original; 
*it was Shakefpeare, Homer himfelf drew not his^ 

* art fo immediately ftora the fountains of nature", 

* it proceeded, through Egyptian ftrainers znd 
*" channels,, and. came to ^ him not without fome 

* tinftorc of the Jearning, or fome caft of the mo*- 

* delsy . of thofe before him. The poetry of Shake** 
' fpeare was tnfpiration> indeed : he isnotfomuclt 
^*an imitator, as an inftrument, of nature ; and 'ti$ 
■^ not fo jufi to fay that he fpeaks from her, as that 
' fhe fpeaks through him* His chambers are fo 

* much nature itfelfi.that'ti^^ a: fort of injury to- 
^'call thfim^by fodidant^ name aa» copies of her» 

* Thofe of -other poets have a conftant refcmblance^ 
'which (he wd^ that they received them from one an-*' 
^ other, and were but multipliers of the . fame 
> image: each piAure, like » mock-rainbow, is 

* but the reflexion of a reflexion. But every iingle 
^ chara£ier in Shakefpeare is as much an individual^ 
^^as tiK>fe in lifeitfelf; it is as impoffible to find: 

* anj two alike ; and fuch^as fromitheir relation or 
' ainnity ia* aj&y refpe£t appear moil to be twkisi . 
^-will upon compatifon be found remarkably difr 
•tina.' 

* Shakefpeare,' (ayssDr. Johnfon, * is above - all • 
*^'Wf iters, at leaft above all.modern> writers, the 

* Poet of Nature; the poet that holds ouf: to his 
:' readers a faithful mirrour of manners and of life, 
*"His charafters are not modified by the cuftoms 
^^of particular places, unpraftifed by thefeftTofthe 
♦-world;, by the pjxuliatitics of ftudies orprofef- 

' fions*. 
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. ^ fions, which can operate but upon fmall numbers ; 

* or by the accidents of tranfient faAiions, or tern- 

* porary opinions • They arc the genuine progeny of 

* common humanity, i'uch as the world will al* 

* ways fupply, and obfervation will always find. 

* His perfons aft and fpeak by tlie influence of 

* thofe general paffiohs and principles by wliicb all 

* minds are agitated, and the whole fyftemoflife 

* is continued in motion. In the writings of otlier 
^ poets a cliara^ber is too often an individual; in 

* thofe of Shakgfp^are it is cqmmoniy a fpecies, 

* It i&from. this wide, extenfion^ of defign> that fo 

* much infkruftion is derived* Itis this which fills 
^ the plays of Shiakefpeare with pradical axioms 
< and domeftic wifdom. It was faid of Euripides^ 

* that every verfe was a precept ; and it may be faid 

* of Shakefpearc, that from, his works may be col- 

* leAcd a fyftem of civil and ceconomical pru- 

* dence/ 

The works of Shakefpearc have pa&d through 
,snany editions, and been elucidated by many com* 
mentators. Seven years after his death, his plays 
,werc coUefted and publiftied in 1623, in folio, by 
two of his friends in the company of comedians, 
Heminge and Condel. They were re-printed in 
1632, 1664, and 16&5; ani ill 17^4^ ^1 edition 
was publifhed in 8vo. by Mr, Nicholas Rowe. A 
new edition was publifhed by Mr. Pope in 4to. in 
1721 ; and another by Mr. Theobald in 8vo. in 
1733, and which >vas afterwards rc-printed in ten. 
volumes, i2mo. 

In 1744, Sir Thomas Hanmer publifhed, at 
Oxford^ a pompous edition, in fix -volumes, 4to. ;, 
and in 1747, Mr. Warburton, afterwards bilbop 
of Gloucefter, publifhed another edition in eight 
volumes, 8vo. This was fucceeded by. feyeraL 
otlier editions, particularly that of Dr. Johnfon, in. 
eight volumes, Bvo* in 1765; two oih^r editions^ 

by 
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by Dr. Johnfon and Mr. Steevcns in conjunftion, 
in ten volumes, 8 vo, ; and another improved edi- 
tibn, alfo in ten volumes, 8vo. by Mr. Reed of 
Staples Inn, in 1785. Propofals have likewifc 
lately been publilhed, by Mr^ Alderman Boydell, 
Mr. Jofiah Boydell,^ and Mr. George Nicoll, for a 
very magnificent edition of the plays of Shake - 
fpeare, which is to be in nine volumes, large 4to. 
and adorned with prints, executed after piSures 
painted for the purpofe by the moft eminent Englifli 
•artifts. The paintings are afterwards to be pre- 
ferved in a gallery, which is to be denominated 
The Shakespeare Gallery. 

We have oniy to add the following lift of the 
dramatic works publifhed under our author's name, 
diftinguifhing with an afterifm thofe which the 
critics, with great reafori, rejeft, as pieces impi^o- 
■perly afcribed to him. 

1. The Tempeft,' a Comedy, afted in the Black 
Fryars, with appls^ufe. 

2. The Two Gentlemen of Verona a Comedy, 
^^rittenat the command of queen Elizabeth. 

3. The F irft and Second Parts of King Henry IV. 

4. The Merry Wives ofWindfor, a Comedy. 

5. Meafure for Meafure, a Comedy ; the plot 
'of this play is taken from a novel of Cynthio 
Gizaldi. 

6. The Comedy of Errors, founded upon the 
Msenechmi of Plautus. 

-. 7. Much-a-do About Nothing, a Comedy; far 
the plot fee Ariofto's Orlando Furiofo. 

8. Love's Lavour Loft, a Comedy. 

9. Midfummer Night's Dream, a Comedy. 

10. The Merchant of Venice, a Tragi-Comedy. 

11. As You Like It, a Comedy. 

12. The Taming of a Shrew, a Comedy. 

.- 13. Airs Well that Ends Well. The ftory 
^ from one of the novels of Boccace. 

14. The 
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14. The Twelfth-Night ; or, What yon wiU, 
a Comedy. 

15. The Winter's Tale, a Tragi-Comedy ; the 
plot of this play ts borrowed from Robert Green's 
novel of Doraftus and Faunia. 

i6« The Life and Death of King J©hn, an hifto- 
rical play. ^ , 

17. The Life and Death of King Richard IL 
an hiflorical play. 

18. The Life of King Henry V. an hiflorical 
play. 

19. The Firft Part of King Henry VI. an hiilo- 
rical play. 

20. The Second Part of King Henry VI. with 
the death of the good Duke Humphrey. 

2"*- The Third Part of Henry VI. with the death 
of the Duke of York. Thefe three plays coiltain 
the whole reign of that unhappy monarch. 

22. The Life and Death of Richard III. with 
the Landing of the Earl of Richmond, and the ' 
Battle of Bofworth-field. 

23. The Hiftory of the Life of King Henry VIII. 
This piece clofes the hiftorical drama of our author 
with refpeS to his native country. 

24. T roilus and Creflida, a Tragedy ; the plot 
from Chaucer. 

.2^. Coriolanus, a Tragedy; the ftory from the 
Roman Hiftory. 

26. Titus Andronicus, a Tragedy, 

27. Romeo, and Juliet, founded on a rfcal Tra- 
gedy,* that happened- about the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. The ftory, with all its cir- 
cumftances, is related by Girolame Corte, in his 
Hiftory of Verona. \ And our author has varied very 
little either in his names, characters, qt other cir- 
cumftances, from truth and matter of feft ; indeed 
this was his general rule, with refpeft to his hifto- * 
rical plays, which makes them the more valuable. 

28. Timon 
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Q.Zi TimoA of Adiens, a Tragedy ; the plot 
from Lucian's Dialogues. 
tig. Julius C^far^ a Tragedy. 

30. The Tragedy of Macbeth ; the plot from 
Buchanan, and other Scotch hiftorians. 

31. Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, a Tragedy. 

32. King Lear, sl Tragedy ; the .plot from 
Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

33. Othello, the Moor of Venice, a Tragedy ; 
the plot from Cyntliio's Novels. 

34. Anthony ^nd Cleopatra ; the flpry from 
Plutarch. 

35. Cymbeline, a Tragedy ; the plot partly from 
the Decameron of Boccace, and partly from the 
ancient traditions of Britilh hiftory. 

* 36. Pericles, Prince of Tyre; an liiftoricai 
play. 

* 37. The London Prodigal, aComedy. 

* 38. The Li-fe and Death of Thomas Lord 
Cronjwell, tlie favourite of King Henry VII f. 

* 39. The Hiftory of Sir John Oldcaftle, the 
good Lord Cobham, a Tragedy. See Fox's Book 
of Martyrs* 

* 40. The Puritan ; or, the Widow of Wat- 
ling-ftreet, a Comedy. 

* 41, A Yorkfhire Tragedy : this is rather an 
Interlude, -than a Tragedy, being very Ihdrt, and 
not divided into ads. 

* 42. The Tragedy of Locrinc, the cldeft Son 
of King Brutus, Sec the ftory in Milton's Hiftory 
cf England, 
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TaB LIFE OF 

WILLIAM CAMDEN. 

[A. D. 1551, to 1623.] 

Including Memoirs of Sir Thomas Bod ley. 
Founder of the Bodleian Library. 



THE celebrated antiquary and hiftorian,^Mr. 
JVVilliam Camden, was the fon of^ Sampfoii 
Camden of Litchfield, who fettled in London, 
where, our author was born in 1-551- The rudi- 
ments of education he received^at Chrift's Hofpital ; 
but at twelve years of 4ige, having been greatly in- 
jured in his health by the plague^ he was fent to 
lilington for the benefit of the air, where he re- 
mained for fome time in fo languid a condition^ 
that he was unable to purfue his ftudies. But upon 
his recovery, he went to St. Paurs-icliool, till We 
was fifteen years of age, and was then fent to Ox- 
ford, and admitted^ fervitor in Magdalen college : 
here he iinilhed his clafGcal learning in the fchool 
belonging to the college, under the care of Dr. 
Thomas Cooper, afterwards bi(hop of Lincoln^ 
Seing difappointed of a demy*s place in this college, 
he removed to Broadgate-ball^ now Pembroke col- 
lege. 
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kge, and continued his academical ftudie^ up- 
wards of two years, under that able preceptor Dr. 
Thomas Thornton, who, entertaining fentiment^ 
of efteem and friendfliip for young Camden, be- 
came his firfl patron ; and when the do6lor was 
promoted to a canonry of Chrift-church, he took 
his pupil with him, made him his companion, and 
lodged him in his own apart;ments« 

The number of Camden's friends foon in* 
creafed, by whofe perfuafion he ftood candidate 
for a fellowftiip in All-Soul's college j but the in- 
fluence of the Popifti party prevarling in that fo* 
ciety, the eleftion was carried againft him. In 
1570^ he met with a more fevere mortification, 
being refufed the degree of bachelor of arts, but 
no reafon is afligned for this extraordinary circom- 
fiance* 

About this time he formed a clofe fricndfhip with 
Richard and George Carew, gentlemen of refpe£ta- 
ble families and confiderable fortunes inDcvonfhire, 
the latter of whom was created earl of Totncfs by 
James I. His new friends were antiquarians, and* 
from converfing with them, Camden derived an 
inclination to ftudy this branch of hiftofy ; with 
which he was at length fo charmed, that he faysj 
** he could never hear. any thing mentioned relat- 
ing to tliat fubjeft, without mcfre than ordinary 
attention." The antiquities of his own country 
were objefts of his- laudable refearches ; ^and both 
before and after he left the univerfity,'he made fre- 
quent excurfion^, fometimes in company with the 
Carews, and at other times alone, to the different 
counties in England, to procure informatiofis and 
materials towards forming thofe colleftions, fton> 
which he afterwards compofed his celebrated work, 
intituled, Britannia. 

In 157 1 he accepted a preffing invitation from 
two worthy divines. Dr. Gabriel Goodaian, dean 

of 
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fti( Weftminfter, and Du Godfrefy Goodman, his> 
brother, to fettle near them in Weftmiafter ; and 
tliey undertook to fapply him with books, anel 
fcvery accommodation of life, at their expence, tilt 
* foe ftoBld n^eet with pi^efernicht fuitable to hi$ 
merit. In i573> he went to Oxford, and ftaid 
there near two years : during which time he is fup* 
jpcrfed to have taken his decree of bachelor pf arts ; 
and in 1575^ by the intereft of his friend the 
dtan^ he was appointed* fetond mafter of Weft^ 
minfter fchool ; in which ftation he greatly diftin- 
guifhcd himfelf, and ftrengthened his connexions' 
in life. Ffe could now only devote his ieifure-h6ur» 
to his favourite ftudy, yet he had already made- 
fiich a progrefs in it, that' his reputation as an 
antiquary daily increafed, and procured hira the 
cfteem and friendfhip of men of the firft eminence ' 
in the learned world, both at home and abroad. 
Hotman, the celebrated French civilian and anti- 
quarian ; Jiift^S'Li^finw of Bruflels, a moft learned' 
critic; James Doufa, prVander-Doos, the younger,., 
of the Hague, eminent for his Latin-poetry ; and 
Gruter of Antwerp, a famous critic and antiqua* 
rian, were adladAiirers of our author's talents for 
hfftory and antiquities, and kept up a conftant cor* 
refpondence with him. But the chief promoters 
of his Britannia were Sir Philip Sidney, who 
furnifhed him with fome valuable materials, and 
made him many confiderableprefents ; and Abra- ^ 
ham Ortelius of Antwerp, the moft delebrated 
geographer of the age, who vifitcd England, and, 
being introduced to Camden, was fo ftruck with • 
fome fpecimens of his learned criticifms onhiftori- 
cal fubjefts, that he importuned him by all means 
to complete and publilh an hiftory of the ancient 
ftatc of Britain. Accordingly, in compliance. with 
the folicitations of fuch refpcftabk friends, with 
unwearied affiduity and clofc application he collated 
Vol, II. O every 
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every hiftorical or curious anecdote to be found, dif-v 
perfed in the works of the ancients, refpeftihg the 
Britifh ifles. With .the fame attention he examined, 
afll the hiftories of Britain then extant in our Ian- 
guqge,. OT written in Latin by our .'own country— 
ntcn. Helikewifc purchafed feveral valuable manu- 
fcripts, and hefeajclied all old records in the pub-. 
Ijic offices^ In fine, he vifited all the repo£tories of 
Ifar^iilig in. the kingdom, for infornlation concera- . 
iug the ancient hiftory of his qountry ; and he in- . 
fpe^ed on the fpot every monument of antiquity 
which could ferve to illuftrate his work. 

In 1581, the learned Monf. Briflbn, prefident. 
of the parliament of Paris, who was aflaffinated by 
the Leaguers in 1591,. came to England on public 
affairs, and formed an intimacy with Camden, to : 
\vhom lie communicated fome material informa- 
tions from ancient manufcripts in the French li- 
braries ; and this l^rned critic always fpoke in 
terms of the higheft veneration and refpeft of the 
great abilities of Camden. ^ 

At length, after ten years of indefatigable induf- 
try, the firft edition of his Britannia, inLatini 
appeared in 1586, and in one volume, 8vo. The 
title in Englifli is, *' Britain, or a Chorographical 
Defcription ot the flourifhing Kingdoms of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, with the adjacent 
Iflands, from the moft remote Antiquity." 

This elaborate work was dedicated to lord Bur- - 
letgh, and the author gratefully acknowledges the 
kind patronage of that celebrated ftatefman. Cam- 
den's reputation was now raifed fo high, that he 
was flyled by fome foreign writers the Varro, by . 
others the Strabo and Paulanias of Britain : and 
thcfe encomiums had a happy efteft on the gene - . 
rous mind of our author, inciting him to adj every . 
improvement to his performance of which the fub- 
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jcd would admit, With this view, he refidedf 
during the year 1589, in Devonfhire, and paffed 
part of the lime at liSFarcornb, which is a prebend 
of the cathedral of Salifbury, and to which Cam- 
den had been prefented this year by'his friend Dr. 
John Piers, biftiop of the diocefe. After having 
vifited every part of the weft of England, where 
any veftiges of antiquity were to be found, he pro- 
ceeded to Wales, in company with the learned 
Dr. Godwin, afterwards bilhop of Hereford ; by 
.whofe affiftance he made many valuable difcoverics 
of the antiquities' of this country, and inferred 
them in the fourth edition pf his Britannia, which 
was publilhed in 4to, in the courfe of. the year 

I594- , ^ . . 

Dr. CJraunt, the head maftcr of Weftminfler 

fchool, dying in i {9 2,,- Camden was appointed to 
fucceed him ; and being at this time afflided with 
an ague, he did not make any excuriions in pur^- 
fuit of his favourite plan till the fummer vacation 
in 1593- He then vifited Oxford, and carefully 
c^opied the heraldry and infciiptions of the curious 
monuments in the churches and chapels of this fa- 
mous city. 

Our learned antiquary's next performance was 
a Greek grammar for the ufe of Weftminftcr fchool, 
which was the only grammar in ufe in all the pub- 
lic fchools for above a century after his death ^ 
and fo conftant was the demand for it both at 
home and abroad, that a new edition was printed 
every year. His friends, however, thought the office 
of a fchool-mafter rather too fatiguing for his con-* 
ilitution ; and ,jhe confinement not well adapted 
to his aftive genius. To relieve him, therefore, 
from a ftation, which prevented the exertion pf his 
admired talents for hiftory and antiquities, they 
procured him a more fuitable employment^ througb 

O 2 thp^ 
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the intereft e^f Sir Fialke GreviNe, who obtained 
l^im the hon&iii^rable office of Clarencicttx, the fe- 
cond. king at arms, an appointment which excited 
ihe envy €)f Ralph Brooke, the York-herald."^ Mr, 
Brooke, determined to gratify his fpJeen, publiflied a 
traft, intituled, ** A difcovery bf certain errors pub- 
lished in print, in the much-cpmmended Britannia/* 
The errors detcfted were very trifling, chiefly re* 
fpeSing pedigrees, in which branch it might well 
be iroagrned the herald, after many years praftice^ 
was more eriticallv exaft than our celebrated hif- 
torian ; and in the fifth edition of the Britannia 
proper notice is taken of Mr. Brooke's attack^ 
which in part is refuted * At the fame time the 
candid author acknowledges, that it was not pof- 
fible to compile a work of that nature without 
fome errors.^ Iii the end, therefore, his reputatioa 
was not injured by thi« piece of ill-natured criti* 
cifna. In t66o, our indefatigable author under* 
took a journey to the North of England, accera* 
panied by Sir Robert Cotton, the founder of the 
Cottonian library. They fpent feme time at Gar- 
lifle, and having furrcyed every remarkable curio^ 
4ity in that part of our ifland, they returned te 
London ; and Camden, before the year clofcd, 
pCiblifhed, in fmall quarto, ** A defcription of aH 
the monuments of the kings, queens, nobles, and 
others in Weftminftcr- Abbey, with their infcrip- 
tiotts ; together witli an hiftorical account of the 
foundation of that church." 

Mr. Camden had long form/^d a plan for writing 
a civil hiftory of England ; but it is probable, that 
the change of afiairs, upon the ^ath of queen 
Elizabeth, prevented his carrying it into execu- 
tion ; for foon after that event, he fent his vali4a- 
ble mantifcrips and printed copies, of the ancient 
lliftorians ot Britain, to Frankfort, 'where a rwrw 
edition of tlie remains^ of thefe authors was printed 

«nd 
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aad puWifhed under his carreftion, with tlu 
lowing title : ** Anglica, Normaniiica, Hiben - 
Cambrica, a Vetciibus defcripta ; ex quibus A 
Mencvenfis, Arionyinus de vita Gulielmi C\ 
quaeftoris, Thomas Walfingham, Tliomas de 
More, Guliehiius Genuticenfis, Giraldus Can 
brenfis. Plerique nunc in luceni editi ex biblio 
theca Gulielmi Camdeni."^ This judicious publi- 
cation offuch valuable authors, he dedicated to his 
conftant friend Sir Fulke Greville* In 1605, he 
publiflied, " Remains of a greater work concern- 
ing Britain, the inhabitants thereof, their languages, 
names, furnames, emprefes, wife fpeeches, poelies, 
and epitaphs-'*' This curious piece chiefly relates 
to the habits, manners, and cuftoms of the ancient 
Britons and Saxons ; and it is dedicated to Sir Ro- 
bert Cotton, founder of the Cottonian library, but 
it is fubfcrlbed ' only with tliQ. final letters of our 
author^s name M. N - 

In 1606, we find Mr. Camdcji, for the firft 
time, employed in the fervice of a royal patron, 
James 1, who being defirpus to expofe to the eyea 
of all Europe the machinations- of his Popifli ene- 
mies, and at the fame time to juflify the rigorous 
xneafures which were taken, to fecurc the three 
kingdoms agaiftft future attempts of the fame horrid 
nature as the gunpowder- plot then lately difco-*. 
vered, thought proper to caufe a kind of nwnifefto 
io be drawn up in Latin, in order to be fent abroad, 
and difperfed by the Britifh minifters at foieiga 
courts, fo as to be circulated to all parts of Europe ; 
and our hiftorlan having at this time the reputa- 
tion of being the m.oft elegant and cprreft Latia 
writer in England, he was ordered to draw up this 
manifefto^ in which likewife the foreign Protef- 
tant churches were afllired of his majefty's protec- 
tion, in cafe the defigns of the Popifli party to ex- 
tirpate the reformed religion fliould be manifeftcd 

O3 by 
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by any aft of open violence. This piece was pub- 
lifhed in 1607, and does great honour to Camden^ 
not only with rcfpeft to the ftyle, but to the maf- 
terly manner in which he has treated the fubje£l 
of the memorial. The fame year he publiflied the 
fixth edition of l^is Britannia, in folio, confidera- 
biy enlarged and improved, and illuitrated witll 
hiaps« 

From this time to the year 161 2, we have no 
jiccount of this great man's literary labours, nor 
any anecdote concerning him, except that he had 
a fall from his horfe, by which he hdrt his leg fo 
much, that he was confined for feveral months. 
But at the above-mentioned period, he was obliged 
to vifit Oxford on a mournful occafion, to fhew 
the laft folemn token of refpeft to the manes of his 
deceafed friend Sir Thomas Bod ley. 

This gentleman, who has endeared his name to 
lateft pollerity, by founding the noble library at 
Qxford, called after him, *' 7be Bodleian Lihraryy^ 
was tlie fon of an eminent merchant at Exeter, 
who having early embraced the reformed religion, 
and being menaced with perfecution on that ac- 
count, fled with his fon to Geneva, and remained 
there during the turbulent reign of queen Mary. 

Upon theacceffion of queen Elizabeth, they re- 
turned home, with the pother Proteftant exiles ; and 
young Bodley, having made a confiderable progreft 
at Geneva in divinity and the learned languages, 
was fent by his father to Magdalen college, Oxford. 
In 1563, he took his degree of matter of arts ; in 
1565, he obtained a fellowfhip in Merton college ; 
m 1569, he was elefted one of the proftors of the 
"Univerfity ; and, for a confiderable time, during a 
vacancy, he fuppiicd the p^ace of univeifity orator^ 
Mis friends now having in view fome preferment 
for him about the court, in 1576, .he went abroad^ 
to make tlie tour of Europe, and pcrfcft himfelf 

in 
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in the modern languages. He continued about fouj: 
years on the continent, and, upon his return, hfe 
applied himfelf to the fludy of hiftory and politics 
to qualify himfelf for public employments ; and he- 
was very foon called upon to exert his talents in 
ftations of great dignity and importance. From 
gcntleman-ulher to queen itlizabeth, he rofe to be- 
ncr Majefty's ambaffador to the courts of Denmark 
Smd France ; and her reprefentative in the council 
of ftate of the United Provinces in 15&8 ; w^hen he. 
managed the queen's affair fo much to the fatis- 
faftion of the miniftry at home, that he was con- 
tinued in this high office till 1597, when all the 
public negociations with the Hates being fuccefl- 
fully terminated, he was recalled. But, inftead of 
meeting with that reward for his eminent fervicc* 
he had a right to expeft, h^ found his own in- 
tereft dechning with that of his patron the carl 
of Eflex, and, in a fit of di%utt, he retired from 
court, and all public bulinefs ; and, though after- 
wardis folicited, he never would accept of any new 
office under the government i but king James, on 
his acceffion, conferred on him the honour of 
knighthood. 

To this retirement from the buftle of public life, 
the univerfity of Oxford moft probably Hands in- 
debted for tlie Bodleian library, juftly efteemed one 
of the nobleft in the world. Tlie firft flep Sir 
Thomas Bodley took in this affair, was to write 
a letter to Dr. Ravis, vice-chancellbr of the uni« 
verfity, offering to rebuild the decayed fabric of 
the public library, to irnprove and augment the 
fcanty colleftion of books contained in it ; and to 
veft an annual income in the. hands of the hfeads of 
file univerfity, for tlie purchafe of books, and fot 
the falaries of fuch officers, as they Should think it 
neceflary'te appoint. A fuitable anfwer being re- 
turned, and this generous offer gratefully accepted; 

Sir 
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Sir Thomas Bodlcy immediately ordered the. olJ 
building to be pulled down, and a new one ereft- 
cd at his own expence ; which being completed in 
about two years, he added to the old a new col- 
leftion of the moft valuable books then extant,, 
which he h^d ordered to ' be purchafed in foreign 
countries ; and having thus fet the example, the 
nobility, the bifhops, and feveral private gentle* 
men, made fuch confiderable benefaftions in books, 
that the room was not .large enough to contain 
them. Upon which. Sir Thomas offered to make 
confiderable additions to the building ; and on the 
19th of July, 1610, he laid the firft ftone of the 
new foundation, being accompanied by the vice- 
chancellor, doftors, matters of arts, &c, and a 
fpeech was made on the occafion. Sir Thomas 
Bpdley did not live to fee this additional build- 
ing completed ; but he had tlie fatisfaftion to know 
^hat it was intended, as foon as that was finifhed, 
to enlarge the plan of the whole edifice, and in the 
end to form a regular quadrangle ; and as he knew 
his own fortune was inadequate to this great work, 
he made ufe of his intereft with feveral peifons of" 
rank and fortune, and engaged them to make large 
prcfenjts to the univerfity to forward this undertak- 
ing, to which he bequeathed his^ whole eftate. He 
llkewife drew up fome excellent ftatutes for the re* 
gulation of the library, which feems to have been 
the laft aft of his life. He died on the 28th o£c 
January, 16 12, and was buried in the chapel of 
Merton college, where a handfome monument was 
creSed to his memory ; and a ftatue was likewife 

Eut in the library at the expence of the earl o£ 
>orfet, when chancellor of the univerfity. 
An annual fpeech, in praife of Sir Thomas Bo<I«- 
Icy, is ftill made atOxford, on the 8lh ofNovcmber,, 
at which time the yifitation of the library is ufually 
made* 

When 
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' ' When Camden went to Oxford, to attend the 
•funeral of Sir Thomas Bodley, the unrverfity of- 
fered him the degree of m after of arts ; but this 
he declined, as he did afterwards the title, of 
knight. 

• In 1615, Camden publiftied his ^* Annals of tlie 
reign of qu^^n hhzabeth to the year 15S9, in La*» 
tin/* He began this work in the year 1597, by 
the defire of lord Burleigh, who fupphed him 
with many valuable materials. But, after the 
4i«ath of that miniftcr, being defirous to complete 
bis Britannia, he laid it afide, till he had finifhed 
his favourite work ; and then receiving frefh ma- 
terials from his friend Sir Ihomas Bodley, who 
was poflTeffed of a great number of ftate-papcrs, he 
publifhed the Annals as far as he had proceeded. 
in the year 1617, he completed them by bringing 
the hiftory itmn to the death of Elizabeth ; btrt 
imagining there Were fome paflages in this conti- 
nuation which might not he well received by king 
Jarpes's court, he would not fiiffer it to appear 
Avhjle he lived. The firfl: edition of the continua.- 
^lon was publifhed at Leydcn in 1625, inoftavo,, 
-And tl>e 6rft edition of tlie annals complete in folio^ 
at London, in 1627. 

Camden, being now grown old and infirm, re- 
-folved to devote part of the fortune he had ac- 
quired to the encouragement of that branch of 
•literature for which he himfelf was fo eminent. In 
thi-s view, in 1622, he founded a profeflbrfhip of 
•hiftory in the univerfity of Oxford, and fettled a 
Salary of 140I. per annum on the profeffbr, and 
'haviiig nominated Mr. Degory Whcare, a gentle- 
Twan who had been educated at the uriivcrfity, andt 
had diftinguiflied himfelf by his accurate knpw- 
kdge of hiftory, to be his fii^ profeftbr, it feemeA 
as if the bufinefs of his life had ended with this, 
inftitution; foron tfee i8th of Auguft, ibzj^ as. 
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he was fitting in his ch^ir in his ftudy, he Aid- 
denly loft the ufe of his hands and feet, and feH 
down upon the floor. He received no apparent hurt 
from this iaccident, and he even recovered the ufe 
of his limbs ; but the diforder terminated in a fever, 
with which he languilhed till the 9th of Novem- 
ber, when he died, at his houfe at Chiflehurft in 
Kent. 

His remains were depofited in Weftminftcr- 
.Abbey, in the fouth-aifle, near the learned Ifaae 
Cafaubon, of Geneva, a mqft eminent critic oa 
the works of the ancients, who died at London in 
16 14. Camden's funeral was conducted with great 
pomp ; the college of heralds attending in their 
proper habits ; feveral of the nobility and other 
perfons of diftindion walked in the proceflion ; and 
a ftineral fermon in Latin was. preached by Dr^ 
Suttoo« the ftib^deai^. A handfome monument 
was likewife ercfted to his memory, which was 
defaced ; and, it is faid, by a young gentleman, who, 
Jn refentment of fome ^refleftion thrown out by 
Camden againft the reputation of his, mother, 
broke ofF the nofe from his effigies \ but it has beea 
lately repaired at the expence of the univerfity of 
XDxfurd. 

Mr. Camden's character, as. a writer an<l as a 
TXian, acquired him the higheft degree of reputa- 
tion, both at home and abroad ; and every man 
of eminence, for any branch of learning, cultivated 
- his correfpondence and friendfhip. To have tra- 
velled into England, and not to have vifited hira, 
would haveT)een deemed a great omiilion in any 
foreigners of note ; ancT as to his own countrymen, 
the greateft ornaments of human learning, his con- 
tempories, mention their veneration for him, and 
account it an honour to rank themfelves in tluc 
number of his friends. Bcfidcs the works already 
ncntiotied, a large collection of his Latin letter^, 
7 with 
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with fome fmall trafts, have been publifhed by 
Hcarnc, from the coUeftioiis of Dr. Smith. 

Of his capital performance, the Britannia, an 
Englifli tranflation was publilhed, in folio, by Dr, 
Philemon Holland, in 161 1 ; and which was re- 
printed, with alterations, 1636. A much bet- 
ter tranflation of the Britannia, with additions 
and improvements, was publifiied in 1695, in 
folio, by Edmund Gibfon, of Queen*s-college, 
in Oxford, afterwards bifliop of London. This 
was re-printed, with additions, - in two vo- 
lumes, folio, 1722, and in 1773. But in 1789 a 
new tranflation, with additions and improvements, 
in three volumes, folio, printed by Mr. Nichols, 
was publiflied under the following title : ** Bri- 
*' tannia ; or, a Chorographical Defcription of the 
** flouriftiing kingdoms of England, Scotland, 
*^ and Ireland, and the iflands adjacent, from tbe 
" earlieft antiquity. By William Camden. Tranf- 
^ lated from the edition publiflied by the author 
*' in 1607. Enlarged by thelateft difcoveries, and 
^' illuftrated with a new kt of maps, and other 
^* copper-plates, by Richard Gough, T. A. and 

'^^^ Authorities. Biog. Britan. Life of Cam- 
don, by Gibfon, prefixed to his Britanuiai 
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T. 72^ I. a. read * for various i' 

1. 8. naJ * any tiling he wae.^ 
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